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Arr. L—Tune Princrpte or O. A. Brownson’s Successive 
THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS. 


Tue Convert; or, Leaves rrom My Expertence. 7, 0. 
a 


A. Brownson. New York: Edward Dunigan |and 


Brother. 1857. 


| 

Tus volume professes to be a biography of Mr. Brownson’s 
religious and non-religious life ; or an account of the beliefs 
he has successively entertained, and the reasons of his 
adopting and abandoning them, till he reached that which 
he last embraced. It is designed to justify his renunciation 
of the Protestant faith, and vent the scorn with which he 
now regards it; to apologize for the universalism, the in- 
fidelity, the Fanny-Wrightism, Robert-Dale-Owenism, St. 
Simonism, idealism, and Unitarianism to which he next suc- 
cessively gave his advocacy; and finally to vindicate his 
transition from those faiths—most of which are total re- 
jections of Christianity—to an unreserved and passionate 
subjection to the authority of the Catholic church. 

The task appears to have been quite congenial to Mr. B.’s 
tastes. He seems to have felt no paroxysm of diffidence, 
no hesitation from delicacy to lift the veil from his life. 

VOL. XI.—NO. I. 1 
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It is written in a tone of ample self-complacency. If he 
plunged headlong into the grossest and most revolting 
errors, if he became the dupe of his own shallow sophis- 
tries, he always has the satisfaction of being able to trace 
the fault to somebody else. And he expects his reader to 
regard the work as a proof that he was at least an earnest 
and impartial seeker after truth ; that he had plausible rea- 
sons for his several conversions; and especially that the 
Catholic hierarchy which he has at length taken as his guide, 
has the absolute authority in religion which he ascribes to it. 

It is very far, however, from having made any such im- 
pression on us. Instead of the history of a religious specula- 
tist who, having had his birth and education in a Christian 
community, might be expected to recognise Jehovah in a 
measure in his true character as creator and lawgiver, and 
admit the authority of the revelation he has made; it is the 
history of a mere rationalist, who, however he admits the 
being of God, and the fact or possibility of a revelation 
of his will, assumes that he is himself the supreme arbiter 
in all questions of religion; makes his own judgment, tastes, 
or will,the test of what is right ; and rejects whatever is dis- 
cordant with them, whether it be a revelation from God or 
an opinion of men, as unauthoritative and false. There is 
no clear and emphatic recognition in it of God in his trne 
character and rights. Mr. B. has never caught a glimpse of 
him. He gropes in almost as absolute ignorance of Jehovah, 
as though he had never heard his name. There is no clear 
and undoubting recognition of the Scriptures as an authorita- 
tive revelation from him. They are directly and formally re- 
jected as a rule of faith, and the whole office of determining 
what is truth, and legislating in religion, is assigned either 
to the individual for himself, or to the Roman hierarchy 
for the race. 

The principles on which Mr. Brownson has proceeded 
throughout, and in his acceptance of Roman Catholicism, 
as much as in any other of his successive faiths, are the prin- 
ciples of infidelity, or the express and formal rejection of 
Jehovah as moral governor, and the object of homage, 
submission, and trust. This is the consequence partly of 
his not having had proper religious instruction in his child- 
hood, and of his early falling under the influence of persons 
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who led him into false views, perplexities, and scepticism. 
He says of his youth :— 


“Unhappily, while I had strong religious affections and the 
elements of Christian belief, I belonged to no church, and had 
no definite creed. True, I had been taught the Shorter Cate- 
chism, but I was not taught it as something I must believe, and 
I soon learned that they who taught it to me did not themselves 
believe it. True, also, I was taught the Apostles’ Creed, but I 
was not required to believe it, and received no instructions as 
to its sense.” ‘I attached very little definite meaning to what 
I was taught, and was open to any kind of influences by which 
I was surrounded. The most I was told was, that I must ‘ get 
religion,’ ‘ experience religion,’ have ‘a change of heart,’ ‘be 
born again ;’ but how that was to be brought about, I could not 
understand. I took it for granted that I had not experienced 
religion, and I really wished that I might be born again; but 
how I could be born again, or what I was to do in order to be 
born again, nobody explained to my understanding.”—Pp. 7-9. 


But he soon fell into the company of persons who gave 
him specific notions of what they thought he should or 
should not believe. 


**But time went on, and after I was fourteen years of age, I 
was thrown upon anew world, into the midst of new and strange 
scenes, and exposed to new and corrupting influences. I fell in 
with new sectaries—universalists, deists, atheists, and nothing- 
arians, as they are called with us, who profess no particular reli- 
gion. I still held fast to the belief in my need of religion, and 
there were times when my earlier feelings revived, and I en- 
joyed my silent meditations. But my young head became con- 
fused with the contradictory opinions I heard advanced, with 
the doubts and denials to which I listened, and for a time my 
mind was darkened, and I half persuaded myself that all 
religion was a delusion—the work of priestcraft or statecraft. 
I was in a labyrinth of doubt, with no Ariadne’s thread to guide 
me out to the light of day.”—P. 13. 


It was thus in a destitution of all true knowledge of God, 
and under a doubt of the authority and teachings of his 
word, that Mr. B. commenced his theologico-speculative 
career, and it is in that ignorance of Him, distrust of his 
word, and reliance on himself, that he proceeded at all its 
subsequent stages. 
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I. Thus the principles which he avows and represents as 
having governed him in his successive speculations are 
rationalistic and infidel, and involve a total rejection of God 
as a teacher by a revelation of his will, and of his word as 
a rule of faith. Thus he says :— 


“T felt as every thinking man feels and always must feel, that 
reason is insufficient, and that with no other guide it is impos- 
sible to attain to all truth, or always to avoid all error; but it 
was the best guide I had, and all I could do was to exercise it 
Sreely and honestly upon all subjects,—to give it fair play and 
abide the result. I did not absolutely reject the Scriptures, nor 
absolutely accept them. As the word of God they were infallible ; 
but they were and could be the word of God only in the sense 
intended by the Holy Ghost, and that sense I had no infallible 
means of ascertaining. I could not then feel myself bound by 
the strict letter of the Scriptures, and felt that I had a right to 
interpret them by my own understanding, and to explain them 
in accordance with the dictates of natural reason. I consequently 
without rejecting them attenuated their practical authority, and 
made reason a rule for them, instead of taking them, as the 
believer must, as a rule for reason.”—Pp. 36-37. 


He thus assumes and represents that God has not so 
clearly revealed himself in his word, and cannot through 
the medium of language, that it can be discerned with cer- 
tainty from the revelation itself what it is that it means. 
And this he affirms not simply of particular expressions, or 
occasional passages, but of the whole body of the Scriptures ; 
—covenants, laws, promises, threatenings; assertions by 
God of his authority; expressions of his will; teachings 
respecting the method of redemption ; delineations of the 
person. and offices of Christ; explanations of the aim and 
object of his death, and the method of justification through 
him ; affirmations of the necessity of repentance, faith, love ; 
representations of the office of the Spirit in the renovation 
and sanctification of the mind; predictions of the resurrection 
and judgment of the dead, and the retribution through an 
endless life of all, according to their character here ; and all 
other subjects of which the sacred writings treat. According 
to Mr. B. there is not one of these themes, even the 
simplest and most indubitable, in respect to which such a 
revelation is made in the divine word, that from that word 
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itself the reader can discern with certainty what it is that 
is tanght or meant to be taught. And on the ground, he 
assumes, that language is necessarily an inadequate and 
uncertain vehicle of thought. But this is a denial that God 
either has or can make a revelation of his will to men in 
such a form as to place it in their power to comprehend it 
and bind them to receive and confide in it. For language 
is not only immeasurably the most adequate and perfect 
medium of conveying a revelation to men, but it is the only 
medium through which a revelation can be made of laws, 
promises, purposes, and facts, such as are presented to us in 
the Bible. But to deny the fact and possibility of such a 
revelation of his will, is to deny the fact and possibility to 
God, of revealing himself as God, asserting his rights, and 
instituting and exercising a moral government over men. 
It is to assert that an impassable barrier separates him from 
his creatures; that from the want of a vehicle of communi- 
cating with them he is wholly isolated from them and they 
wholly isolated from him. It is wholly therefore to divest 
the divine word of authority. It strikes it from its office as 
a revelation of his will into a dead letter; a mass of indeter- 
minable signs; of unintelligible enigmas; and niullifies 
therefore all its laws, cancels its promises, and blots out its 
disclosures of the future. Nota gleam of light is discernible 
in it on any of the subjects of which it treats. Not a par- 
ticle of certainty exists, indeed, what the subjects are which 
its language denotes. But this is the blankest infidelity. It 
is a denial that God has revealed himself to us as a moral 
governor, as absolutely as a direct affirmation that he has 
not would be. It is a denial that the Scriptures are his word 
and have any authority over us, as absolutely as a denial 
would be that they proceeded from him, and affirmation 
that they are the mere word of uninspired men. It exhibits 
religion accordingly as impossible, except as a mere blind 
naturalism. 

Mr. Brownson therefore wholly discarded the Bible as 
an intelligible revelation and a guide of his faith. He says, 
indeed, he “did not absolutely reject the Scriptures ;” that 
is, he did not formally deny that they are the word of God; 
but that was not necessary to his total rejection of them as 
an intelligible and authoritative manifestation of his will 
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and of the great facts and truths of his government. Hav- 
ing pronounced them unintelligible and unauthoritative, he 
could admit that they were from God, and yet maintain 
that they were no revelation of his will, and no exposition 
of his own obligations, nor rule of his faith. ‘“ As the 
word of God,” he says, that is as to the mysterious sense 
which God employed them to express, the Scriptures “ were 
infallible; but they .were and could be the word of God 
only in the sense intended by the Holy Ghost, and that 
sense I had no infallible means of ascertaining.” He accord- 
ingly openly avows that on that ground he rejected the 
meaning-—whether it was of their laws, their threatenings, 
their representations of the person and work of Christ, and 
the method of redemption through him, their predictions of 
a resurrection, judgment, and eternal retribution, or any 
other fact, truth, or purpose which their language, taken in 
its grammatical sense, expresses,—and arbitrarily put on them 
such a construction as harmonized with his preconceived or 
independent views. “ J could not, then, feel myself bound 
by the strict letter of the Scriptures, and felt that I wap a 
ricut to interpret them by my own understanding, and to 
explain them in accordance with the dictates of natural rea- 
son.” THe thus takes the stand, openly and without reserve, 
of infidelity ; denying that the word of God is a rule for 
him, and claiming the right, on every subject, either to set 
it aside, or put on it whatever arbitrary construction he 
pleases, and make it thereby the vehicle of exhibiting his own 
opinions as the teachings of God. Scepticism, rationalism, 
infidelity, never assumed a more open and defiant attitude 
than Mr. B. takes in this theory of the unintelligibleness and 
unauthoritativeness of the sacred word, and the supremacy 
over it of the judgment and will of the interpreter. Atheism 
itself never more absolutely denied the reality of God’s moral 
government and the responsibility of man to him, than Mr. 
3. denies them in this scheme. His acknowledgment of 
the word of God is a rejection instead of a reception of it as 
obligatory on his understanding and conscience, for he ac- 
knowledges it only as a congeries of unintelligible signs that 
bale our reason and mock our need of instruction from 
him. 
II. He assumed and maintained that reason is the criterion 
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and the only criterion, of truth within his reach, and is to be 
taken as the rule by which the signification of the Scriptures 
is to be determined, and the meaning obtained, that, so far 
as they are received, is ascribed tothem. And this arroga- 
tion of the right to determine for himself what is truth, in- 
dependently of the Scriptures and in despite of them, was 
the necessary consequence of his rejection of the sacred 
writings as unintelligible. For as, according to his judg- 
ment of them, God had made no revelation of his will, Mr. 
Brownson had no other means except his own faculties to 
determine what is right. If God has furnished him with no 
light, what is more certain than that he cannot gain any, 
unless it be by the use of his own faculties of intelligence, 
judgment, and moral feeling? He accordingly says :— 

“Taking reason as my guide and authority, I supposed that 
the Scriptures were to be explained in accordance with reason, 
so as to teach a rational doctrine.” 

‘“*T was the more ready to adopt these loose notions of Serip- 
tural interpretation, from the fact that in falling back on my 
own reason, imperfect as I knew it to be, I necessarily excluded 
from revelation the revelation of anything supernatural or 
above reason. The revelation might be supernaturally made, 
and so far I could admit the supernatural; but it could be the 
revelation of no supernatural matter or truth transcending the 
natural order. A revelation of supernatural truth, of an order 
of truth or of things whose nature could not be subjected to 
the judgment of natural reason, would demand a superlatively 
endowed and assisted teacher and judge to bring it within the 
reach of my natural understanding. I rejected therefore at 
once all the mysteries of faith; treated them as non-avenues, 
and reduced Christianity to a system of natural religion, or of 
moral and intellectual philosophy. If left to my natural reason, 
I could not accept what was beyond the reach of natural rea- 
son. Natural reason thus became the measure of revealed 
truth ; and if so, I had the right to reject every interpretation 
of Scripture that deduced from it a doctrine which reason could 
not comprehend and approve. If I retained any respect for the 
Bible, I must give to its langnage a free and rational interpreta- 
tion.”—Pp. 57, 58. 

By reason, it should be considered, he means, not simply 
that attribute whose special office it is to distinguish truth 
from error, but the whole mind. He uses the term, his 
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whole volume shows, in a comprehensive sense, to denote 
the intellect, the conscience, and the emotional nature, and 
just as they are, fallen, darkened, averse from God, selfish, 
under the dominion of false and perverting views, and the 
sway of evil affections. His reason is the rationalistic view 
he entertains, and the sentiments it inspires; his “ moral” 
as he calls it, “and intellectual philosophy ;” the whole 
sum of his mental and moral nature, precisely as he was, 
unconverted, unenlightened by the Spirit or word of God, 
rejecting him and his truth, and arrogating to himself the 
oftice of lawgiver and judge. Thus he founded what he 
regards as the most important act of his life, his assent to 
the doctrines and submission to the power of the Catholic 
church, on his philosophy exclusively of the subject, the 
object, and their relation in thought, not on his construction 
of the Scriptures, nor the authority of the Roman hierarchy. 
—Pp. 283, 284, 294, 295. 

But this is openly and avowedly the ground of mere 
rationalism. It is a denial of all real authority to the word 
of God, and assertion of the supremacy of the mind itself 
over it, and right to determine whether or not it shall be 
received. Instead, however, of aggrandizing the powers of 
the mind, and exhibiting them as equal to the office which 
he assigns them, he depresses and dwarfs them to the lowest 
depth of weakness and incompetence to discern and com- 
prehend the truth. For if, as he maintains, the mind with 
all its powers of intelligence is incapable of learning any- 
thing of God from his word; if its perceptive faculties are 
so blunted, if its reason is reduced so near the verge of 
extinction, that language, the most perfect instrument of 
conveying thought to creatures that God has ever devised, 
cannot be made the vehicle of communicating to it any 
clear and determinate truths respecting him and his will, 
then how absurd it is to suppose that it can gain any know- 
ledge of him from other sources? If, as Mr. B. so dogmati- 
cally and strenuously assumes and represents, God cannot 
reveal himself to them, what can transcend the folly of 
imagining and asserting that they can, by their unassisted 
faculties, discover him, and ascertain his will? Atheism, 
not a rational and obligatory religion, is the natural result 
of his principles. 
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III. And, finally, he maintains that the church has a 
higher authority in religion, not only than the Scriptures, 
but than reason itself, and is invested with the absolute 
right to determine what is true, and bind the intellect and 
conscience to receive and obey its behests. 


“What it (the church) believed was of little consequence, 
since I resolved to abnegate my own reason, and take the 
church for my guide. My proceeding was precipitate, but, 
after all, was not rash, for it was logical, and justified by the 
resolution I had taken.” ‘I had joined the church because I 
had despaired of myself, and because, despairing of reason, I 
had wished to submit to authority.”»—Pp., 17, 23, 


And he afterwards ascribed that authority exclusively to 
the Catholic church, and on the ground of it submitted 
himself to her sway, and entered her communion. 


“The process (philosophy of ‘life by communion’) I have 
detailed did not bring me into the church, but, taken in con- 
nexion with the historical facts in the case, it did remove all my 
ad priori objections, and bring me to the recognition of the 
church as authoritative, by virtue of the divine-human life it 
lived for natural reasons. This was not all that I needed, but, 
it was much, and required me to go farther, and submit myself 
to her, and take her own explanation of herself and of her 
dogmas. 

“There is then but one rational course for me to take, that of 
going to the church, and begging her to take charge of me, and 
do with me what she judges proper. As the Roman Catholic 
church is clearly the church of history, the only church that can 
have the slightest historical claim to be regarded as the body of 
Christ, it is where I must go, and her teachings, as given through 
her pastors, that I must accept as authoritative for natural rea- 
son.”—Pp. 369-372. 

“My act of submission to the Catholic church was an intelli- 
gent, a reasonable act ; an act of reason, though indeed of reason 
assisted by grace, because I had full evidence of the fact that 
she is God’s church, founded and sustained by him, and endowed 
with the authority and the ability to teach me in all things per- 
taining to salvation. I had proof satisfactory to reason that God 
had himself instituted her as the medium of communion between 
him and men.”—P, 398. 
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He thus now invests the church with sole and absolute 
authority over religion and even reason, declares her to be 
the only legitimate guide, and affirms that her teachings 
are obligatory in the utmost degree on the intellect and con- 
science. But this is wholly contradictory to the other pos- 
tulates on which he proceeds. For if, as he affirms in his 
first doctrine, it is impossible to God to make a revelation 
through the medium of language, that is intelligible and 
susceptible of a clear and demonstrable interpretation, then 
it is impossible that he can have given any intelligible and 
certain proofs that he has instituted the Catholic church and 
invested her with authority over his word and the faith of 
his people. In thus asserting that God has made such a 
revelation of his will in respect to that hierarchy, and given 
clear and irresistible signals of his communication to her of 
that- extraordinary power, Mr. Brownson takes back the 
whole of the pretexts on which he denies the intelligibleness 
of the divine word, its adequacy as a rule of faith, and its 
obligatoriness on the conscience. If the doctrine he here 
teaches respecting the church is true, the assumption on 
which he founds the whole tissue of his speculations respect- 
ing the unintelligibleness of the Scriptures and inadequacy 
as a rule of faith, is false. If that assumption is true, then 
his doctrine is false in respect to the office and authority of 
the church. It is equally contradictory also to his doctrine 
respecting the supreme authority of reason in religion, in 
contravention of God and his word. For if, as he there 
avers, reason is of necessity the supreme and sole guide in 
religion, because from the indeterminableness of language it 
is impossible for God to make a revelation of his will, then it 
is clear that a revelation cannot have been made by which 
that prerogative is transferred from reason to the church, 
and men placed under obligation to “abnegate” their rea- 
son, and submit themselves implicitly to the church. If 
reason, as he maintains in the one case, is of necessity the 
absolute umpire, it cannct be, as he affirms in the other, 
wholly unauthoritative and under the umpirage of the 
church. 

The great principles on which Mr. Brownson proceeds in 
his speculations are thus those of mere rationalism, of undis- 
guised and blank infidelity. They contain no recognition 
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whatever of Jehovah as the moral governor of the world, 
the author of laws, of covenants, of promises, of threatenings, 
of predictions, the institutor and revealer of the work of 
redemption, and of the Scriptures as containing that revela- 
tion. Instead, they deny that the Scriptures are a revela- 
tion (because it is affirmed they are unintelligible), and are 
of authority, and maintain that the mind alone, and without 
aid from God, is the discoverer of truth, and alone has power 
to bind the conscience. And finally in contravention of 
these postulates, but equally to the exclusion of God from 
his prerogative, he teaches, that that office belongs not to the 
individual mind, or to reason as an attribute, but to a body 
of men who are organized as a society or hierarchy. If 
then Mr. B.’s several speculations and faiths are founded on 
these principles, and have been controlled by them, it is 
clear that in place of legitimate and Christian, they are 
wholly rationalistic and infidel; and that that is their cha- 
racter we shall now proceed to show. 

The first step he records in his theological career after his 
arrival at manhood, was his entrance into the Presbyterian 
church, and he expressly indicates that in that he proceeded 
on the rationalistic principles which, as we have stated, he 
represents as having controlled him in each of his successive 
faiths and professions. 

1. The ground he had previously occupied was that of 
unhesitating rationalism, or reliance on reason as the sole 
determiner of truth, to which, as he relates, he had been led 
by the universalists, deists, atheists, and nothingarians, 
under whose influence he fell after he entered his fifteenth 
year; p. 13. But he alleges he had now discovered the 
inadequacy of reason to the office he had assigned it, and 
avers that he had renounced its authority and guidance. 
Thus he says :— 


“TJ had joined the church because I had despaired of myself, 
and because despairing of reason, I had wished to submit to 
authority ;” p. 23. “I had given up the free exercise of my 
own reason for the sake of an authoritative teacher, and had 
obtained no such teacher. I had despaired of finding the truth 
by my own reason, and had now nothing better, nor so good, 
because I could not now exercise it freely ;” p. 25. “ As far as 
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I could I abnegated my own rational nature, denied reason to 
make way for revelation, rational conviction to make way for 
authority.”—P. 30. 


He thus persuades himself that in that act he renounced 
the authority he had before ascribed to reason, and with- 
drew himself from its guidance. In this, however, he is 
manifestly mistaken. He clearly proceeded on the ground 
of rationalism in that act as much as he had in the previous 
stages of his career, when he formally assigned to reason 
the prerogative of determining the truth and controlling the 
conseienee. For it was founded exclusively on his own 
judgment. It was the work of his own powers, the result 
of his reasonings and convietions, as absolutely as his rejec- 
tion of the Scriptures as an authoritative rule of faith had 
before been and continued to be. He was not moved to it 
by a command of God or a regard to his authority. He 
was not prompted to it by a command of the church or 
submission to an authority it asserted over his faith. His 
.veasons for the act lay wholly in his own mind, and he pro- 
ceeded in it in as perfect independence of God and man, 
_and jn as absolute reliance on himself, as he had in any of 
his previous mental processes. His whole change lay in his 
forming, in his undoubting self-reliance, a new judgment; 
in his giving hig rationalistic speculations a new direction. 
The principle that reigned in the act was the same that had 
swayed him before. 
2. He proceeded in this act on a rejection of the Seriptures 
_ as an authoritative rule of faith, on the allegation that they 
are so unintelligible, that to be left to them is to be left with- 
out any means of a certain knowledge of God and of duty. 
Thus, he treats the direction he received from the church 
he entered, to take the Bible as his guide, and seek to 
understand it, as a moekery of his necessities; as though, 
however diligently and impartially he might study it, it was 
incapable of proving to him a guide. 


** My pastor said,,on giving me a copy of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith: ‘ We do not give you this as a summary of 
the doctrines you must hold [as a condition of salvation], but as 
an excellent summary of the doctrines which we believe the 
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Scriptures teach. What you are to believe is the Bible. You 
must take the Bible as your creed, and read it with a prayerful 
mind, begging the Holy Ghost to aid you to understand it 
aright.’ But while the church refused to take the responsibility 
of telling me what doctrines I must believe, while she sent me 
to the Bible and private judgment, she yet claimed authority 
to condemn and excommunicate me as a heretic, if I departed 
from the standard of doctrine contained in her Confession.”»— 
Pp. 23, 24. 


Now, such a direction from the pastor to take the Bible 
as his guide, was perfectly legitimate, and the fulfilment of 
a great and imperative duty, on the supposition that that 
Book is from God, and is an intelligible and authoritative 
rule of faith. If that is its character and the office it is 
designed to fill, the exhortation to receive it as such, and 
embrace and submit to its teachings, was the only counsel 
the pastor could with propriety have given, and obedience 
to it was the only course Mr. Brownson could consistently 
have taken. To reject it, was directly to reject the authority 
and will of God. In repelling it, accordingly, Mr. Brown- 
son proceeded on the assumption that the Bible is not an 
intelligible and authoritative rule of faith, and set it aside 
therefore as having no claim on his conscience, or title to his 
study. 

This, indeed, he openly avows. He treated its teachings 
with utter indifference, as though they lay wholly out of the 
sphere of the faith he was to cherish. 


“The question with me was not what, but whom I was to be- 
lieve; not what doctrines I must embrace, but what authority 
I was to obey, or on what authority I was to take my belief. 
As to particular doctrines, they did not trouble me. I paid very 
little attention to them. I regarded them of minor considera- 
tion, and never entered very deeply into their investigation. 
The important thing with me from the first was, to find out the 
rule of faith.”—P. 29. 


This is the most extraordinary confession we ever heard 
from a being who professed to be in earnest search after a 
knowledge of God and his government. A rule ef faith 
eannot possibly be of higher importance than the faith of 
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which it is the rule. If the faith itself, the facts, truths, 
covenants, and promises to be believed, are of no considera- 
tion, are not worth the trouble of being investigated and 
determined, the rule by which they are to be determined 
must plainly be of equally little moment. But it was the 
doctrines of the Bible to which he was thus indifferent, and 
he was thus regardless of them because he held them to be 
indeterminable by himself, and without authority. In his 
search for a rule, therefore, he left the Bible and God him- 
self wholly out of notice, and looked only to man, to his 
own unassisted and bewildered mind, which he calls his rea- 
son, or to a body of men organized as a church, and having 
a summary of the doctrines they hold. No infidel could 
have treated the Scriptures with more utter neglect. Had 
Mr. B. had the slightest knowledge of God; had he ever 
caught a glimpse of his being, his majesty, his rights, his 
dominion, and his claims to submission and homage, this 
would have been impossible. He would have seen that 
thus to slight the revelation he has made of himself and his 
will, is a sin of the greatest enormity ; that his first and most 
imperative duty was to study and search God’s word, and 
make it the guide of his faith and the rule of his life. In 
the presence of that great Being, he would have felt that 
the opinions and authority of man have no title to his sub- 
mission and are of no significance. But Jehovah, his law- 
giver, and the author and revealer of the method of redemp- 
tion, was as wholly excluded from his regard and out of his 
thoughts, as though he had had no knowledge that he is his 
creator and had never heard his name. 

3. He assumed that it was the prerogative of the church 
to determine what his faith should be. That was the 
ground, he asserts, on which he entered the Presbyterian 
church. “TI had joined the church, because I had de- 
spaired of myself, and because despairing of reason, I had 
wished to submit to authority.”.—P. 23. And it was be- 
cause that church refused to usurp such authority over him, 
and remitted him to God as his lawgiver, and the Bible as the 
revelation of God’s laws and will, that he withdrew from its 
communion. “If the Presbyterian church had satisfied me 
that she had authority, was authorized by Almighty God to 
teach and direct me, I could have continued to submit; but 
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while she exercised the most rigid authority over me, she 
disclaimed all authority to teach me, and remitted me to the 
Scriptures and private judgment.”—P. 23. And he thus 
assumed, that if the church had not the prerogative of dic- 
tating his faith, she had no control over him whatever, and 
he must again recur to his reason as the sole arbiter of truth 
and duty, without any regard to the teachings of the Serip- 
tures. 


“ The church demanded that I should treat her as a true 
mother, while she was free to treat me only as a step-son, or 
even as a stranger. But one thing or another, said I: either 
assume the authority and the responsibility of teaching and 
directing me, or leave me, with the responsibility, my freedom. 
if you have authority from God, avow and exercise it. I am 
all submission ; I will hold what you say, and do what you bid. 
If you have not, then say so, and forbear to eall me to an 
account for differing from you, or disregarding your teachings. 
Either bind me or loose me. Do not mock me with a freedom 
which is not freedom, or with an authority that is illusory. If 
you claim authority over my faith, tell me what I must believe, 
and do not throw upon me the labor and responsibility of form- 
ing a creed for myself; if you do not, if you send me to the 
Bible and private judgment to find out the Christian faith the 
best way I can, do not hold me obliged to conform to your 
standards, or assume the right to anathematize me for departing 
from them.”—Pp. 24, 25. 


While he thus, on the one side, conceded to the church 
the absolute right to dictate his faith, if she chose to assume 
and exercise that authority, and affirmed that he was pre 
pared to yield implicit obedience to her dicta; he assumed 
on the other, that if she refused to arrogate that office, she 
had no right to regard the Bible as an authoritative rule of 
faith, and discipline him for rejecting its doctrines; and 
thereby denied its authority over his conscience, and the 
conscience of the cliurch. He thus, in this first step in his 
career, proceeded on the ground of mere rationalism. In- 
stead of recognising God and his word, he wholly disre- 
garded and rejected them, and either arrogated to himself 
the right of determining what is true and obligatory, or 
assigned it to fellow men. God and the Bible had no place 
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in the considerations by which he was governed. His acts, 
accordingly, instead of religious, were in contravention of 
religion—a negation of God and assertion of self, in inde- 
pendence of him. 

On renouncing the doctrines and communion of the 
Presbyterian church, he reverted to the Universalism he 
had before entertained, and openly and avowedly on the 
principles of rationalism and infidelity. He says :— 


“T could not feel myself bound by the strict letter of the 
Scriptures, and felt that I had a right to interpret them by my 
own understanding, and to explain them in accordance with the 
dictates of natural reason. I consequently, without rejecting 
them, attenuated their practical authority, and made reason @ 
rule for them, instead of taking them, as @ believer must, as a 
rule for reason. I thus passed from so-called Orthodox Chris- 
tianity to what is sometimes denominated Liberal Christianity. 
This was my first notable change—a change from a Supernatu- 
ralist to a Rationalist. In fact, it should not be regarded so 
much as a change, as the commencement of my intellectual 
life." —P. 37, 


He thus admits that he was now a mere rationalist. He 
is mistaken in imagining that it was not equally his eharac- 
ter during the period of his union with the Presbyterian 
church. He had never received the word of God as an 
authoritative revelation. Ife had never truly recognised 
God as his lawgiver, and admitted and felt his claims to his 
submission and homage. He adds :— 


5 


“T rejected Presbyterianism, because I had no good reason 
for holding it, and because it could not meet the want I felt of 
an authoritative teacher. It did not even claim to be infallible, 
conceded that it might err, and could not give any proof that it 
had been instituted by Christ and his Apostles, or that its 
founders acted under a divine commission. These were suffi- 
cient reasons for not continuing a Presbyterian, but not for 
embracing any other particular sect. Where, then, was I to go? 
What was I to believe? I was unwilling to be an unbeliever, 
and felt deeply the need of having a religion of some sort. 
What should it be ?»—Pp. 38, 39. 


The answer to these questions should have been: I must 
go to God; I must go to his word which he has given, for 
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the very purpose of furnishing the knowledge of him, his 
will, and the method of redemption from sin and its curse, 
which I need. Let me take that as my guide, receive its 
teachings, and obey its commands. Not a thought, how- 
ever, of this kind gleams on Mr. Brownson’s darkened mind. 
God and his word do not come within the circle of his 
conceptions as sources of help. He makes no more recog- 
nition of him as his teacher, and of his word as the revela- 
tion of his will, than though he had never heard of him. 
He rejects the Scriptures, and conducts his inquiry precisely 
as an Atheist would, on the mere ground of his own unaided 
powers or human opinion. He proceeds :— 


“ Liberal Christianity was a vague term, and presented 
nothing definite or positive. Its chief characteristic was the 
denial of what was called Orthodoxy, and taking nature and 
reason for the rule of faith. The only definite form in which I 
was acquainted with it was that of Universalism.”—P, 39. 


And after mentioning several volumes on the subject he 
had read, he adds :— 


“ My aunt had placed these works in my hands when I was 
between fourteen and fifteen years of age, and, aided by her bril- 
liant and enthusiastic commentaries, they had shaken my early 
belief in future rewards and punishments, and unsettled my 
mind on the most important points of Christian faith.’—P. 41. 


After a notice of several Universalist writers, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


“ These works, together with some popular works openly war- 
ring against all revealed religion, indeed against all religion 
whether revealed or natural, I had read before becoming a Pres- 
byterian. They had a pernicious influence on my mind. They 
unsettled it, loosed it from its moorings, and filled me with 
doubt. I had in my despair gone to the Presbyterian church, 
in order to get rid of the doubts they had excited, and to be 
taught the truth.”—P. 52. 


He thus shows that his entering the Presbyterian church 
was not the consequence of a true acceptance by him of the 
doctrines of the Bible, to which he professed assent, but 
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instead, sprang from his very disbelief of them, and uncer- 
tainty what the truth is on the subjects which they respect. 
In place of having abandoned his unbelief, and escaped his 
doubts, his aim in it was to extricate himself from those 
doubts. ‘It was a blind submission,” he says, “and really 
no submission of my reason at all. It was a cowardly act, 
the act of an intellectual desperado.”—P. 34. He goes 
on :— 


“Presbyterianism not being the true church, being in fact 
only a self-constituted body, though she silenced those doubts 
for a brief time, could not solve or remove them. When I was 
forced to admit that Presbyterianism had no authority in the 
matter, I was necessarily forced back on the point whence it 
had taken me up, when I believed, so fur as I believed any- 
thing, the doctrine of Universalism. The truth is, my mind 
was unsettled, and, in reality, had been from the time my well- 
meaning aunt had undertaken to initiate me into the doctrine 
of Universalism, and had adhered to any fixed doctrines only 
by spasmodic efforts. In reality, my mind continued unsettled 
for many years later than the period I am now treating of.”— 
Pp. 52, 53. 


In withdrawing from the Presbyterian church and revert- 
ing to Universalism, he only laid aside a mask he had worn 
for a time, and appeared again in his proper person as a 
denier of endless punishment, and a rationalist, without any 
change of doctrine or character. 

Universalism, however, soon became as unsatisfactory as 
Presbyterianism, and drove him, as he attempted to follow 
its principles to their issues, into open and unhesitating infi- 
delity. He says :-— 


“TI could not, following my own veason, and without any 
divinely commissioned teacher, believe in the doctrine of the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. It seemed to me unjust. I 
could conceive it just only on condition that God had given us 
an infallible means of knowing the truth, and sufficient power, 
naturally or supernaturally, of always obeying it, and resisting 
all temptation to evil. These I could not perceive had been 
given..... 

“ Nor is this the worst. We are not only weak to know, but 
we are even weaker to perform... ..I am surrounded with tempt- 
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ations to which my firmest resolves succumb... ..Now it cannot 
be that a just and good God has placed me in this world in the 
midst of so many seductions, surrounded by so many enemies 
to my virtue, left me in so much darkness, so frail and so mo- 
rally weak in myself, and yet attached the penalty of eternal 
death even to my slightest transgressions.”—Pp. 53, 54. 


This is an example of the facility with which Mr. Brown- 
son can blow hot or cold at the same time, as the exigency 
of his argument happens to require. The estimate he 
places on himself here, is the most distant opposite of that 
which he advances in his claim that reason is an authorita- 
tive and adequate guide in religion. He here exhibits him- 
self as so weak, blind, and helpless, that justice itself can- 
not condemn him to everlasting death for his sins. There 
he represents his reason as so perfect a criterion of truth, 
that a revelation from God of himself and his will, can 
yield him no assistance in discovering it. He proeeeds:— 


“‘ These were reasons sufficient, I thought, for rejecting endless 
punishment.....As to the positive part of Universalism [that is, 
the affirmation that all will be saved] I felt less certain, both 
because I was not perfectly satisfied that the Scriptures taught 
it, and because J had a lurking doubt of the Divine inspiration 
and authority of the Scriptures themselves. But having made 
up my mind that the endless punishment of the wicked was a 
thing not to be dreaded, I felt the less scruple on the subject, as 
no great consequences would or could follow even an error on 
the subject. Zhe question of the authority of the Scriptures, I 
waived as far as possible, and I honestly thought at the time 
that they might be, and ought to be explained in the sense of 


the final salvation, or final happiness of all mankind.”—Pp. 55, 
56. 


His faith in the doctrine was thus not founded in any 
measure on the Scriptures—he doubted their inspiration 
and waived their anthority—but was the work merely of his 
rationalism. Whether they taught it or not he was not 
sure; but whether they taught it or not he thought they 
“‘ ought to be explained” as teaching it. On investigating 
them, however, and finding that in place of admitting such 
a construction they clearly teach the endless punishment of 
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the wicked, instead of receiving that doctrine as a revela- 
tion from God he rejected them as without authority, and 
passed into blank and undisguised infidelity. 


“In the commencement of my career as a universalist I did 
my best to smother my doubts as to revelation and to defend 
universalism as a Scriptural doctrine. But I succeeded only 
indifferently. I had made up my mind that endless vindictive 
punishment was contrary to reason and incompatible with the 
love and goodness of God, but when I became forced to study 
the Scriptures more attentively in order to defend universalism 
against the objections I had to meet, I became satisfied that they 
did not teach the final salvation ef all men, if literally interpreted, 
and that I must either reject them as authority for reason, or 
else accept. the doctrine of endless punishment. The answers 
we gave to the texts cited against us could not stand the test of 
honest criticism, and those we adduced in our favor were more 
specious than conelusive. Either then, since the doctrine of 
endless punishment is contrary to reason, I must give up reason, 
and then have no reason for accepting the Scriptures at all, and 
no means of determining their sense, or I must make reason the 
judge not only of the meaning of Seripture, but of the truth or 
falsity of that meaning. I chose, as was reasonable in my posi- 
tion, the latter alternative, and rejected the authority of the 
Scriptures.”—Pp. 67, 68. 


He thus undisguisedly places his rejection of the Scrip- 
tures on the ground of his rationalism. Assuming that a 
being of infinite justice and goodness cannot possibly differ 
from him in his judgment of what it is proper to do with 
revolted subjects, and finding that the sacred writings 
ascribe a purpose to God respecting them which is at war 
with his notions of what is right, he on that aceount rejects 
their authority, denies their inspiration, and takes the atti- 
tude towards them of open and scornful infidelity. And not 
the slightest touch of self-distrust embarrassed him in this 
measure. So far from it, he regarded it then, and regards 
it still, with self-congratulation as a triumphant assertion of 
his prerogative as a rational being, to determine his. own 
course, and a happy extrication of himself frem the tram- 
mels of authority divine or human. “The moment,” he 
says, “I broke off my connexion with the universalists, and 
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took up my position openly and above board, not as a dis- 
believer, but as an unbeliever [rejecting all revealed re- 
ligion], I felt restored to my manhood, I felt like a new 
man.”—P. 81. 

Having thus formally disowned God and his word, and 
arrogated to himself the right of determining the doctrines 
he should hold or reject, and the life he should live, instead 
of feeling himself disqualified for the office of a teacher, and 
subsiding into silence, he became more restless, aspiring, 
and aggressive than he had before been, and in the audacity 
of his self-confidence and ambition, attempted a revolution 
of society universally, and a redemption, according to his 
notions, of the world. He says :— 


** But some work I must have, something to do, to prevent my 
activity from recoiling on itself, and as Universalism had made 
me doubt the utility of all labors for another world, I was forced 
to look for a work to be done in this world. I had made nothing 
of my religious speculations, nothing of my inquiries as to the 
invisible and the heavenly, and reason counselled me, obliged 
me to leave them, to drop from the clouds, take my stand on the 
solid earth, and devote myself to the material order, to the vir- 
tue and happiness of mankind in this earthly life. Certainly this 
did not perfectly satisfy me in the beginning ; but it seemed the 
only alternative that was left me. J had no choice in the mat 
ter..—Pp. 84, 85. 


What had become of the boasted freedom for which he 
had struggled so sharply in his contest with Presbyterian- 
ism? What had become of the reason to which he had just 
arrogated the absolute right of determining, as it pleased, 
the faith he should cherish, and the labors he should under- 
take? But this is but one example of the absurd and self- 
confuting pretexts on which Mr. Brownson attempts to jus- 
tify himself in adopting the false and impious schemes of 
which he snecessively became the disciple and advocate. 


“With the fear of hell the hope of heaven had escaped; and 
as the other world disappeared from my view, nothing but this 
world did or could remain.”—Pp., 84, 85. 

““T became what is now called a socialist, and found for many 
years a vent for my activity in devising, supporting, refuting, 


and rejecting theories and plans of World-Reform. 


5? 
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“Failing to find an authority competent to teach me the true 
sense of a supernatural revelation, I had step by step rejected 
all such revelation, and brought myself back to simple nature, 
to the world of the senses, and to this sublunary life. I neither 
asserted nor denied the existence of God. I neither believed 
nor disbelieved in a life after death. The position I took was— 
these are matters of which I know nothing, and therefore are 
matters of which I will endeavor not to think. Of this world 
and of the senses I do and may know something.”—Pp. 90, 91. 


Yet instead of realizing the depth of senselessness and 
impiety to which he had sunk in the adoption and avowal 
of these sentiments, he has the infatuation to exult in them, 
as lofty displays of independence, integrity, and fidelity to 
truth, and treat them, although direct denials of God, as in 
fact a real homage of him. In justification and eulogy of 
himself in thus discarding God and his word from his 
thoughts, he exclaims :— 


“*¢ Honesty is the best policy.2 Be honest with thyself; be 
honest with all the world.; be true to thy convictions ; be faith- 
ful in what truth thou hast, be it ever so little [be it, instead of 
truth, the most impious and fatal error], and never dream of sup- 
plying its defects by thy astuteness or craft.”—P. 95. 


What a splendid exemplification of self-restraint and self- 
abnegation in one who has just arrogated to himself the 
most absolute authority in religion and morals, and exercised 
it in the unhesitating rejection of God and his government, 
and assertion of his exemption from them! 


“ Certainly be so, if thou believest in a God who is truth 
itself, and with whom to lie is impossible. Fear not for thy 
cause, if thou believest it his cause, for it must stand and pros- 
per in his wisdom and power, not in thy human sagacity, thy 
human prudence, thy human policy. Throw thyself, heart and 
soul, on his truth, it will sustain thee ; if not, be content to 
fail."—P. 95. 


The self-contradiction Mr. Brownson exhibits in this at- 
tempt to dignify the grossest falsehood with the name of 
truth, to mask the most daring impiety under a pretext of 
homage to God, indicates a delirious rather than a sane 
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mind; but the solution lies in his utter ignorance of the 
Most High. He knows nothing of him but his name. His 
real deity is his boasted reason, by which he means himself, 
in the belief and assertion of the false scheme which hap- 
pens at the moment to command his assent. 

But what were the measures by which he proposed to 
reform mankind in the sphere of this life? Not the simple 
communication of knowledge respecting the interests of this 
world, the introduction of improvements in the arts, and 
ameliorations in the social and political sphere. No. His 
aim was to teach and diffuse his own infidel doctrines; to 
banish God and his word from the minds of men, and 
reduce them to a level, in blindness, perverseness, and im- 
piety, with himself. He first gave his sympathies, in a mea- 
sure, to Robert-Dale-Owenism. He soon turned with a 
larger faith to Fanny-Wrightism, and especially to the pro- 
ject of taking children universally from their parents in 
infancy, and placing them in publie schools, from which the 
knowledge of God was to be wholly excluded, in order that 
they might be reared without any development of their 
religious or filial affections. 


“ The aim was, on the one hand, to relieve marriage of its 
urdens, and to remove the principal reasons for making it 
indissoluble; and on the other hand to provide for bringing up 
all children in a rational manner, to be reasonable men and 
women, that is, free from superstition, all belief in God and 
immortality, or regard for the invisible, and make them look 
upon this life as their only life, this earth as their only home, 
and the promotion of their earthly interests and enjoyments as 
their only end. The three great enemies to worldly happiness 
were held to be religion, marriage or family, and private pro- 
perty."—P. 129. 


And to this fiendish scheme of robbing parents of their 
children, extinguishing the parental and filial ties, and con- 
signing the young universally to brutal demoralization, Mr. 
Brownson gave his assent. He appears to have demurred 
at nothing in it, not even the promiscuous coneubinage 
which was one of its elements. And he attempts to miti- 
gate the disgrace of having entertained so “ abominable” a 
scheme as he now pronounces it, by the atrocious charge 
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that it is “justified by the theory of love adopted by very 
nearly the whole non-Catholic world.” “It must not, more- 
over, be assumed,” he says, “that they appeared to us in 
the gross and shocking light that they do to the public and 
even to myself at the present time.” It must be assumed 
certainly that these world-reformers who invented the 
scheme to remedy what they called fatal evils, understood 
what the measure they proposed was, and that they ap- 
proved it for the unbounded license and demoralization it 
proposed. If that was an objection instead of a recom- 
mendation, why did they not reject it? He shows, how- 
ever, that they contemplated that part of the scheme with 
the fullest deliberation :— 


* We saw clearly enough that they were not views to be car- 
ried into practice in the present state of society, and we pro- 
posed them to be adopted only by a future generation trained 
and prepared by our system of schools, founded and sustained 
by the public, to adopt without abusing them. In our minds 
the wonderworking effects of these schools were to precede this 
practical realization.”—P, 132. 


That is, they proposed first to sink the young of a gene- 
ration by an infidel training to such a depth of demoraliza- 
tion, that they would be prepared to adopt the horrid 
systein ; and the moment that point was reached, it was to 
be introduced in all its debasing ind hideous excesses, as 
the law of the community. 

To carry out their scheme of public schools, he soon joined 
with Robert Dale Owen and several other infidels in form- 
ing a combination known as The Workingmen’s Party, for 
the purpose of getting “ control of the political power of the 
State, so as to be able to use it for establishing their system 
of schools,” and he for a time edited a paper devoted to the 
advocacy of that clique; but he soon became aware of the 
impracticableness of the scheme, and turned to other pro- 
jects; and began to persuade himself that some sort of reli- 
gion is necessary for the reformation of the world. 


“No longer irritated against religion, by being obliged by 
my profession to seem to profess what I did not believe, I found 
myself almost instantly reverting with regret to my early reli- 
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gious principles and affections. The moment I avowedly threw 
off all religion, and began to work without it, I found myself 
impotent. I did not need religion to pull down or destroy 
society, but the moment I wished to build up, to effect some- 
thing positive, I found I could not proceed a single step with- 
out it. I was compelled to make brick without straw. Philo- 
sophers had told me, and I had believed, that self-interest would 
suffice as a motive power ; that all one has to do is to show men 
what is really for their interest, and they will do it. Nothing 
more false. Men are selfish enough, no doubt; but nothing is 
harder than to get them to labor for their own best interest... . 
It is not enough to show them their interest, to convince their 
understandings, I must have some power by which I can over- 
come what the religious people call the flesh, a power which will 
strengthen the will, and enable men to subdue their passions 
and control their lusts. Where am I to find this power, except 
in religious ideas and principles, in the belief in God and im- 
mortality, in duty, moral accountability ? 

“T need then religion of some sort, as the agent to induce 
men to make the sacrifices required in the adoption of my plans 
for working out the reform of society and securing to man his 
sarthly felicity. Certainly I was far enough from the Christian 
thought, but this conviction, real and sincere, was a step in my 
ascent from the abyss into which I had fallen.»—Pp. 141-143. 


3ut the reader must not be dazzled by these orthodox 
terms. The religion of which he represents himself as now 
beginning to feel the necessity, instead of the religion of the 
Bible, was a more besotted infidelity, a more impious nega- 
tion of God than that which he had before professed ; for it 
was a deification of man, and an attempt to justify it by the 
sible. He has the audacity now not only to record it with- 
out a blush, and vindicate himself in it, but to ascribe it to 
the grace of God. In relating his resumption of the office 
of preacher, he says :— 


““T have never reproached myself for the position I assumed 
after my connection with Fanny-Wrightism. JZ followed the best 
light I had, honestly, sincerely, unflinchingly. God gave me 
this grace, and he finally led me, without my foreseeing whither 
he was leading me, into the bosom of the church, Yet when I 
recommenced preaching J had hardly the simplest elements of 
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natural religion. My great aim was not to serve God, but to 
serve man; the love of my race, not the love of my Maker, 
moved me. I was still bent on social reform, and regarded 
religion and all things else solely in relation to that end. I 
found in me certain religious sentiments that I could not efface, 
certain religious beliefs or tendencies of which I could not divest 
myself. I regarded them as a law of my nature, as natural to 
man as the noblest part of our nature, and as such I cherished 
them, but as the expression in me of an objective world I sel- 
dom pondered them. I found them universal, manifesting them- 
selves in some form wherever man is found; but I received 
them, or supposed I received them, on the authority of humanity 
or human nature, and professed to hold no religion but that of 
humanity. I had become a believer in humanity, and put 
humanity in the place of God. The only God I recognised 
was the Divine in man, the divinity in humanity, one alike with 
God and with man, which I supposed to be the real meaning of 
the Christian doctrine of Incarnation, the mystery of Emma- 
nuel, or God with us, God manifest in the flesh. There may be 
an unmanifested God, and certainly is, but the only God who 
exists for us, is the God in man, the active and living principle 
of human nature.”—Pp. 147-149. 


This, instead of an “ ascent out of the abyss,” was a plunge 
into a lower deep of sottishness and impiety than that which 
he had before reached; for he now has the audacity to 
exhibit not only his reason, but his whole nature, steeped as 
it is in folly and wickedness, as divine, and thereby repre- 
sents God as on a level with himself in weakness, error, de- 
basement, and sin! Did detraction of God ever assume a 
more atrocious form than this? And this is the result of 
what he calls his new awakened conviction of the necessity 
of a religion of some sort, in order to carry out his plans for 
the reform of society! In his Fanny-Wrightism, he pro- 
posed to reduce the race to the lowest depths of debase- 
ment, by precluding them from the knowledge of God and 
morality, extinguishing their conscience and their natural 
modesty, and training them to the lawless indulgence of their 
coarsest appetites. Now, instead of simply excusing it by 
denying all moral distinctions, he attempts to justify the 
vileness and wickedness of men in all their forms, and invest 
them with spotlessness and dignity, by deifying man and 
exhibiting his impurity and malice and impiety as the work 
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of God! And this religion, which is a license and justifica- 
tion of evil in all its most malignant and revolting shapes, 
Mr. B. regarded as a power by which he can “ enable men 
to subdue their passions and control their lust.” What ex- 
quisite delicacy of perception he exhibits! What admirable 
qualifications in the consistency and truthfulness of his 
views, for a world-saviour! What modesty to set himself 
up asa reformer of what he callsGod! But his perceptions 
are so bewildered and false, he is so utterly destitute of all 
true ideas of God, he is so possessed with the thought that 
Jehovah is altogether such an one as himself, that he has 
no sense or suspicion of the self-contradiction and mon- 
strosity of his notions. 

After proceeding in the advocacy of this system for some 
time, he represents himself as slightly modifying his theory, 
and “cherishing views and feelings more in accordance 
with natural religion.” “I began,” he says, “ to approwi- 
mate to a belief in God as a creator and moral governor 
[distinct from and superior to man], not so much from any 
reasoning on the subject, as from the silent operations of 
my natural religious sentiments,” p. 150. But though he 
now joined the Unitarians, assumed the pastorate of a 
church, and placed himself, it might be supposed, under 
better influences, it was only to adopt new forms of infidel 
error, and present fresh exhibitions of lawless and revolting 
impiety. 

The first modification of his views which took place, he 
represents, was the adoption of the theory of the infidel Ben- 
jamin Constant, “ that religion has its origin in a sentiment 
that is natural to men,’ ’ and i is in effect “a revelation of the 
Invisible to the heart ” and that all the forms of religion 
that have risen in the world, from Fetichism up through all 
the shapes of animal, idol, and hero worship, to the Jewish 
and Christian Monotheism, are progressive developments of 
that instinct and revelation.—Pp. 152-157. 


“This theory,” he says, “ of the progress of religion corres- 
ponded with my theory of the progress of mankind [who were 
at this time his divinity and the object of his worship] and had 
for me many charms. I was prepared in advance to accept it, 
and did not at the time think of inquiring whether it had any 
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historical basis or not. The point in the theory which struck 
my attention, and influenced my studies and action, was the fact 
alleged, that man naturally seeks to embody his religious ideas 
and sentiments in institutions, and these institutions serve as in- 
struments of progress. What we want, I said, és a new religious 
institution or church, one that shall embody the advanced intel- 
ligence of the age and respond to all the new wants which time 
and events have developed. Every institution, in that it is an 
institution, has something fixed, inflexible, and inexpansive. 
Hence no institution can answer the wants of the race: in all 
times and places. The various religions of Fetichism, Sabean- 
ism, Symbolism, Polytheism, Judaism, Catholicism, have all been 
good and useful in their day, when and where they harmonized 
with the wants and intelligence of the people; but they have all 
been outgrown, and the human race has cast them off as the 
grown man casts off the garments of his childhood. . . That 
Catholicity had been outgrown and ceased to be useful was 
evinced by the Reformation. Protestantism was not a religion, 
was not a church, and in itself contained no germ of religious 
organization. . . What then (I asked) is our mission? .. . 
It is to labor directly for a new religious institution, church, or 
organization, which shall embody the most advanced ideas and 
sentiments of the race, and be true Cuurcn or THE Future, by 
containing in itself what was wanting in the religions of the past 
—the principle of its own progress.”—Pp, 158-161. 


Ilis theory was thus not only infidel but atheistic, recog- 
nising no being superior to man. The point from which he 
started was that he had just before reached, that man is 
God; that religion therefore is necessarily the product of 
his instinct or natural sentiment, in contradistinction from 
being a revelation from a superior being ; and consequently 
that all the religions that have prevailed in the world, or 
that now prevail, having had the same origin in the nature 
of man, are of equal truth and authority, whether they are 
the lowest shapes of Fetichism, the most degraded forms of 
animal worship, the deification of the brutal appetites and 
fiendish passions of men, and the homage of evil itself, or 
the worship of Jehovah as he has revealed himself and made 
known his will in the Bible. And yet though they prevail 
now on as vast a scale as they ever have, and have therefore 
as high a sanction from man as they had at any former 
period, he maintains that they have lost their adaptation to 
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the wants of the race, and their authority, and become 
effete. Neither this contradiction of the theory on which 
he was proceeding, however, nor his long experience of his 
incompetence to discern the truth, daunted his self-reliance 
in the least, or repressed his ainbition of the office of world- 
reformer. His self-deification rose in a ratio with his sue- 
cess in extinguishing in himself all belief in God. His 
infatuated confidence in his power to revolutionize the world 
increased just in proportion as his theories represented the 
race as divine, and therefore as neither needing nor capable 
of amelioration. He accordingly, while thus weltering in 
the lowest abyss of atheism, and believing in nothing ex- 
cept these portentous self-contradictions, and cherishing 
none but the most demoralizing schemes, undertook the 
task of superseding the religions that now prevail by a new 
and universal one of his own invention and institution. 


“Dr, Channing was not and could not be the man to found 
the new order, and rival and more than rival a Moses, and a 
greater than Moses. Among my friends and acquaintances I 
found none. Perhaps the thought passed through my head that 
I was myself the destined man, but I did not entertain it. I 
could not be more than John the Baptist. I might perhaps be 
the precursor of the new Messias, but not the new Messias him- 
self. My business was not to found the new church, but to pro- 
claim its necessity, and to prepare men’s minds and hearts to 
welcome it. 

“ You smile at my simplicity, or at my lofty estimate of my- 
self, but with less justice than you suppose. I was a believer in 
humanity, and the God I proposed to worship was the God in 
man.” —Pp. 171, 172. 


But this, instead of a justification of his attempt to revo- 
lutionize the religion of the world, was a reason that he 
should have regarded it asa crime. For if men are, as he 
held, divine, was it not unjust and impious to represent 
them as false religionists, and needing a reformation? Was 
it not an impeachment of his Deity, and attempt to dethrone 
him, and substitute himself in his place? The truth is, 
however, it was himself only that Mr. B. regarded as 
thoroughly divine. The reason of the rest of the race he 
thought weak, bewildered, and misled, compared to the 
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energy and authority of his own. Self-contradictions, how- 
ever, and absurdities like these, were no obstacles to him. 
He accordingly, in 1836, in conjunction, he alleges, with 
several Unitarians, organized a “ Society for Christian Union 
and Progress.” What the confusion of mind, or else dis- 
honesty was, with which he proceeded, is seen from the fact 
that though he utterly rejected Christianity and Jehovah its 
author, and his aim was tostrike it, along with all other reli- 
gions, from existence, he yet denominated the union of the 
race which he hoped to bring about against it, a Christian 
Union, and the Progress of that union a Christian Progress ; 
and such was the spell of blindness and infatuation in 
which he was held, that a series of years passed, ere he 
began to suspect his incompetence to carry through so por- 
tentous a scheme. 


“The name I gave to the Society was indicative of the prin- 
ciple of the future organization, and of the end I contemplated 
—the union and progress of the race. I remained with some 
interruption the minister of this society till the latter part of 
1843, when I began to suspect that man is an indifferent 
church-builder, and that God himself had already founded a 
church some centuries ago, quite adequate to our wants, and 
adapted to our nature and destiny. My society at one time was 
prosperous, but in general I could not pride myself on my suc- 
cess.”—P. 178. 


This, he alleges, was owing, however, to his excessive 
modesty ; and reluctance to dazzle and conquer the world 
by giving his powers full play. “Isaw clearly enough,” 
he says, “ that with more confidence in myself [strange that 
being, as he held, divine, he should have failed to appreciate 
his powers and place], a firmer grasp of my own convictions 
{a singular predicament for a deity who felt competent to 
revolutionize his supposed countless fellow deities], a stronger 
attachment to my own opinions, because they were mine 
[an equally singular defect in a divinity projecting such a 
stupendous scheme towards a race of gods], and a more dog- 
matic temper than I possessed, I might easily succeed, not 
in founding a new Catholic church indeed, but in founding 
a new sect, and, perhaps, a sect not without influence.”— 
P.179. A flat conclusion of so lofty an undertaking, pur- 
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sued through seven years of restless and daring war on 
truth, and advocacy of the most lawless and demoralizing 
error; it was sufficient, however, to soothe Mr. B.’s disap- 
pointed vanity. To found a new Catholic church, em- 
bracing the whole race, was a stupendous affair. But to 
found a mere sect was a very insignificant matter, as it 
might consist of only half-a-dozen individuals, and their 
chief influence might be only to excite the pity and detes- 
tation of spectators at their weakness and wickedness. Mr. 
Brownson, however, is not in the slightest degree abashed, 
or impressed with a sense of the inadequacy of his powers, 
that he did not succeed in founding even a sect. 

While pursuing this career of open war on Christianity, 
and theism itself, except as he deified man, he became in a 
measure acquainted with the modern metaphysics of Ger- 
many and France, and drew from that atheistic system the 
theory on which he entered the Catholic church. He had 
in all his previous changes proceeded on false assumptions. 
In the first stages of his course, he had been an uncompro- 
mising rationalist; then an open infidel; and at last, an 
atheist or pantheist. But in his relinquishment of these 
false systems and transition to the Catholic church, he con- 
tends that he proceeded on the grounds of true reason, 
though they were not those on which the Roman hierarchy 
itself founds its claims to be regarded as the only true 
church. In this, however, if sincere, he is wholly mistaken. 
There is not a step in the whole series of his revolutions of 
opinion in which he stood more clearly on the ground of 
mere rationalism, infidelity, or atheism, than this. He was 
not prompted to it in the slightest degree by the word of 
God. He did not acknowledge the Scriptures as his word, 
and does not, to this day, regard them as of any authority to 
him and others in the determination of their faith. He 
did not believe in Jehovah. He was still weltering in the 
lowest depths of atheism. The theory on which he proceed- 
ed, drawn from an atheist, is itself false and atheistic, and is 
wholly inconsistent with and subversive of the doctrines of 
the Catholic church. 

The first step towards this change was the discovery 
that if the race was to be reformed, it must be by a power 
superior to themselves: the converse of the doctrine on 
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which he has before gone, especially in his theory that men 
are themselves divine, and can look to no higher being to 
deliver them from the thrall in which they are held. 


** My new church, then, if it is to elevate the race, and be the 
means of their progress, must embody a power above that which 
they now have. _ Whence is that power to come? How am I 
to obtain it, and obtain it as I must, without my new church, 
and obtain it as a condition of organizing it ?—P. 272.” 


The theory which he adopted as the solution of this pro- 
blem is: First, that the life and growth of the mind depend, 
like those of the body, on the reception of nourishment from 
without. “ Neither in body nor soul can man grow or make 
progress with himself alone, or without assimilating to him- 
self appropriate food from abroad. And next, that the food 
of the soul is derived from the objects of its perception. And 
thirdly, that those objects are brought in contact with the 
world chiefly by leading fellow-beings, whom he calls Pro- 
vidential men. This scheme he drew from Pierre Leroux, 
a French pantheist. Ie says :— 


“ M. Cousin had said, thought or the fact of consciousness, is 
a phenomenon with three elements—subject, object, and their 
relation, The subject is always the me, or the thinker; the 
object is always the not-me, or something standing over against 
the subject, and independent of it; and the relation is the form 
of the thought. M. Leroux adopts this, and shows that thought 
is a synthesis,and the resultant of two factors. The subject cannot 
think without the concurrence of the object, and the object can- 
not be thought without the concurrence of the subject or think- 
er. The subject and object are both given simultaneously in 
one and the same thought or act, and therefore the reality of the 
one is as certain as that of the other. The object affirms itself 
in the fact of consciousness as object, as distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the subject, and the subject recognises itself as sub- 
ject, as thinker, and therefore as distinct from and opposed to 
the object. This stripped philosophy of its mystery, divested it 
of its endless abstractions and subtilties, and harmonized it with 
the common sense of mankind.” 

*“ Man cannot think without an object, and being finite, he 
can never be his own object. Only God can be the object of his 
own intelligence.”—Pp. 283, 284. 
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Having thus determined that every object of man’s 
thought is invariably something else than himself, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘** Having settled it that man does not suffice for himself in 
the intellectual order, that he cannot even think himself, without 
thinking what is not himself, or without the concurrence of the 
object with the subject, I learned from Leroux that the same 
principle extends to all our acts, and that no act of life is pos- 
sible without the concurrence of the object. Man lives and can 
live only by communion with what is not himself. In himself 
alone, cast off from all not himself; he is neither a progressive 
nor a living being. His body must have food from without, 
and so must his heart and his soul. Hence his elevation, his 
progress, as well as his very existence depend on the object. 
He cannot lift himself, but must be lifted, by placing him in 
communion with a higher and elevating object.”—P. 286. 

“To elevate man, to give him a higher and nobler life, you 
must give him a higher and nobler object, a higher and nobler 
life with which tocommune. To elevate his subjective life, you 
must elevate his objective life. From the object must flow into 
him a higher virtue, an elevating element. Thus far I followed 
TIeroux, but I did not and could not follow him in all his appli- 
cations of the great principle he had helped me to grasp and 
understand. He sought to apply the principle in an un-christian 
sense ; I saw, or thought I saw in it the means of placing myself 
more in harmony with the common belief of Christendom with- 
out violence to my reason. 

“* Man—said Leroux—lives by communion with his object— 
with nature, with his fellow men, and with God. He communes 
with nature through property, with his fellow men through 
family and the state, and with God through humanity. In the 
first two statements he is right. . . But in the third he adds 
nothing, for to commune with God through Humanity, is 
nothing else than to commune with our kind, . . Man can live 
with only the first two communions named—only the life of a 
human animal—an unprogressive life that can never rise to the 
divine. Leroux knew this—and as he believed in progress. . . . 
he asserted as its condition communion with God,—but as he 
conceived God as actual only in existences, he asserted for us only 
the communion with God through humanity, which was in effect 
no communion with God at all.”—Pp. 288, 290. 

VOL. XI.—NO. I. 3 
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And yet he maintains that it is through man exclusively 
that men rise to “ communion with God.” 


“As I held that the Divine, though distinguishable in reality 
from the human, could flow into us only through the human, I 
saw that by a providential elevation of individuals by the Crea- 
tor to an extraordinary or supernatural communion with him- 
self, they would live a divine life, and we by communion with 
them would also be elevated, and live a higher and more 
advanced life. Thus the elevation and progress of the race 
would be provided for in accordance with the law of life, by 
the aid of these individuals providentially elevated and called by 
Leroux, Providential Men.”—Pp. 294, 295. 


While denying the possibility of an intelligible revelation 
to the race through language, and on that ground rejecting 
the Scriptures as a source of reliable knowledge to indivi- 
duals, he yet maintains, in this and other passages, that God 
does grant supernatural revelations to certain eminent men, 
and then makes them and their official successors channels 
of communicating that revealed knowledge to others in a 
natural and authoritative way! This part of his scheme 


was devised with a reference to the Romish priesthood, 
whom he regards as now filling this high office, and having 
authority over the faith of men. 


“My mind was taken up with his doctrine that human life is 
the resultant of two forces, of the intercommunion with subject 
and object, from which I drew a further conclusion than that 
drawn by Leroux himself. I drew from it the conclusion that 
man is not, and cannot be in himself progressive, and that his 
progress depends on the objective element of his life; or, in 
other words, on his living in communion with God, and not 
only in a natural communion, as held by Leroux, but also in a 
supernatural communion. If God vouchsafes us no communion 
with him but that which we have with him in our own natures, 
and the natural objects in relation with which we are placed, 
we cannot advance beyond or rise above what we are, for of 
that communion we never for a moment have been deprived ; 
nor could be deprived. God, or the divine object of our life, must 
present himself in a higher order, or we are not elevated above 
what we already are. I was obliged, then, either to give up all 
hopes of progress, or abandon my doctrine of no God but the 
God in man, or the identity of the human and the divine. I 
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must recognise God as superior to humanity, independent of na- 
ture, and intervening as Providence in human affairs, and giving 
us, so to speak, more of himself than he gives in nature. Here, 
though far enough from the truth, I had entered into the order 
of religious ideas, and was headed, for the first time in my 
life, in the direction of real Christian beliefs.”—Pp. 289-292. 

What more pitiable exposure did a pretentious sciolism 
ever make of itself! He affirms that he had never before 
known that thinking is an act of the mind, and is always 
directed to an object! He had not been aware but that there 
might be thinking without a thinker, and thought without 
an object! The discovery that there cannot be—that in 
order to thought there must be one who thinks and an ob- 
ject of which he thinks, “stripped philosophy of all its 
mysteries,” and opened the way for a consistent and ra- 
tional conversion to the Catholic church! A significant 
confession truly with which to close twenty years of cease- 
less and defiant speculation, in which he flattered himself 
he had dethroned the self-existent and Almighty, and deified 
himself! 

The theory he thus adopted and made the ground of his 
conversion to the Romish church is, that in every thought 
there are two factors—an intelligent agent or thinker, who 
exercises the thought, and an object which the thought 
respects, and that the relation of the two, or the mode in 
which they are conjoined, is the form of the thought. The 
union of these Leroux called the life of the soul, inasmuch 
as it is that alone in which consciousness takes place. And 
he distinguished its life into different forms, according to the 
different objects of its thoughts. When the material world 
is the object of its thought, it lives, he said, in communion 
with nature ; when men are the objects of its thought, it 
lives in communion with men; and when man considered 
as divine is the object of its thought, it lives in communion 
with God. The life of communion with those respective 
objects lies simply, he holds, in the fact that they are the 
objects of its thoughts, without regard to the relation in 
which they are contemplated, or the affections which they 
inspire. This theory Mr. Brownson adopts, and proceeding 
on it in the sphere of religion, maintains that the life commu- 
nion of the soul with God consists simply in the fact that 
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he is the object of its notice, apprehension, or speculation, 
without any consideration what the nature of its thoughts 
of him are, or the affections that are exercised towards him ; 
and that as life communion with him lies in simply making 
him the object of thought, all who make him the object of 
thought, live in communion with him; and the degree of 
any one’s life communion, or intercourse with him, is in the 
ratio of the degree to which he is made by the individual 
the object of thought. And it was on this theory and this 
alone, he avows, that he went to the Catholic church ; and 
it is because of his having proceeded on this ground, that 
he now maintains that his accession to that church was per- 
fectly reasonable and obligatory, pp. 811-316. It was the 
work, however, of mere rationalism, and of his utter disre- 
gard and rejection of God. There is not a step in his long 
career of fatal error more wholly irrational, self-contradic- 
tory, and infidel than this. 

1. It was not founded in any measure on the Scriptures, 
nor on a recognition of Jehovah. He was still groping in 
the lowest abyss of atheism, self-deification, or at best mere 
naturalism, and adopted this theory on the mere ground of 
its imagined harmony with his reason. The rights, the 
word, the will, the being of Jehovah, had nothing to do 
with it. The only authority to which he gave his submis- 
sion was that of the pantheist Leroux. 

2. The theory is wholly false. It is the theory of mere ideal- 
ism, which denying the reality of God, the soul, and the 
material universe, resolves them all into mere forms of 
thought. It was on that ground that Leroux denominated 
the union of subject and object in consciousness the life of 
the soul. As the soul, according to him, is not a substantive 
existence antecedent to, and independent of its acts, but is a 
mere series of consciousnesses, or intelligent acts; and its 
consciousness takes place, according to him, only in thought, 
in which subject and object are united, he called that union, 
or the consciousness in which it takes place, the life of the 
soul; as it comprised, according to his theory, the whole of 
its being. But as that is an utter denial of God, of the 
mind, and of the universe, which are substantive realities, 
and is false in the most fatal degree, it cannot be a legiti- 
mate basis of an accession to a church like the Catholic, that 
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professedly acknowledges Jehovah as a real existence, con- 
templates the soul as a being apart from its acts, and regards 
the external universe of worlds and creatures as realities. 
What greater solecism can be imagined, than union to a 
church, as an external society of human beings, on a theory 
that specifically denies that there is such an external society, 
and that there are any human beings # 

3. As Mr. Brownson was not, and is not an idealist, but 
held and holds to the realism of the soul, the universe, and 
God, the theory is wholly unsuited to the use he makes 
of it, inasmuch as the life-communion which he predicates 
of the soul in the union of subject and object in thought, is 
different from that affirmed of it by Leroux. He called 
that union the life of the soul, because, regarding it as only 
an idea, or form of thought, he held that its whole being 
was comprised in the consciousness of it, and its whole con- 
sciousness in the thought, in which that union of subject 
and object takes place. But as on Mr. Brownson’s realistic 
view of its nature, it has a substantive being antecedent to, 
and independent of, its conscious acts; and its conscious- 
nesses are only forms of its activity, not of its being; its 
life does not lie in its acts, but is a predicate of its substan- 
tive nature. Mr. B. uses the word life, therefore, with a 
wholly different meaning from Leroux, and in a tropical, in 
place of a literal sense; as in his vocabulary it denotes a 
characteristic or form of acts, in place of being. 

4. Inthe form in which Mr. Brownson modified it, that the 
life communion of the soul with God lies in the union of it 
as the subject with God as the object in thought, it is wholly 
false. The life and communion of the soul with God does 
not lie in the mere thought of him. If it did, the devils 
who think of him and tremble, would live and commune 
with him; and the blasphemer would commune and live 
with him in the very act cf blaspheming him. Such a use 
of the terms life and communion is an abuse of them. But 
communion and life with God, lie in the nature of the 
thoughts that are entertained of him, and the affections 
with which he is regarded. To commune with him and live 
in union with him, right views must be held of him, and he 
must be loved, adored, trusted, and obeyed. This great 
truth Mr. Brownson wholly overlooks, and holds that simply 
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to make God the object of thought—no matter of what 
kind, true or false, nor what the affections are with which 
he is regarded, nor what the treatment is that he receives, 
is to live “the life of God,” and have “immediate com- 
munion” with him. This is not simply his theory, taken 
according to its terms, but he unfolds it at large as his 
meaning :— 


“ According to the law of all-dependent life, man lives not by 
himself alone, but by communion with an object not himself; 
and his actual life partakes alike of the object and the subject 
of which it is the joint product. In the fact of life the object is 
not passive, but active, as active to say the least as the subject ; 
for if purely passive, it would offer no counteraction to the sub- 
ject, and be practically no object at all. The object acts on the 
subject, no less than the subject on the object. They mutually 
act and re-act on each other, and in their mutual action and re- 
action the fact of life is generated. The object by its action 
flows into the subject, and becomes a real element of the life of 
the subject. If then we suppose the object supernaturally ele- 
vated, the life of the subject will be elevated also, and his pro- 
gress secured.”—Pp. 294. 


He thus maintains in the most specific manner that the 
object of thought, no matter what it is, in what relation it 
is viewed, nor with what affections it is regarded, “ acts on 
the subject,” and * by its action flows” into it “and becomes 
a real element” of its “ life ;” and hence he asserts that when 
God is the object of thought, he necessarily, from being 
brought into that relation with the subject, flows into it, 
and “ becomes a real element of its life.” No greater mis- 
take, however, was ever made by a bewildered speculatist. 
It denies to religion its proper nature as a homage, love, 
and obedience of God, according to his relations and cha- 
racter, and reduces it to a level with the ordinary acts of the 
mind towards other objects. If simply to make God the 
object of thought is to live and commune with him, then to 
make every other being or thing the object of thought is to 
live and commune with that. It is to have that object 
‘flow into” the soul and “become a real element” of its 
“ life,” and accordingly the mariner lives and communes with 
the sea, the astronomer with the stars, the geographer, 
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geologist, and mineralogist with the earth, the artisan with 
the object of his art, the merchant with his goods, the sol- 
dier with his arms and enemies, the thief with the property 
which he steals, and the murderer with the blood he sheds 
and the victims he destroys,—in precisely the same sense, 
as he lives and communes with God, who merely makes 
him the object of thought. The process of thought is iden- 
tically the same,—and if the one is a life and communion 
with its object, the others are equally so, and religion, no 
religion, and irreligion are the same, and alike without 
moral character. 

It is a virtual denial that men are fallen and need a 
renovation of heart, or else a denial that the heart has any 
share in life and communion with God. If simply to make 
him the object of thought without any regard to the nature 
of the thoughts that are entertained of him, or the feelings 
with which he is contemplated, is to “live the life of God,” 
what need is there of a renovation of mind ? 

If simply to make God the object of thought is to live 
the life he enjoins, then they who hate him, who take his 
name in vain, and blaspheme it, who openly pervert his word, 
and make war on his truth, live the life he requires and 
commune with him. The most profane, the boldest denier 
of his attributes, the most impious despiser of his authority, 
are to be regarded as living and communing with him, and 
are objects of his approbation. 

If simply to make God the object of thought, is to be 
truly religious and do his will, then the Protestants, whom 
Mr. B. denounces and abuses with the utmost scorn as false 
religionists, are true worshippers, and eminent for commu- 
nion with God ; for they are distinguished for making him 
the object of their thought, and paying him a direct and 
exclusive homage. 

If simply to make God the object of thought, is all that 
is requisite to true religion, then Mr. Brownson was as truly 
and as decidedly religious through all the stages of his 
rationalism, Presbyterianism, universalism, infidelity, athe- 
ism, and finally self-deification, as he now is in his Roman 
Catholicism ; for God was the object of his thought as much 
in all these stages of his career, and especially in his ration- 
alism, Presbyterianism, and universalism, as he is now. 
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Even in his most unmitigated infidelity he made God, in 
ceaseless and impassioned denials of his being and word, 
the object of his daily thought. 

And finally, if to make God the object of thought is all 
that is necessary to a life of communion with him, Satan 
and his angels and the lost of our race live a life of com- 
munion with him; for they make and will for ever make 
him the object of their thought. 

This theory, then, instead of being a proper ground for 
transition from infidelity to a belief in Christianity in any 
form, is in fact a denial of religion itself, by the denial 
which it implies, that truth and righteousness, love and 
obedience are essential elements of it; by ‘he assumption 
that unjust views of God are as compatible with life in 
communion with him, as just views are; and. the disregard 
of his will, and hatred and blasphemy of his perfections, as 
the love and adoration of him are. Yet this scheme, 
which places truth and falsehood, righteousness and un- 
righteousness, love and hatred, obedience and rebellion on 
the same level, is that on which, and on which alone, Mr. 
Brownson gave his adhesion to the Roman Catholic church. 
This he expressly asserts, and maintains that it is a rational 
and sufficient basis for his accession to that communion. 


“The process I have detailed, or life by communion, did not, 
as I have said, bring me into the church, but taken in connexion 
with the admitted historical facts in the case, it did remove all 
my @ priori objections, and bring me to the recognition of the 
church as authoritative, by virtue of the divine human life it 
lived, for natural reason. This was not all that I needed, but it 
was much, and required me to go further, and submit myself to 
her and take her own explanation of herself and her dogmas,.”— 
Pp. 369, 370. 


Yet this, though the theory on which he went to the Ca- 
tholie church, was not the ground on which that church 
received him to its communion. This he also admits. 


“ T had been led to the church by the application I had made 
of my doctrine of life by communion, and I will own that I 
thought that I found in it a method of leading others to the 
church which Catholics had overlooked or neglected to use. I 
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really thought that I had made some philosophical discoveries 
which would be of value even to Catholic theologians in 
convincing and convicting unbelievers, and I dreaded to have 
them rejected by the Catholic bishop. But I perceived almost 
instantly, that he either was ignorant of my doctrine of life, or 
placed no confidence in it ; and I felt that he was far more likely, 
bred as he had been in a different philosophical school from my- 
self, to oppose than to accept it. I had, indeed, however highly 
I esteemed the doctrine, no special attachment to it for its own 
sake, and could, so far as it was concerned, give it up at a word, 
without a single regret; but if I rejected or waived it, what 
reason had I for regarding the church as authoritative for 
natural reason, or for recognising any authority in the Bishop 
himself to teach me.—Pp. 375, 376. 


Though it was the reason of his going to the Catholic 
church then, it was not a valid reason in the judgment of 
that church, and was not the ground of his being received 
into it. 

It is thus clear that the ground on which Mr. Brownson 
turned Romanist and submitted himself to the Catholic 
church, was as rationalistic as false, and as infidel as that 
on which he had proceeded in his passage from one doctrine 
to another at any other stage of hiscourse. His accession to 
Romanism was not founded on a reception of the Scriptures 
as a divine revelation. He continued to reject them as an 
intelligible revelation and rule of faith as absolutely as he 
had before. It was not founded on a conversion to God. 
It involved no recognition of him in his supreme authority 
as lawgiver and right to the homage of his creatures. It 
was not founded on a reception of Christ as a Redeemer 
by his obedience and expiation. There is not the slightest 
indication that Mr. B.’s views of him had undergone any 
important change in the direction of truth. His metaphy- 
sics at the time were a crude mixture of rationalism, self- 
deification, idealism, and naturalism. He regarded Christ 
as, like Moses and the other prophets, a mere providential 
man, and had no more faith in his expiation, than he had 
in the sacrifices that were offered under the Mosaic institu- 
tion. Had he received the Bible as God’s word, and sub- 
mitted to its authority ; had he been converted to God, and 
acknowledged and adored him as his maker and lawgiver; 
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had he received Christ as his Redeemer, and put his trust 
in his blood and righteousness for pardon and redemption, 
he would not have gone to Romanism; for that would have 
been to apostatize again from God, reject his word, and pay 
homage to man as having supreme authority in religion. 
It was a mere change from the deification of the race, to 
a virtual deification of a class, by the ascription to them of 
supreme authority in religion, and an abject submission of 
himself, without scruple or consideration, to their will; and 
on a theory that is in itself false, and is a total rejection of 
God’s word, and rights, and of religion itself as a homage 
of love, trust, and obedience; and a theory which he might 
have held equally well, while a mere naturalist, an infidel, 
an atheist, or an open deifier of humanity. And this change 
was confined to his speculative theory and his external re- 
lations. Not the faintest indications appear of a renovation 
of his affections. No signals are seen of deep convictions of 
sin, of remorse for his long career of impiety, of broken- 
hearted penitence, of a sense of his helplessness, and the in- 
ability of man to save him, of a direct application to God 
to redeem him through his sovereign and infinite grace, and 
of a specific and joyous acceptance of Christ as his ex- 
piation and righteousness, and rest on him for pardon and 
life. Not a trace appears of any such sorrow, submission, 
or faith. His whole mind was occupied with his theory of 
the union of subject and object in thought, and providential 
men. He remained in heart identically what he was before, 
vain, proud, self-confident, without reverence for God, with- 
out faith in his word, without submission to Christ, without 
a sense of sin, without remorse for unbelief, infidelity, and 
self-deification, and intolerant, scornful, and malevolent to 
those who differ from him in opinion. His transition to 
Romanism most indubitably, therefore, was not a conversion 
to Christianity ; was not a conversion to God. It was only 
investing his rationalism with a new costume. It was only 
veiling his implacable hatred of Jehovah and his word under 
anew name. A more pitiable spectacle of wild, reckless, 
and remorseless self-delusion we have never beheld. Vain 
of his powers, yet capable only, of narrow and one-sided 
views ; proud of his imagined independence, yet the dupe 
of every trickster into whose hands he happened to fall; 
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boastful of his knowledge of principles and skill in logic, 

and yet cheating himself at every step with the most trans- 
parent and stolid fallacies; spending a long life first in re- 
jecting all religion, and endeavoring to exterminate it from 
the world ; then i in attempting to invent one for the race; 
now setting himself up as a world reformer, and now as a 
reformer ' of the deity whom he proposed to worship; and 
thus plunging from one deep of madness and impiety to an- 
other, till wearied by his gigantic labors, at length, made 
frantic by the-dazzling discovery that in order to thought 
there must be a thinker and an object, he leaps blindfolded 
into the bottomless pit of Roman Catholicism, and surrender- 
ing at the shrine of that mystery of iniquity his reason, his 
conscience, and his independence, sends back a shout of 
exultation at his matchless feat of reason ; the incomparable 
triumph of philosophy, by which he found that infallible 
way to God and salvation ! 

The postulates or first principles on which Mr. Brownsort” 
has proceeded through the whole of his unbeliefs and false 
faiths, and which are the basis of his Roman Catholicism as 
truly as they were of his rejection of God and deification of 
man, are false, absurd, and self-confuting in the utmost 
degree. 

Such is the assumption on which he has gone through the 
whole series of his speculations, that the Scriptures are not 
an intelligible revelation; that they are utterly inadequate 
to guide to a knowledge of God, of duty, and of the way of 
salvation; and that to remit persons to them for information 
is equivalent to directing them to form their opinions by 
their own independent judgment.—Pp. 23-25. 

But first, this is equivalent to a denial that God can make 
an intelligible revelation to men through speech. For if 
such a revelation is not made in the Scriptures it is vain to 
suppose it can be through any other language or form of 
expression. No communication from God of which speech 
is the vehicle can be more easily intelligible, or of a more 
indubitable meaning than that which is contained in the 
Scriptures. To deny that the Scriptures are intelligible, 
therefore, is to deny that God can make himself known to 
men as a lawgiver and apprise them of his will, and that is 
to deny that he has the powers that are essential to him as 
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God, and exhibit it as impossible that he should institute 
and exercise a moral government. The principle with which 
Mr. Brownson commenced his speculative career, which 
has controlled him through all his variations of opinion, and 
which he still holds with as. much tenacity as at any former 
period, is thus a virtual denial of the possibility of a know- 
ledge of God and a homage of him, and plunges him at his 
first step into the bottomless deep not simply of naturalism, 
but of atheism. 

Next: It is to impeach the truth and justice of God to 
maintain that the Scriptures are not a perfectly intelligible 
revelation of his will, and adequate rule of faith and prac- 
tice; for he represents them as such; he requires men to 
receive them as such; and he is to make the commands, 
the prohibitions, the offers, and the promises they contain, 
the rule by which he will judge them and assign them 
their everlasting reward. To allege, therefore, that the 
commands contained in the Scriptures are not intelligible, 
is to charge God with condemning men for violating laws 
of which he has given them no knowledge. To maintain 
that their teachings respecting the nature and method of 
redemption through Christ are no teachings whatever, but 
a tissue of dark and indeterminable enigmas, is to exhibit 
him as, on the one hand, saving those whom he saves for 
accepting what they do not and cannot understand; and on 
the other, as condemning those whom he condemns for not 
accepting what they do not and cannot comprehend, nor 
know has an existence; which is to impeach his wisdom 
and righteousness, and represent his procedure as infinitely 
arbitrary and unjust. 

Thirdly: But the charge that the Scriptures are unintel- 
ligible or even obscure and difficult of comprehension, is 
groundless, and in the utmost contradiction to fact. . They 
not only are not unintelligible, or obscure ; they are not 
equalled nor approached by any other writings in the clear- 
ness and certainty of the great things which they teach. 
There are no propositions in the whole circuit of human lan- 
guage of greater clearness and certainty of meaning than 
the teachings of the Scriptures, that Jehovah is self-existent, 
eternal, almighty, all knowing, all holy, all gracious, the 
only Divine existence, and the creator, upholder, and 
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ruler of all worlds and all other beings; and that he is the 
Father, the Word, and the Spirit. There is no human lan- 
guage, the meaning of which is more clear and indubitable 
than that part of the Scriptures which relates that God made 
man in his image upright, but that he fell and incurred the 
sentence of death by his sin, and that in consequence of his 
fall, all his posterity are sinners and subject to the penalty 
of death. No thoughts that are expressed in the language 
of men, are of more obvious and certain meaning than the 
laws of God that constitute the decalogue and the other 
commands and prohibitions of the sacred word ; such as, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself;” “ Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ;” “Set your affections on things above and not 
on things on the earth;” “ Put off anger, wrath, malice, 
detraction, impure communication out of your mouth ; lie 
not one to another;” ‘ Put on mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one ano- 
ther, forgiving one another ;” and so through the whole circle 
of injunctions. There is not asolitary duty enjoined towards 
God or man, that is not clearly defined, and the spirit indicated 
with which it is to be performed. There are no facts or truths 
expressed in language with greater obviousness and certain- 
ty than the great facts and truths taught in the Bible re- 
specting the character and condition of men, their need of 
redemption, the Being who has undertaken their deliver- 
ance from sin and its curse, and the means and nature of 
the salvation he bestows: such as the declarations, “ By 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned ;”’ 
“ The soul that sinneth it shall die ;” “ By the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justified, for by the law is the 
knowledge of sin;” ‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life;” “ He is the 
propitiation of our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world ;” “He tasted death for every man;” 
“ Whom God has set forth a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins ;” 
“In whom we have redemption through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins according to the riches of his grace ;” “The 
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blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin ;” “ Except a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God ;” 
“ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot 
enter the kingdom of*God ;” “ He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him ;” 
“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his. But if the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you;” “The hour is 
coming in which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice (the Son of man’s), and shall come forth, they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” And 
innumerable other passages that depict the guilt and ruin 
of men, God’s character, rights, and purposes, the person 
and work of Christ, the office of his obedience and death, 
the necessity of renovation by the Spirit, the characteristics 
of the renewed mind, the necessity of faith in Christ, the 
mode of justification through his expiation, the resurrection 
of the dead, the judgment of the race, and the nature of the 
retributions that are to be assigned to them. No facts, no 
truths in the whole realm of human thought, are expressed 
with a more transparent clearness, and placed more entirely 
beyond the possibility of misconception by those who give 
them a careful and candid attention, than these great an- 
nouncements of the word of God. To arraign them as vague, 
equivocal, and open to a variety of opposite and self-confut- 
ing constructions ; to charge them as bewildering, confound- 
ing, and indeterminable, is to contradict their plain, indubi- 
table character, and vilify them with an accusation which 
no one who scans it can fail to see is false. 

Fourthly : Mr. Brownson does not himself believe, in the 
remotest degree, the assumption on which he denies the in- 
telligibility of the Scriptures, that language is incapable of 
being the vehicle of an intelligible and clear expression of 
thought. If he does, why did he write and publish this 
book, in which he gives the history of his successive opi- 
nions? Why has he discussed in it a great variety of abstruse 
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questions? Why has he written a great number of other 
books, and treated the most abstract and difficult themes in 
natural and revealed theology, morals, politics, and social 
economy? Does he regard his language as wholly uninter- 
pretable? Does he proceed on the conviction that the doc- 
trines he advances are wholly undiscoverable by his readers; 
that they cannot determine whether he affirms or denies the 
propositions he discusses, and that the effect of his writings 
must be to convince them that he has neither the power of 
expressing his thoughts, nor a comprehension of the subjects 
of which he treats? Nothing can be further from his esti- 
mate of himself and his works. He regards his language as 
an adequate instrument of communicating his thoughts, and 
believes his readers perfectly competent to discern its true 
meaning. ‘To suppose he does not, were to suppose him de- 
mented. He contradicts, therefore, by his whole literary 
life, the assumption on which he denies the intelligibleness 
of the Scriptures, and shows that he, in reality, has no faith 
in it, but uses it as a pretext to justify his rejection of the 
Bible. 

Fifthly: The Scriptures present the greatest contrast in 
simplicity and clearness of thought to the abstruseness and 
unmeaningness of not a few of Mr. Brownson’s discussions. 
There is not a page in the Bible which not only scholars but 
careful readers generally may understand ; and there is not 
one of its great precepts, or essential doctrines respecting 
God, man, the work of redemption, the future life, that any 
plain considerate person, who studies it with care, may not 
easily comprehend. But there are many of Mr. Brownson’s 
theories and statements of which not one of his readers in a 
hundred can reach or conjecture the meaning. Such is his 
theory of the relation of the subject and object in thought, 
and his application of it to solve the problems of the Chris- 
tian life and the Roman Catholic church, as quoted on pages 
33, 34. We have the most ample proof in the blunders into 
which Mr. B. falls in respect to it, that he does not himself 
comprehend it. Of its obscurity, his criticism of it in the 
following passage is an exemplification. 


“Leroux never fairly understood his own philosophy. His 
analysis of thought had given him the foundation of true realism 
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in opposition to the Kantian subjectivism or idealism; but the 
moment he had finished his analysis of thought, and proved to 
us that the life of every man is the joint product of subject and 
object, and therefore partaking alike of the character of each, 
he fell into the precise error of Cousin, of confounding the ideal 
with the real. He even went farther, and asserted, in violation 
of his whole ontology, the power of the ideal, which he himself 
identifies with the possible, to realize or actualize itself. Subse- 
quently he professes to refute this error; but in his Refutation 
of Eclecticism and his work on Zumanity, he asserted God as 
the Void of the Buddhists, the infinite possibility of the universe, 
which the universe is continually actualizing, and hence its pro- 
gress. Yet he had asserted direct intuition of God, that we think 
God, and God must really be, or we could not think him.”—Pp, 
290, 291. 


How many are there among even the Catholic priests in 
this country, who can understand this jumble of transcen- 
dental abstractions? Not one in a hundred. Of the lay 
members of the communion who can read, not one in thou- 
sands could form a tolerable conjecture of its meaning. Mr. 
B. himself, were he to devote a volume to its explanation, 
could not make it apprehensible to one in a thousand of 
ordinary readers. Yet he has the complacency to presume 
that he can make these attenuated shadowy conceptions 
intelligible to his readers, while he denies to the All-knowing 
and Almighty the power of conveying the simplest and most 
easily comprehensible thoughts and truths to the intelligence 
of his creatures by his word ! 

And finally, by his denial of God’s power to make an 
intelligible revelation through language, he overturns the 
authority of the Roman Catholicism to which he gives his 
assent. For if God cannot make ar intelligible and demon- 
strative revelation of his will, what can be clearer than that 
he cannot, as Mr. Brownson pretends, have, by a revelation, 
invested the Catholic hierarchy with the authority it claims 
to have received from him, nor given any proofs or signs that 
he regards it as his ministry? Yet Mr. B. asserts that he 
has proof that God instituted it “as the medium of commu- 
nion between him and men.” 


“* My act of submissino to the Catholic church was an intel- 
ligent, a reasonable act; an act of reason, though indeed of 
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reason assisted by grace, because I had full evidence of the fact 
that she is God’s church, founded and sustained by him, and 
endowed with the authority and ability to teach me in all things 
pertaining to salvation. I had proof satisfactory to reason 
that God had himself instituted her as the medium of commu- 
nion between him and men.”—P. 398. 


Now whence did he obtain this alleged evidence that the 
Catholic church was instituted by God and invested by him 
with the authority in religion which she avers she has re- 
ceived from him? Or whence did the church obtain it? If 
either the church or he has such evidence, it must have 
been received through the medium of language. There is 
no other through which the knowledge of such an institu- 
tion and investiture could have been conveyed to the church 
eighteen hundred years ago, or can have been conveyed to 
him. There is no medium but language through which its 
institution and investiture by God.can even be thought. 
They can no more be thought, than they can be expressed, 
except in words. How then, if as his denial of the compre- 
hensibleness of the Scriptures implies, no intelligible reve- 
lation can be made by God through language, could the 
Catholic church have received the knowledge from God, 
that she was instituted and invested by him with the 
authority which she claims? She indubitably could not. 
The supposition of having any evidence from God of such 
an institution and investiture, is,on Mr. Brownson’s postulate, 
a self-contradiction. It is equally impossible also for the 
same reason, that Mr. Brownson can have any evidence 
from the church, or from any other source, that that church 
received such an institution from God. Either therefore 
his faith in the divine origin of that church is a sheer delu- 
sion, or else the ground on which he denies the intelligible- 
ness and authority of the Scriptures is wholly falsé; and 
whether he chooses this or the other alternative, the basis 
on which his Roman Catholicism rests, is swept from 
beneath him. 

The assumption on which he has proceeded through the 
whole course of his speculations, that reason is the supreme 
arbiter in religion, and that all doctrines and principles from 
which it dissents are to be rejected, is equally false and 
VOL. XI.—wNO. I. 
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impious. It is in effect a deification of self and man; for 
by reason Mr. Brownson means self and man, and it was 
the ground of the deification he long openly avowed of him- 
self and humanity. It claims to be of such truth and grasp 
of knowledge that it can foreknow by its own intelligence 
what depends solely on the will of God, and can be foreshown 
only by him; such as the immortality, or the extinction of 
the soul, and the futurity or nonfuturity of rewards and 
punishments. But the mind has no such power as this. It 
can know nothing of the future, which depends wholly on 
God’s will, except what God reveals of his purposes. 

It is an arrogation of superiority to God in wisdom and 
authority ; for it claims a right to set aside his laws, his ap- 
pointments, and his purpeses, whenever they do not agree 
with the judgment it forms on independent grounds of what 
it becomes God to do. It is an assumption, therefore, that 
it is more adequate than God himself is to determine what 
it befits him and itself.to do, and a denial that he has any 
absolute authority over it. But that is the most open and 
audacious form that rebellion against God can assume, and 
that is the form in which it displayed itself in Mr. B. On 
the ground of it he denied the authority of God’s laws, re- 
jected the redemption he has revealed, and claimed to be 
his own lawgiver, his own redeemer, and his own deity. 

It is an assumption that God’s testimony is not entitled to 
reliance for his own sake; for on the ground of it Mr. B. 
rejects his testimony whenever it contravenes what he holds 
to"be the dictates of his own mind. 

It is thus the boldest arrogation of superiority to God in 
wisdom, independence of him, and a right to abrogate his 
laws and renounce and oppose his government, of which the 
world has ever been the scene. 

But reason has no such prerogative, and has no adequacy 
to such a sphere. Its office is to apprehend and appreciate 
God’s rights as lawgiver and the authority of his laws and 
appointments, and to apprehend, receive, and appreciate 
the revelations he makes of his will, the redemption he 
proffers, and the purposes respecting his everlasting reign 
he communicates. And this-office of apprehending and re- 
ceiving his will no more involves a right of rejecting or 
modifying it according to one’s independent notions or in- 
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clinations, than the duty of subjects to receive, study, under- 
stand, and obey the laws of the government under which 
they live, involves the right to rescind those laws or misin- 
terpret them whenever they contravene their views of what 
is best adapted to subserve their individual interests; nor 
any more than the duty of a child to receive, understand, 
and obey the command of a parent in its true sense, is a 
right to disregard that command, or modify it to suit the 
perverse inclinations which it is designed to counteract. The 
pretext which Mr. Brownson makes the ground of rejecting 
the Scriptures, that to make them the rule of faith to indi- 
viduals, as it requires them to interpret them, that is care- 
fully to consider and distinguish their meaning, is to give 
them the right to ascribe to them any sense they please, and 
make them the vehicle of expressing their own unauthori- 
tative and false opinions, is a misrepresentation wholly dis- 
graceful for its obtuseness and perverseness. If true, it is 
equally so of all human laws, all human compacts, all legal 
judgments, all legislative debates, and all expressions of 
thought and feeling in the intercourse of private life; and 
all truth, all certainty, all faith would be driven from the 
world. Language must be interpreted in every other sphere 
where it is the medium of communicating thought, and with 
candor and intelligence according to its proper laws, as 
much as in the Bible; and the necessity of interpreting it 
intelligently and honestly in the Bible no more involves the 
right of misinterpreting it and making it the vehicle of a 
false sense, than the necessity of interpreting it in human 
laws, compacts, judicial proceedings, books, and the com- 
mon intercourse of life, gives that right. 

The assumption on which he alleges he proceeded in 
entering the Presbyterian church, and on which he now 
affects to justify his accession to the Romish communion, 
is equally false, and subversive of all religion. He’main- 
tains that God has, and necessarily, invested the official 
members of the church with absolute dominion over the 
church itself, and over Christianity, so that they have a 
power to determine what doctrines are to be received, what 
rites shall be observed, who shall be worshipped, and with 
what homage, and on what conditions salvation shall be 
obtained or lost; so that private members of the church, 
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and others who are not of its communion, are under obli- 
gation to receive and submit to its decrees, as of divine 
authority. But nothing can transcend this in error and im- 
piety. It is equivalent to a representation that God has 
relinquished his station as the ruler of the world, transferred 
his throne to a class of men, and invested them with prero- 
gatives that can belong only to him. It is to deny his truth, 
therefore, his righteousness, and his goodness, and exhibit 
him as surrendering mankind to the hands of beings who 
can only lead them to destruction. 

It is false, because it implies that God has constituted a 
class of mere creatures, and fallen and malevolent creatures, 
the objects of religious homage, and enforced subjection to 
their debasing and cruel rule, by the penalty of everlasting 
death. 

It is false, because God has made no such transfer of his 
prerogatives to the hierarchies of the church. It is not only 
without authority from the Scriptures, or any other quarter, 
but God expressly represents the arrogation of that author- 
ity over him and the church by the Romish priesthood, as a 
usurpation of his rights, and a detraction of his name; and a 
submission to such claims from creatures as a worship 
of them as though they were divine, and a crime that 
will draw on them his avenging judgments. Rev. xiii. 
4-18. 

And finally, it is false on Mr. Brownson’s own theory, 
that it is impossible to God to make an intelligible revela- 
tion of his will to men through language ; for if from the 
inadequacy of that vehicle he cannot make a revelation of 
his will to men, it is clear that he cannot have made a reve- 
lation to the hierarchy of the Catholic or any other church, 
that he has transferred his throne to it, and given it the 
absolute authority he possessed over his laws and over the 
church, so that it may bind the consciences of men to what 
doctrines, what morals, what worship, and what method of 
redemption it pleases. 

The whole circle of Mr. B.’s faiths is thus false and sub- 
versive of all religion. The principles he now entertains 
are as rationalistic and infidel as they were at any former 
period. He is at as great a distance from the knowledge 
and faith of the gospel of the grace of God as he was when 
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he openly rejected them, and held that he was his own law 
giver and deity. 

The spirit which reigns in his volume is in harmony 
with its principles. A chief aim in it is to deny and 
caricature Protestantism, and he indulges in the most 
wanton and silly misrepresentations of it, and vents on 
it the most rancorous malice. No indications appear of 
remorse at the great errors he has held, the war he has 
waged on God and his word, or the schemes by which he 
has endeavored to debase and demoralize the race. So far 
from it, he contemplates his career of lawlessness with 
pride, and justifies himself in his perpetual passage from 
error to error, with the pretext that he followed his reason, 
the best light he had. No traces appear in his volume of 
thorough learning in any sphere. He is no biblical scholar. 
The Scriptures, it is plain, have never been carefully 
studied by him. He has no accurate acquaintance with 
writers of the early ages, nor with ecclesiastical history, and 
but little knowledge of books, generally. Impatient of 
investigation, he grasps the ideas and theories half under- 
stood of others, and weaves them into the web of his own 
hasty speculations ; and thence, though airy and dogmatical, 
he is but a crude and pretentious smatterer. The spectacle 
he presents of self-delusion is more sad and portentous than 
any other we have ever beheld. 





Arr. I.—Tne Propueric Pertops or tHe APOCALYPSE AND 
DANIEL. 


Nearty all recent expositors of Daniel and John, whether 
millenarian or antimillenarian, regard the times of the 
domination of the powers denoted by the ten-horned wild 
beast, the testimony of the witnesses in sackcloth, and the 
wearing out of the saints by the eleventh horn of the beast, 
as to terminate not far from the present period. Some 
writers, twenty or thirty years ago, assigned their end with 
great confidence to 1843 and 1847, and have not only been 
confuted by events, but have thrown, by their misjudgment 
and rashness, much discredit on the study of the Prophetic 
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Scriptures. A far greater number have referred their close 
to 1864, 1866, 1868, and others still to 1880. The near ap- 
proach of those periods renders it peculiarly important that 
the grounds on which they are held by their advocates to 
be the time when the twelve hundred and sixty years shall 
end, should be carefully examined, and the people of God 
—if that view is mistaken—put on their guard against a 
disappointment. The defeat of a confident expectation 
entertained by a large part of the evangelical church, of the 
fall of the antichristian powers in 1864, 1866, 1868, or 1880, 
would give a dangerous shock to many, and drive them 
into perplexity, discouragement, and unbelief. There are 
several errors in their constructions who fix on those dates, 
which it is important should be corrected. 

I. Some of them found their calculations in a measure on 
passages which are not symbolical of time, and have no 
reference to the present age of the world. Thus Mr. Faber 
assumes that a prophetic period of seven times symbolizing 
2520 years, is indicated in Daniel as the duration of the four 
great Gentile monarchies represented by the image and 
the beasts, and makes that assumption the basis of his pro- 
phetic chronology, attempts to fix its commencement and 
its middle point, and speculates and reasons in regard to it, 
as though it were one of the most indubitable and important 
elements of the prophecy. It is altogether, however, the 
work of his fancy. No such symbolic period is mentioned 
by the prophet. The only instance in which the expression 
“ seven times” is used by him, is in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision 
of the great tree, and it is there used to denote the period of 
seven literal years during which that monarch was to 
be driven from his throne and capital, and live with the 
beasts of the field. This is clear from the interpretation of 
the dream revealed to Daniel, which exhibits the tree as 
the symbol of Nebuchadnezzar only, not of his and the 
other great Gentile dynasties ; the hewing down of the tree 
as representing his being driven from his throne and people 
to dwell with the beasts of the field; the seven times as 
signifying the seven years of his continuing in that degraded 
state ; and the preservation of the stump of the tree as de- 
noting the preservation of his kingdom, for restoration to 
him, on his recovering his reason, and recognising his sub- 
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ordination to Jehovah. Mr. Faber’s theory is therefore a 
sheer invention, without authority from the prophecy. The 
effect consequently of his asserting it with confidence and 
giving it a conspicuous place in his Calendar of Prophecy, 
has been to diseredit his judgment, and lead the critical 
reader to feel that without a careful examination of his 
grounds, little reliance is to be placed on his constructions. 
The Rev. E. B. Elliott also falls into the same error, and 
founds it expressly on the seven times that were the measure 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s deprivation of his throne and reason. 
Erroneous chronological calculations have also been found- 
ed on the hour, and day, and month, and year, Rev. ix. 15, on 
the assumption that they are symbols of the duration of the 
Turkish woe. They, however, simply denote the commence- 
ment, or at most the period of the slaughters, which were to 
be inflicted by the armies under the command of those de- 
noted by the angels. “And the four angels were loosed, 
who had been prepared for the hour and day, and month 
and year, that they might slay a third of the men.” But 
the slanghters were not commensurate with the woe. They 
were chiefly confined to the four periods of invasion and 
conquest, under the leaders denoted by the four angels. The 
woe has continued without intermission for eight centuries. 
Il. Writers have fallen into important errors also in re- 
spect to the events which they regard as determining the 
commencement of the twelve hundred and sixty years. 
Thus, Mr. Cunninghame and many others date that period 
from the letter of Justinian in a.p. 533, in which he ad- 
dressed Pope John II. as the head of all the holy churches 
and all the holy priests; on the assumption that it thereby 
conveyed to the Roman bishop the supremacy which it 
ascribed to him, and was thence a delivery of the saints, 
the times, and the laws into his hands. But that is a mis- 
take. The letter confers no authority whatever on the 
pope; nor do any of its expressions imply that the patriarch 
of Rome was held to be the head of the church in any other 
sense than that his patriarchate had the precedence in rank 
and honor of the others ; and that harmony with it was deem- 
ed necessary in order to the unity of the church. The letter 
relates exclusively to the churches of the eastern empire, 
and the emperor’s object in it was, to make known to the 
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bishop of Rome on the one hand, what the doctrines were 
that were maintained in those churches by the imperial 
authority ; and on the other, what the heresies were that 
were denounced and repressed by it, and to ask of Ifim an 
expression of concurrence in those doctrines and measures ; 
not that the pope had any more authority over the doctrines 
of the chureh, or the church itself, than Justinian hintself 
had, but only that the emperor might use the pope’s judg- 
ment to corroborate his own, and command the acquiescence 
of his subjects in the faith he was enforcing.* 

Nor could Justinian, had he attempted it, have conferred 
any authority on the pope over the churches of the western 
empire ; as that empire was no longer under his dominion, 
but had passed under the jurisdiction of the Goths. He 
had not a solitary inch of territory, nor a subject in Italy, 
the northern coast of Africa, or the kingdoms west and north 
of the Alps. To have affected to confer on the pope authority 
over the churches and people of those regions, would have 
been an invasion of the prerogatives claimed by the west- 
ern monarehs, and a mockery. The whole fancy, therefore, 
that the letter was a decree, that it invested the pope with 
supreme authority over all the churches of the ten king- 
doms of the West, which is the sphere of his agency, and 
that it determines the date of the delivery of the saints into 
his hands, is mistaken. To assign that office to it, is as 
groundless as it were to ascribe it to any other letter from 
Justinian, or imperial decree in which no allusion is made 
to the church of Rome. 

Others regard the letter of Phocas, Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, to Boniface II., in a.v. 606, as constituting the 
bishop of Rome the head of the church, and delivering the 
saints, and laws and times into his hands; but that is equally 
mistaken. Phocas had no authority to deliver the churches 
and people of the western empire into the hands of the 
pope, for he had no jurisdiction over them, any more than 
lis predecessor Justinian. His jurisdiction at the west was 
confined to the Exarchate of Ravenna, and was there so 
slight that Gregory the Great, two years before the empe- 
ror’s letter, had made peace with the Lombards without the 


* Labbei Concilia, tom. viii. pp. 795, 796. 
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assent of the Byzantine court. Every other part of the 
western empire was wholly independent of the Greeks, As 
Phoeas, therefore, had no authority over the churches and 
people of the west, he could not, had he attempted it, have 
conferred on Boniface any right or power over them. But 
Phocas made no attempt to confer any authority on the Ro- 
man pontiff. He only in a letter written, as was customary, 
in answer to a notification of the elevation of Boniface 
to the papal seat, stated and promised that the title “ univer- 
sal” should be applied to the bishop of Rome alone—not to 
the bishop of Constantinople. Professus sit solum Roma- 
num Pontificem esse dicendum (Ecumenicum, nempe Uni- 
versalem Episcopum ; Constantinopolitanum nequaquam. Id 
quidem ipsum Bonifacium ab eo obtinuissse, Anastasius 
his verbis testatur. Hic, inquit, obtinuit apud Phocam 
Principem, ut sedes Apostolica beati Petri Apostoli, caput 
est omnium Ecclesiarum, id est, Romana ecclesia; quia 
ecclesia Constantinopolitana primam se omnium Ecclesia- 
rum scribebat. ‘He promised that the Roman pontiff alone 
should be called ecumenical, that is, universal bishop; the 
Constantinopolitan should not. The language of Anastasius 
who relates it is, He obtained from the emperor Phocas 
that the apostolic seat, that is, the Roman church, should be 
the head of all the churches, and because the Constantino- 
politan church had claimed that title.” But that title was 
not then first applied to the Roman church; it had been 
claimed and assumed by the pontiffs often and long before. 
The letter of Phocas, accordingly, conferred no authority, but 
only sanctioned the exclusive use of a title it had long arro- 
gated, and which then meant little more than that the Ro- 
man church had the precedence in rank and authority of all 
others. Itis wholly mistaken, therefore, to regard the empe- 
ror’s letter as a decree, delivering the saints, the times, and 
the laws into the pope’s hands, and determining the com- 
mencement of the twelve hundred and sixty years. 

III. Another important error into which many writers 
have fallen, is the assumption that the termination of the 
twelve hundred and sixty years is to be the epoch of Christ’s 
second advent, and the wild beast’s destruction. The twelve 
hundred and sixty years, however, instead of being the 
measure of the wild beast’s life, is only the measure of its 
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eareer in the form it assumed on the fall of the seventh 
head, and the transference of the crowns from the head to 
the horns. It is the beast as he rose from the sea, Rev. xiii. 
1, in its form under the supremacy of the horns, or Gothic 
dynasties, to which power was given to act forty and two 
months and make war with the saints and overcome them. 

Sut after it has fallen in that form, it is to rise again out of 
hades, in another shape, run a short career as a blasphemer 
and persecutor in alliance with the Roman church, and then 
go to perdition. In that last form it is to be under the sway 
of an eighth imperial chief, and the ten kings of that period 
are to be subordinate to that chief, and give their power to 
him. Rev. xvii. 11,12. The end of the twelve hundred 
and sixty years, then, is not to be the epoch of Christ’s 
coming, and the final destruction of the wild beast. It is 
still to subsist in a modified form, and make war with the 
Lamb, to intercept him from assuming the sceptre of the 
world, and it is in that impious attempt that it is to perish. 
How long its career in that shape is to continue, must be 
left to the event to determine. It is not improbably through 
the thirty years that are to intervene between twelve hun- 
dred and sixty and twelve hundred and ninety. That 
period is to be signalized by the sealing probably of the 
servants of God, the proclamation of the gospel to all 
nations, and the overthrow of Babylon, and is to be closed 
by the coming of Christ and destruction of the powers 
denoted by the wild beast, false prophet, and their 
armies. 

Setting aside, then, these errors, let us inquire what the 
act was of the delivery of the saints into the power of the 
eleventh horn, who the agent was of that delivery, and 
when it took place. 

IV. What then was the nature of the act by which the 
saints were delivered into the power of the little horn which 
was to wear them out, and think to change times and laws? 
Its nature and source are seen from the nature and source 
of the power by which the papacy, denoted by the horn, 
persecutes, and has persecuted the saints of the Most High 
in the kingdoms, through a long series of ages. That power 
is, and has been at every stage of its exercise, derived from 
the civil government. The papal hierarchy has had author- 
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ity and power to persecute dissentients from its faith, 
only when the civil governments of those kingdoms refused 
to tolerate and protect dissentients, and made their non-sub- 
mission to the Roman church a criminal offence. Whenever 
the civil government of any of those kingdoms has tolerated 
and protected dissent, then the Catholic hierarchy has lost 
the power to persecute non-Romanists in that kingdom. 
The power of the church to persecute is thus derived wholly 
from the civil governments; and necessarily, because the 
civil government alone has power over the property, the 
persons, and the life of its subjects. To subject to a for- 
feiture of property, to inflict corporal punishment, to 
deprive of personal freedom, to consign to death, is the 
prerogative alone of civil rulers. By what act was it, then, 
that the civil governments of the ten kingdoms gave to the 
papacy the power to persecute the disciples of Christ in 
their respective jurisdictions? By the acts by which those 
governments legalized the Catholic hierarchy in their domi- 
nions, gave it the exclusive right to teach, offer worship, 
and administer discipline, and made dissent from it a crimi- 
nal offence ; and they were the acts of the nationalization 
of the Romish church in their kingdoms, and establishment 
of the papal as the state religion. In that legalization of 
the Romish church, those governments assumed, on the one 
hand, that it belonged to their office to decide for their sub- 
jects what religion they ought to exercise, and to command 
and constrain them to embrace and exercise that religion, 
which was in effect a claim that the rights and laws of God 
himself were under their jurisdiction, and could be invested 
with authority, or annulled at their will. On the other 
hand, they assumed that the Roman Catholic religion of 
their time, which was in fact an apostasy from Christianity 
to the homage of the mass, the worship of images and 
relics, and the deification of saints, was the true religion, 
and was obligatory on them and their subjects, and that the 
pope and the hierarchies of that church were the authorized 
expositors of its doctrines and duties. They held, accord- 
ingly, that all dissent from the doctrines and rites of that 
church, and all denials of the rights of its priests to deter- 
mine, authoritatively, what true religion is, and make their 
faith and will the law, is a dissent from Christianity itself, 
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and a denial of its authority and truth, and is a crime 
justly and needfully punished by the civil law. 

The monarchs of the ten kingdoms were led to this arro- 
gation of authority over Christianity and the faith and wor- 
ship of their subjects, by the example of their predecessors 
the Roman emperors, as is foreshown, Rev. xiii. 2. The 
dragon which was the symbol of the rulers of the Roman 
empire down to the fall of the western throne, and of the 
rulers of the eastern empire from that time to its overthrow 
by the Turks, gave, it is said, to the wild beast the symbol 
of the Gothic rulers of the ten kingdoms, “its power and 
throne, and great authority ;” that is, in the surrender by 
the emperor of the west of his territories and sceptre to the 
Gothic kings, he yielded and transferred to them all the im- 
agined rights and prerogatives over his subjects which he 
had himself asserted and exercised; and they, after his ex- 
ample, assumed that among them was the right of lega- 
lizing the Roman Catholic religion, and enforcing it on 
their subjects. And this usurpation of authority, as was 
foreshown in the same prophecy, chap. xiii. 12, was justified 
and urged as a duty by the Catholic church. The two- 
horned wild beast, which is the symbol of the civil and 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of the Roman state, “ exercises,” it is 
said, “all the authority of the first wild beast, and causes 
the earth and all who inhabit it to pay a religious homage 
to the first beast whose deadly wound was healed ;” 
namely, the dragon, the symbol of the rulers of the ancient 
Roman empire. That religious homage or worship by the 
people of the rulers of the old empire, was their assent to the 
arrogation by those rulers of authority over Christianity, 
and the right to dictate to their subjects what doctrines they 
should accept as the doctrines of Christianity, what worship 
they should offer, and what teachers they should receive, as 
of power to determine their faith and practice, and dis- 
pense to them the blessings of pardon and salvation. And 
this prediction, the bishop and hierarchy of the Roman 
state verified. They tanght, at the institution of the Gothic 
kingdoms, and have in every subsequent age, that it is the 
right and duty of the civil rulers to legislate over the faith 
and worship of their subjects, and determine their religion, 
and that the religion which they were to legalize and enforce 
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was that of the Catholic church ; and in order to give effect 
to their teachings they wrought false miracles, as the pro- 
phecy foreshows, chap. xiii. 13-16, to convince the rulers 
and people that the Roman priesthocd were the true and 
authoritative ministers of God, and induced them to make 
an image to the dragon-beast, infused a living spirit into 
that image, and caused that all who would not yield it im- 
plicit homage and submission should be put to death. The 
erection of an image to the first or dragon-beast, denotes 
the erection of the Catholic hierarchies of the ten western 
kingdoms into one federative hierarchy with the pope at its 
head ; and the infusion of a spirit into the image, and the 
power of speech by the two-horned beast, symbolizes the 
imputation by the priesthood of the Roman State to the 
Catholic church at large represented by the image, of the 
right and power to determine the faith and rites of the 
people of the ten kingdoms, and give their decrees the 
authority of laws; while the gift to the image of the power 
of causing that all who would not worship the image should 
be put to death, signifies the attribution and gift to the 
hierarchy of the Roman church of power to enforce its de- 
crees by persecution and death. And this prophecy of the 
agency of the dragon and the two-horned beast has been 
most conspicuously fulfilled. It was because the emperors 
of the old Roman empire from Constantine to Augustulus 
had arrogated the right of legalizing the church and enfore- 
ing the doctrines and claims of its priesthood on their sub- 
jects, that that right was assumed by the Gothic kings, their 
successors in the west. The monarchs of the ten kingdoms 
simply usurped the power over the church and over religion, 
which they regarded themselves as having gained from the 
Roman emperors by conquest; and the hierarchy of the 
Roman State, symbolized by the two-horned beast, main- 
tained that the rulers of the ancient empire had the author- 
ity over Christianity and the church which they arrogated. 
And the pope and his agents induced the nations of the west 
to place their hierarchies under the dominion of the Roman 
pontiff, so as to form them into one vast organization with 
the pope as its chief, in much the same way that all the 
subordinate organizations of the ancient empire were united 
in one political structure with the emperor as its head. 
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And the pontiff taught this great hierarchy to claim univer- 
sal submission to its will, and to cause that those who would 
not obey its behests should be put todeath. No facts in the 
history of the Catholic churcl: are more notorious and in- 
dubitable than these. The popes began to claim authority 
over the whole Catholic community immediately after the 
nationalization of the Romish church in Italy by the Lom- 
bards. He and his hierarchy have asserted the right 
through all the ages that have followed of dictating to the 
nations their faith and worship, and demanding that the 
civil rulers should recognise their authority and enforce 
their decrees; and they have denounced a non-compliance 
with their will as a capital crime, and used the civil govern- 
ments as the instruments of inflicting forfeitures, imprison- 
ment, torture, and death on their victims. 

It is clear, therefore, that the acts by which the saints 
were delivered into the hands of the papacy, were the acts 
of the civil rulers by which the Catholic hierarchies were 
legalized, and the Romish religion made the religion of the 
state ;—as it has been in consequence of that legalization 
and through the concurrence and agency of the civil govern- 
ments, that the persecutions by which the saints have been 
worn out have been carried on. Had there been no civil 
establishment of either the Catholic or the Protestant 
church in the ten kingdoms, and no arrogation of the right 
to legislate over religion itself and the church, there would 
have been no persecution ; and had there been no legaliza- 
tion of one denomination to the exclusion of others, there 
would have been no power by which the intolerant and 
persecuting decrees of a church against dissentients could 
have been enforced by fines, imprisonment, and death; as 
none but civil rulers have the power to punish with those 
inflictions. 

V. When then was it that the Catholic hierarchies were 
thns nationalized by the civil government of the ten king- 
doms, so that the Romish priesthood, with the pope as its 
head, claimed the exclusive right to teach the Christian reli- 
gion and offer worship, in the western empire, and attempted 
to enforce their claims by persecuting dissentients by the 
arm of the civil governments? The exact time of the com- 
plete legalization of the Catholic church is not known, but 
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was near the close of the sixth, or beginning of the seventh 
century. The first monarch who embraced Christianity 
and nationalized the church, was Clovis, king of the Franks, 
who acknowledged and legalized the Catholics and became 
their patron in a. p. 499. Others followed at different 
periods ; the king of the Suevi in Gallicia in 569; the king 
of the Goths in Spain in 589; the king of the Lombards, 
who then held the whole of Italy except the territory of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, in 591; and Ethelbert of England, 
the last in the train, somewhere near the close of the cen- 
tury, or early in the next. He was baptized in the spring 
of 597, and in December of that year ten thousand of his 
subjects received the rite. He did not, however, attempt by 
authority to force his people to embrace his new faith, but 
left them to decide for themselves. 

In 601, Pope Gregory sent the pallium to Augustine, who 
had been ordained bishop, and authorized him to institute 
two bishoprics in England and twenty-four diocesan 
bishops ; and in 605, Ethelbert made donations to Augustine 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and his associates, and for- 
mally acknowledged the pope’s assumed authority over the 
Catholic church by invoking him to excommunicate who- 
éver should violate the conditions of his gifts. That these 
acts involved a nationalization of the church for the time, 
there can be little doubt. In 604, the king of Essex also 
embraced the Catholic faith, and received a bishop to his 
capital. On the death, however, of Ethelbert in 616, Ead- 
bald, his successor, drove the bishop of Canterbury from 
his kingdom, and the sons of the king of Essex, then also 
dead, expelled the bishop from their territory and threat- 
ened a reestablishment of paganism. But ere the year 
closed they recalled the banished prelates, and the Catholic 
religion thereafter maintained its position in those king- 
doms, as the state religion. In the same year Edwin, king 
of Northumberland, and a pagan, became the head of the 
Heptarchy. It does not appear, however, that he offered any 
obstructions to the Catholics in the other kingdoms; and in 
A. p. 626 he embraced the faith of the church, and from 
that period the Catholic continued to be the religion of the 
state. 

Within this period, then, from a.p. 597 to 626, there is 
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no doubt the Catholic church was nationalized in England, 
and we think its most probable date was 602, when Augus- 
tine (who had been ordained a bishop), receiving the pallium 
from Gregory, was constituted archbishop of Canterbury, 
with authority to institute another archbishopric, and was 
recognised by Ethelbert in that character. It is certain 
that in. that year or the next he held a synod with the 
assent of the king, in which he asserted the jurisdiction of 
the Roman church over the bishops and churches of the 
native Britons, and denounced the judgments of God on 
them for their refusal to submit to his authority. Ethel- 
bert also recognised and legalized the Catholic church, by 
enacting laws for the protection of its property and the pro- 
perty of its ministers, which indicated that he regarded 
their rights as peculiarly sacred.* 

The Saxon kings were the last to embrace the Romish 
religion. On its nationalization in England, it was esta- 
blished throughout the ten kingdoms. It would not be cer- 
tain, however, if that was the date of its complete nationali- 
zation, that it was the date also of the twelve hundred and 
sixty years; unless it had begun to persecute immediately 
on the delivery of the saints into its hands; inasmuch as 
the twelve hundred and sixty years appear to be the mea- 
sure of the persecution of the saints. Thus the witnesses 
are to be in sackcloth during the thousand two hundred 
and threescore days of their prophesying ; which indicates 
that they are to be in great humiliation and sorrow from 
the opposition of those against whom they are to testify. 
The forty and two months of the Gentiles’ treading the holy 
city, are forty and two months during which they are to as- 
sert and exercise an absolute dominion over it, to the exclu- 
sion of the true worshippers. The time, times, and half a 
time during which the woman was to be nourished in the 
wilderness, were times in which her safety depended on 
her seclusion from the face of the serpent. And the forty 
and two months during which power was given to the ten- 
horned wild beast to act, appear to be months in which 
he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God’s name, his 
tabernacle, and his redeemed in heaven, and made war 





* Labbei Con. tom. x. pp. 461, 499. Baronii tom. viii. pp. 190, 191. 
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with the saints. Rev. xi. 2, 3; xii. 14; xiii. 5-7. There 
is little doubt, however, that the twelve hundred and sixty 
years of the repression and persecution of the saints dates 
from the period of the complete nationalization of the 
church. Laws had several years before been enacted in a 
number of the kingdoms, subjecting those who refused sub- 
mission to the priesthood to forfeitures of property, and to 
exile; and the most zealous and imperious claims were as- 
serted by Gregory the Great from his accession to the papal 
seat, to the submission of the whole western church to his 
authority, and the most strenuous efforts made to repress 
those who were called heretics, and force them to renounce 
their peculiar doctrines and worship, and yield obedience to 
the Catholic church. It is probable, therefore, that the 
wearing out of the saints by the little horn, commenced 
with their delivery into its hands by the nationalization of 
the Catholic hierarchies. What the exact date of either 
was, however, cannot be absolutely determined. We only 
know that it was probably the first or second year of the 
seventh century, and that, at the most, it can have been but 
a few years later. 

VI. But what is the relation of these twelve hundred and 
sixty days to the twenty-three hundred in Daniel viii. 14; 
the time, times, and dividing of time of Dan. vii. 25; and 
the time, times and a half; the twelve hundred and ninety 
days; and the thousand three-hundred and thirty-five days, 
of Dan. xii. 7, 11,12? It is held by some commentators, 
that the twenty-three hundred days of Dan. viii. 14, are to 
terminate at the same time as the time, times, and-a half, 
and the twelve hundred and sixty days of Dan. xii. 7, 11, 
and the forty-two months of Rev. xiii. 5. That, however, is 
very far from being certain or probable, as the event with 
which they are to terminate, is not the fall of the ten-horn- 
ed beast in the form in which it rose from the sea, Rev. xiii. 
1-6, but the cleansing of the sanctuary ; by which is meant 
the expulsion of the mass as the expiation for sin from the 
church, and the restoration of Christ’s sacrifice to its own pro- 
per place in the faith of the worshippers of God. Others have 
supposed that the event denoted by the taking away of the 
daily sacrifice, was the literal interception of the daily sacri- 
fice at Jerusalem by the destruction of the temple and exile 
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of the Jews by the Romans in a.p. 70 ; and thence have sup- 
posed that the twelve hundred and sixty years ended in a.p. 
1330, and the twelve hundred and ninety in 1360. But 
that is wholly mistaken. The vision is symbolic; and as 
the ram, the goat, and their horns, signify the Persian and 
Greek powers and their monarchs, and the little horn that 
sprang out of one of the four horns of the goat, is the Roman 
power; so the host of heaven, the sanctuary, the daily sacri- 
fice, and the cleansing of the sanctuary, signify things dif- 
fering from themselves. The little horn is the Roman power 
which, after establishing itself in Macedonia, extended its 
conquests over the whole of what had been the eastern and 
southern Grecian empire. The host, or stars of heaven, 
against which it waxed great and cast them to the ground, 
denote the true ministers of the Christian church : the prince 
of the host against whom it magnified itself by the usurpa- 
tion of his rights and throne is the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
head of the redeemed church ; the daily sacrifice which it 
took away, symbolized the sacrifice of Christ as the expia- 
tion of sin; and its being taken away denotes its rejection by 
the papacy, and the substitution in its place of the sacrifice 
of the mass; and the sanctuary, the place of the offering of 
the Jewish sacrifices, represents the places of the worship of 
Christian believers who put their faith for pardon in the sacri- 
fice of Christ. The cleansing, accordingly, of the sanctuary, 
which is the event that is to mark the close of the twenty- 
three hundred days, is to be a discontinuance of the mass, 
and the restoration of Christ’s sacrifice to the faith of the 
ministers, universally, and members of the church as their 
trust for expiation and pardon ; and that will take place at 
the destruction of Babylon the great, the symbol of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, who are the offerers of the mass. But 

sabylon is to fall and be destroyed after the fall of the ten- 
horned beast in its first form, and its rise out of hades in the 
shape in which it is to go to perdition, as is seen from Rev. 
xvii. 3-14; in which the woman Babylon appears seated on 
the wild beast after its emergence from the abyss in its last 
form. If, therefore, the forty-two months of the beast that 
was and is not, is the measure of its career before it falls and 
rises in its last shape, then the cleansing of the sanctuary at 
the end of the twenty-three hundred days, is to take place 
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after that period. It is indeed stated, Dan. xii. 11, that 
from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, 
and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, there shall 
be a thousand two hundred and ninety days—that is, before 
that abomination shall be removed and the expiation sym- 
bolized by the daily sacrifice, restored. The twenty-three 
hundred days, therefore, are to terminate with the twelve 
hundred and ninety, not with the twelve hundred and 
sixty. 

It is indicated also, Dan. xii. 6, 7, that the end of the 
calamities and deliverance foreshown to the prophet is to 
take place later than the close of the twelve hundred and 
sixty years. ‘And one said to the man clothed in linen 
who was upon the waters of the river, How long shall it be 
to the end of these wonders? And I heard the man clothed 
in linen who was upon the waters of the river, when he held 
up his right and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by 
him that liveth for ever, that it shall be for a time times and 
an half, and when he shall have accomplished the scattering 
(that is, ended the dispersion) of the holy people, all these 
shall be finished.” The end is thus to be not only after the 
close of the twelve hundred and sixty years, but also after 
the dispersion of the Israelites is ended; that is, after the 
time for their return has arrived, and they have in a mea- 
sure re-established themselves in their ancestral land. The 
events, moreover, the accomplishment of which is to consti- 
tute the end, are to be the coming of Christ, the destruction 
of the wild beast, the deliverance of his people, and the 
resurrection of the holy dead. For it is expressly predicted 
that the time when the power denoted by the wilful king, 
Dan. xi. 45, who is the same as the imperial personage sym- 
bolized by the beast in his last form, Rev. xvii. 11, comes to 
his end, is to be the time when Michael the great prince, the 
Messiali, shall stand for the Israelites, and-deliver them, and 
many that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake to 
everlasting life. It is foreshown also, Zech. xiv. 1-5, that 
the coming of Christ with his saints is to take place when 
the Israelites shall have partially returned to their national 
land, and the antichristian armies shall attempt to drive 
them again into exile; and Rev. xix. 11-25, that the de- 
struction of the wild beast is to take place at Christ’s second 
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coming. Its destruction is accordingly to be at least as late 
as the close of the twelve hundred and ninety days. It is 
to subsist therefore thirty years (the period doubtless follow- 
ing its emergence out of the abyss) after the expiration of 
its twelve hundred and sixty years. 

The forty-five years that are to follow, making the thir- 
teen hundred and thirty-five, are probably to be occupied 
in the judgment of the living, the complete restoration of 
the Israelites, and the conversion of the nations. 

VII. From these considerations it is apparent that the 
exact date of the twelve hundred and sixty years is not 
known, nor consequently the time of their termination. It 
is clearly revealed, however, that their end is not to be the 
extinction of the wild beast nor the coming of Christ. They 
are to be at least thirty years later. 

It is clear, also, from several prophecies, Matt. xxiv. 36- 
39, 1 Thess. v. 2, 2 Peter iii. 10, that the day of Christ’s 
coming is not to be certainly known until he appears in the 
clouds. The only signal of his immediate approach is to be 
the darkening of the sun and moon and fall of the stars, the 
object and effect of which will be to give his advent the 
greatest possible resplendence. Every ray of light from the 
heavenly orbs being intercepted, and the earth wrapped in 
absolute darkness, his glory will shine with a dazzling efful- 
gence, and attract every eye and awe every heart. 

The people of God, however, though not foreknowing the 
exact day of his coming, are undoubtedly to be generally 
aware that it isnigh. The proclamation by the angel flying 
through mid-heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach, 
that the hour of God’s judgment is at hand, shows that the 
messengers whom the angel represents, who are to make that 
announcement to all the nations of the earth, are to be aware 
that his coming is nigh. The parable of the ten virgins also 
indicates that believers generally will be looking for his 
speedy coming, although a large share of them will not pre- 
pare themselves for it. And the occurrence of the great 
events that are immediately to precede it, such as the fall of 
the persecuting governments of the ten kingdoms and the rise 
of others of a worse character in their places, the persecu- 
tion, martyrdom, and resurrection of the witnesses, the com- 
munication of the gospel to all nations, the fall of Babylon, 
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the return of a portion of the Jews, and establishment of 
themselves in their national land, will naturally impress all 
who receive the Scriptures as the word of God with the 
feeling that the day of Christ’s coming is at hand. 

The years that are approaching are to be marked by 
great and extraordinary occurrences that will awe and agi- 
tate the nations of Christendom in a measure they have not 
hitherto known. How soon that revolution of the govern- 
ments of the western kingdoms, which is denoted by the 
descent of the ten-horned wild beast into the abyss, is to 
take place, cannot be foreseen. It may be within a few 
years; it may beat the distance of quite a number. When 
it takes place, and the beast rises in its final form from the 
pit, a momentous change will be wrought in the condition 
of its subjects. The papacy will be restored to exclusive 
nationalization ; persecution will be resumed, and an 
attempt made either to draw those who hold the true faith 
to apostasy, or to exterminate them by the sword: for it is 
expressly foretold, that this persecution of the witnesses is 
to be by the wild beast that ascends out of the bottomless 
pit—that is, hades—in distinction from the beast that 
ascends out of the sea. Rev. xi. 7. The resurrection of the 
martyrs, and assumption to heaven at the time foretold, in 
the presence of vast multitudes, will defeat that aim, and 
carry a resistless conviction to millions, that they are the 
true worshippers of God, and that the state church which 
arraigned and martyred them, is a false church. Under 
the vehement disgust and indignation which that discovery 
is to excite, the people are to denationalize the Catholic 
church, and at a later day strike her from existence. 
Roused from their false belief and lethargy by these great 
events, and led to search the divine word afresh, to learn 
the purposes of God respecting the world, and receive the 
great doctrines of Christ’s coming and reign, they will 
engage with one heart in the work of heralding his ap- 
proach to the nations by proclaiming to them his gospel, 
and warning them that the hour of his judgment has come. 
After the destruction of Babylon, the imperial chief of the 
empire will institute, it is intimated in Dan. xi. 36-45, a 
still worse form of false religion, and will crush the disci- 
ples of Christ with new persecutions, and at length make 
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war on the Lamb himself, by ¢ttempting to drive the Israel- 
ites who will have returned to Palestine, again into exile, 
aud intercepting him from the establishment of his throne 
there. These and other great events that are to attend them, 
—the discrimination of the true worshippers from the false, 
denoted by the sealing of the servants of God; the judg- 
ments which are to smite the nations and fill them with ter- 
ror and despair; and the awful forms of malice and impiety 
in which the passions of men are to display themselves, are 
to make the period one of unexampled excitement, agita- 
tion, and alarm, bringing the true worshippers into the most 
intimate relations to God, and raising them to eminent 
watchfulness, faith, love, and hope, and confounding and 
exasperating his enemies, and leading them to show the 
depth of their alienation and hostility by the violence of 
their efforts to crush his cause and extricate themselves 
from his power. 

In the prospect of these fearful scenes it becomes the dis- 
ciples of Christ to take heed tv his counsels, and watch for 
his coming, lest they be found unprepared. It is given as a 
distinguishing mark of those who will then be ready for 
admission to his kingdom, that-they will be expecting 
his advent, and will have his name graven on their fore- 
heads ; and like the wise virgins who had oil in their ves- 
sels, be ready to join his triumphant train. It is given as 
the mark of others, that though aware of his approach, 
they will not be fit to be admitted to his presence with 
those whose redemption is then to be completed, but will be 
left without ; while th -vorld at large will be taken by sur- 
prise, and will be overwhelmed with terror and dismay. 





Arr. III.—Nores on Scrierure; Joun tur Bartist.* 


Marruew iii. 1. “In those days came John the Baptist in 
the wilderness of Judea.” 
The evangelist refers to John as a well known character 5 





* The following Notes are a continuation of the series commenced in Vol. 
ix. of the Journal, pp. 52-85, to which the reader is requested to refer. 
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and such he was among the Jews. Josephus, the historian, 
forty years afterwards speaks of him much in the same way 
(Antiq. xviii. c. 5, § 2). 

He was also a very extraordinary character, in hanes 
view we consider him. Tis conception was announced by 
the angel Gabriel (Luke i. 13-19). It was miraculous, or 
out of the ordinary course of nature (Luke i. 7-18), as truly 
so as was Isaac’s (Rom. iii. 19). His name (John) which 
signifies grace, favor, was divinely appointed (Luke i. 13), 
though not prophesied of. His manner of life was peculiar ; 
he dwelt in the deserts, until the day of his showing unto 
Israel at Bethabara, near the banks of Jordan (Luke i. 
80; Matt. xi. 18; John i. 28; iii. 23). His ministry was 
closed by his imprisonment—his imprisonment by his death. 
He was filled with the Holy Ghost from his birth (Luke i. 
13), and performed his office with the spirit and power of 
Elias (Luke i. 17), although he was not Elias in person (John 
i. 18), as the name given him was designed toindicate. His 
mission and ministry were foretold (Isaiah xl. 3; Matt. iii. 1; 
Mark i. 2; Matt. xi. 10), but not under any name; as was 
that of Cyrus (Isaiah xlv. 1), and that of Elijah (Mal. iv. 
5). Tis mission was divine ( John i. 6, 33; Matt. xxi. 25), 
yet did he not use the style of the prophets, «Thus saith the 
Lord.” The authentication of his mission and office was so 
complete, that the common people would not permit even 
their rulers to call it in question (Matt. xxi. 26). The masses 
of the people thronged his ministry, and submitted to his 
baptism, and mused in their hearts whether he were not the 
Christ (Matt. iii. 5; Luke iii. 15,%'), Yet he performed no 
miracle (John x. 41). It is remarkable, too, that the com- 
mon people received him as a prophet, but not as Elias, 
while the learned rejected him as one possessed by the 
devil (Matt. xi. 18). His ministry was limited to the cireum- 
cision, as was the personal ministry of our Lord (Rom. xv. 
8; Matt. xv. 24). Very little has been recorded of it, and 
nothing separately, but only in connexion with the personal 
ministry of the Lord. 

3ut whence did he derive his cognomination, Baptist? 
It was not said to Zacharias that he should be so called, or 
that he should baptize the nation (Luke i. 13). It was not 
given him at his cireumcision (Luke i. 60-63). Luke de- 
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scribes him as John the son of Zacharias (iii. 2) ; yet the ad- 
dition was commonly and properly made. Herod so called 
him (Matt. xiv. 2), John’s disciples also (Luke vii. 20), and 
our Lord himself (Luke vii. 33; Matt. x. 11 and 12. See 
also xiv. 8; xvii. 13; Mark vii. 24, 25; viii. 28; Luke vii. 
28; ix. 19). John says of himself that he was sent to bap- 
tize (John i. 33), though we know he preached also, and 
with great power (Luke i. 17; iii. 15). These were, how- 
ever, distinct functions (1 Cor. i. 17), and with John preach- 
ing was subordinate ; baptizing the chief function. This is, 
perhaps, one reason why our Lord said he was more than a 
prophet. 

The explanation probably is this: John was the forerun- 
ner of the new dispensation, the near approach of which 
he announced ; and his ministry was appointed to introduce 
it. Now baptism, or its equivalent, has hitherto introduced 
every economy of the divine government since the fall of 
man. Thus, Noah was introduced through water by means 
of an ark into a new economy ; in fact, into a new world; 
and in this event the apostle Peter finds the equivalent tor 
baptism (1 Peter iii. 20, 21). Moses brought Israel into 
new covenant relations with God, by what Paul calls a 
baptism in the sea, and in the cloud (1 Cor. x.1, 2). The 
economy established by the hand of Moses, was now about 
expiring. A new economy—the dispensation of the king- 
dom of the heavens—had come nigh. John was appointed 
to announce the event, and baptize the people as a prepara- 
tion for it. This being the chief object of his mission, he 
was therefore called the Baptist. 

Matt. iii. 3. “For this” person, says the evangelist, ‘is 
he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias (chap. xl. 3), 
saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 

John the Baptist applied the same prophecy to himself 
in answer to the questions of the priests and Levites sent 
from Jerusalem to him at Jordan, “ Who art thou?” “ What 
sayest thou of thyself?” (John i. 22,23.) Our Lord also 
applied to him the prophecy in Malachi iii. 1 (Matt. xi. 10), 
and the evangelist Mark applies to him both, Is. xl. 3, and 
Mal. iii. 1 (Mark i. 2, 3). It is remarkable that neither of 
the evangelists, nor the Baptist, nor our Lord, ever quote or 
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cite the very notable prophecy in Mal. iv. 5, concerning the 
mission of Elijah, as having reference to the person of John. 
But the common opinion of Protestant commentators of the 
last two centuries is, that all these prophecies were fulfilled 
by the mission of John the Baptist. Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, and the early Christian writers, on the contrary, 
generally held that the last of these prophecies (Mal. iv. 5) 
is yet unfulfilled. As the point is of considerable impor- 
tance in its bearings on the interpretation of other Scriptures, 
it deserves a careful investigation. With a view to this 
question, several distinctions, besides that above suggested, 
should be carefully considered. We notice them in this 
place very briefly, because they will occur in connexion 
with other texts. 

(1.) John was not Elias in person (John i.21). He came 
during the continuance of the legal economy. His mission 
was unsuccessful. He did not restore all things (Matt. xvii. 
11, Acts iii. 21). The Jews nationally rejected the Lord 
Jesus, and for that sin were destroyed as a nation, and scat- 
tered among the Gentiles. The restitution of all things is 
still future, Acts iii.21. But the prophecy (Mal. iv. 5) fore- 
tells that the mission of Elijah will be successful. “ He 
shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,” &c., 
otherwise the Lord will smite the earth with a second curse 
(Mal. iv. 6, Matt. xvii. 11). While the legal economy lasted, 
and before the influence of the Holy Spirit had been pur- 
chased by the death of Christ, the mission of Elijah would 
have been premature, because, owing to the depravity of 
human nature, it would infallibly have been unsuccessful, 
as John’s ministry proved; and so this prophecy would 
have failed. But when Elijah comes, it will not be in his 
own spirit and power, but in the spirit and power of God 
the Lord, as his name imports, whose influences have been 
secured by the work of Christ. 

(2.) Although John the Baptist was not Elijah in person, 
yet he was equal to Elijah (Matt. xi.) 11. He went forth to 
the people in all the energy and power of Elijah (Luke i. 17). 
He was therefore (in his office and functions) the Elijah of 
the legal economy, and was raised up especially to fulfil the 
office of Elijah at that time—that is, to do all that Elijah 
himself could have done towards preparing the way of the 
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Lord, had he been sent to Israel at that time im person. 
John would have been the Elijah foretold, if the people had 
received him (Matt. xi. 14). But it was not more impossi- 
ble for John to be Elijah im person, than it was for the Jews 
to receive him with the obedience of faith (Jer. xiii. 23; 
Isa. liv. 13; John vi. 44, 45). 

(3.) John was the subject of prophecy as well as Elijah, 
but not of the same prophecies. John was not prophesied 
of by name, but only by description ; as a voice crying in the 
wilderness (Isa. xl. 3), or as a messenger sent before the face 
of the Lord, to prepare his way (Mal. iii. 1). Elijah was 
prophesied of by name, and his mission and the successful 
result of it expressly foretold. 

(4.) Both, however, were prophesied of, as ministers of 
the circumcision. Both were to be sent to a people dwell- 
ing together in the land of Israel, and not to that people, as 
they now are, scattered abroad among the nations. It is 
implied therefore in the prophecy of the future coming of 
Elijah, that Israel shall yet be restored to their land and be 
dwelling therein, when this prophecy shall be fulfilled. 

Matthew iii. 6. “And were baptized of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins.” 

Paul represents the miraculous passage of Israel through 
the Red Sea as a baptism into Moses (1 Cor. x. 1, 2), but 
not their miraculous passage through the river Jordan 
(Josh. iii. 14, 16) as a baptism into Joshua. Why was not 
the latter a baptism in the same sense as the former? The 
reason for the distinction is not to be found in the nature or 
the relative magnitude of the miracles, but in the character 
and official relations of the persons who performed them. 
Moses introduced (officially or instrumentally) a new econo- 
my which was appointed to subsist until the Messiah should 
come (Jolin i. 17); Joshua fulfilled no such office (Heb. iv. 
8). The functions he performed were subsidiary to the work 
of Moses, and were not undertaken until near forty years 
after the giving of the law. His taking the people through 
Jordan was not, in any sense, a baptism introductory to a 
new economy, though it was a miraculous manifestation of 
the divine power, and a wonderful proof of the theocracy 
which had been established over Israel at Mt. Sinai. -As 
such, it was proper to be commemorated by especial means, 
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(Josh. iv. 4, 7, 20, 23). But Joshua, as well as John the 
Baptist, was, in a certain sense, a forerunner of the Lord 
Jesus. He was alsoatype of him. By taking the people 
through Jordan Joshua did not introduce them into the 
promised rest of the kingdom of God, but he prefigured by 
this act that which Jesus—(the Prince who appeared to 
Joshua, v. 13, 14, 15)—now at the close of that economy 
had come to perform (Luke i. 68-75), by actually bestowing 
upon Israel the blessings of the kingdom of which the 
promised land was a type. 

There may also be something significant in the place 
where John baptized. If it be inquired why John baptized 
in Jordan rather than in any other stream, may we not an- 
swer that both Jordan and Canaan were types of heavenly 
things, and that John, as the baptizer of Israel in Jordan, 
performed an office which Joshua could not, because the 
time appointed for it had not come? This answer, if well 
founded, suggests the further observation that John’s minis- 
try of baptism was, so to speak, supplementary to Joshma’s in 
conducting the people through Jordan, and that the func- 
tions of both Joshua and John must be combined, in order to 
make up what was included in the corresponding part of the 
ministry of Moses.* John the Baptist performed no miracle, 
but Joshua and Jesus did. Neither Joshua nor Jesus bap- 
tized the people, though they were themselves baptized. 
We do not read that John the Baptist was baptized by 
Jesus or by any other, although he was filled with the Holy 
Spirit from his birth (Luke i. 15). 

Matt. iii. 11. “I indeed baptize you with water unto ”— 
in order to—“repentance: but he that cometh after me 
...+.he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and [with] 
fire,” Luke iii. 16. 

John was a minister of the circumcision. His mission, 
like that of Isaiah, Elijah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other 
prophets, was to the “ House of Israel,” or rather to the 
“House of Judah.” His baptism was appointed for the 





* Quod Moses nequivit, Joshua fecit; quod Joshua non facere potuit (in- 
troducere in eelestem requiem) Jesus efficit solus, Joshua fluentum dirimit, 
aquas dissecat sed Dei manu:—Jesus. ... propria potentia, mari, vento, fluc- 
tibus imperat. Arca foederis in aquis stans, omnibus Israelitarum securum 
transitum preebuit : Jesus in Jordane stans, coelum aperuit, ete.—J. H. Mai. 
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whole people, and his preaching was addressed to all (Acts xiii. 
24; Luke iii. 18, 21). We are to understand “ you,” there- 
fore, in this enlarged or national sense. “I baptize you” 
Israel, or house of Israel, “ with water,” &c. In the same 
enlarged sense we are to understand the word “ you” in the 
last clause, “‘ He shall baptize you ” O house of Israel “ with 
the Holy Ghost and fire,”—not you pharisees and sadducees, 
yevwnwara exivev, 

One object of John was, to state a contrast between the 
baptism which he administered and that which should after- 
wards be administered by him whom he preceded. It is 
implied also, that his baptism would be ineffectual to secure 
their national repentance. They—that is the nation— 
needed, and at some time afterwards should receive, a 
baptism of divine power, which should be effectual, Acts v. 
31. The last clause is therefore prophetical and as yet un- 
fulfilled. The nation has never yet been baptized with the 
Holy Ghost. A long interval had been laid in the divine 
plan between John’s day and the fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy or promise, during which many momentous events 
were to occur ;—The appearance and public ministry of the 
Lord Jesus—his rejection and death—the opening of a new 
dispensation for the gathering and upbuilding of the church 
—the destruction of the temple—the dispersion of the peo- 
ple among all nations during the times of the church mili- 
tant—the final restoration of Israel to their own land—the 
mission of Elijah to them in their restored condition at the 
time of the proximate approach of the restitution of all 
things (Acts iii. 21, and see note on that verse). Not until 
all these things shall have come to pass will this prediction 
of John the Baptist be fulfilled. But then it will be; for 
observe the prediction is absolute. “ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” The prediction is con- 
current or parallel with’ Mal. iv.5,6. (See Ezek. xxxix. 
28, 29.) | 

John’s baptism of the nation with water, was simply em- 
blematical of this future baptism of the nation with the Holy 
Ghost. Neither has respect tothe church. John’s baptism 
preceded the times of the church—the baptism of which he 
prophesied will follow those times. The baptism which our 
Lord appointed after his resurrection (Matt. xxviii. 19), on 
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the other hand, had respect to the church which is to be 
taken out of all nations, Acts xv. 14. It looks forward to 
the end of the dispensation of the gospel among all nations, 
and the completion of the elect body of Christ. There it 
terminates. In this respect it is like the Lord’s supper, 
which was appointed to show forth the Lord’s death 7i// he 
come (1 Cor. xi. 26). The second coming of Christ and the 
gathering of the church unto him, will supersede both, as 
his first coming superseded the institution of the passover. 
So the baptism with the Holy Ghost, which our Lord pro- 
mised to the apostles on the day of his final ascension (Acts i. 
4), had the church in view. (See note on Acts i. 5, and 
Mark xvi. 15, 16, Acts ii, 2-4.) The baptism which John 
promised to the whole nation, the Lord actually bestowed 
on a few, who received him, but withheld it at that time 
from the masses, who rejected hiw, though he will yet fulfil 
the promise on all Israel in its amplest sense (Rom. xi. 29), 
when the times appointed to the Gentiles shall have been 
fulfilled (Rom. xi. 25, 27). 

The fall of Israel gave occasion to the dispensation of the 
gospel to the Gentiles (Rom. xi. 11), to the dispersion of the 
Jews among the Gentiles, and the consequent postpone- 
ment of the restitution of all things, and the baptism 
of Israel as a nation by the Holy Ghost: so that the present 
dispensation for the building of the.church is intercalated, 
if we may so express it, between the baptism of the nation 
by John with water, and the promised baptism of the na- 
tion by Christ with the Holy Ghost. 

Besides this difference in the times and persons to which 
the baptism of John and that appointed by our Lord relate, 
there is another, too important to be passed without notice. 
The baptism of John was ineffectual, because it was not 
attended by the Holy Spirit’s influence. Indeed, the pro- 
mise of a future baptism with the Holy Ghost implied a 
negative of his present influence. But the baptism with 
water appointed by Christ after his resurrection will be 
made effectual upon the elect by the accompanying ener- 
gies of the Holy Spirit. So that although the baptism of 
Jolin was ineffectual to prepare Israel for the jirst coming 
of Christ, the latter will be effectual to prepare the elect 
church for his second coming. This great object, the com- 
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pletion of the church, having been accomplished through 
the Lord’s death, resurrection, and ascension, he will, at his 
second coming, baptize the bodies of his elect, both the liv- 
ing and the dead, with the Holy Ghost, thereby transform- 
ing them into bodies of glory like his own (Philip. iii. 20, 21) 
—their souls having already been baptized with the renew- 
ing influences of the Spirit. THe will, at the same time, also 
baptize the souls of his restored people Israel with the Holy 
Ghost, as he did the twelve apostles on the Pentecost after 
his ascension, thereby converting them universally into an 
eminently holy people. And the Spirit will also, at the 
same epoch, to complete the restitution of all things, move, 
as he did at the beginning, over the face of physical nature 
(Gen. i. 2), delivering (tov xoguov) the earth itself and its fur- 
niture of creatures from the bondage to which the Creator 
subjected them by reason of sin (Rom. viii. 20, 21). Vast, 
and very various then, will be the work of the Holy Spirit 
in bringing about this mighty change of the Divine admi- 
nistration, dependent upon the second coming of the Lord 
to fulfil this prediction of John the Baptist. 

It is worthy of observation, that our Lord promised the 
apostles at his last interview (Acts i. 5), “that they should 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” 
By these words he alluded by way of contrast, as we sup- 
pose, to the more distant fulfilment of the prediction made 
by John. Asif he had said, ‘ God’s promise by the mouth 
of John the Baptist to a// Israel shall be fulfilled to you 
who have received me not many days hence, however long 
it may be deferred to those who rejected me.” If this sug- 
gestion is well founded, all the apostles might have applied 
to themselves the expression of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 8), regard- 
ing himself as having been born of God before the due time ; 
—i. e. the time appointed for all Israel. (See Joseph 
Mede’s note on this text.) 

We observe again: Our Lord did not promise the apos- 
tles baptism “ with fire,” although the fact of such a promise 
as he made has inclined many to suppose the whole of the 
prediction of John was actually fulfilled at that time. 
It is by no means necessary, however, to suppose that the 
cloven tongues “like as of fire,” resting upon the twelve 
apostles, were the baptism with jive which John the Bap- 
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tist predicted. They may be regarded as emblems or 
visible signs of the Holy Spirit’s presence, designed to con- 
vince the apostles, and those who saw them, of the fulfil- 
ment of the Saviour’s promise to send the Comforter to them 
(John xvi. 7). In the case of Cornelius and his kinsmen 
(Acts x. 24), the Holy Spirit also descended visibly: 
the object of the visible demonstration being to teach the 
apostles God’s purpose to admit Gentiles into the church, 
and so Peter considered it (Acts x. 47). In the case of the 
apostles, they were tokens or badges of authority which 
none could dispute, and as such were important means in 
laying the foundation of the church. We do not read that 
the apostles, except Paul (Acts ix. 19), were baptized with 
water (unless with the baptism of Jolin), either before or after 
the day of Pentecost—the symbol of water in baptism hav- 
ing been designedly supplied, it may be, by more impressive 
emblems of the Spirit’s presence on the day of Pentecost. 

Matt. iii. 12: “ Whose fan (is) in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor and gather the wheat into the 
garner, but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire.” Luke iii. 17. 

This verse, if not exegetical of the preceding, should be 
interpreted in connexion with its last clause. It is predictive 
of God’s dealings with Israel after their restoration, prepa- 
ratory to their baptism with the Holy Ghost, or, it may be, 
in connexion with it. Ezekiel (chap. xx. 38) foretells 
that God will purge out from among the house of Israel 
rebels and transgressors (see vs. 33-40), and there are other 
similar prophecies. (See Deut. xviii. 15-19, Acts iii. 23, 
and note on that verse.) The language is figurative, taken 
from husbandry. The same figure is made the ground- 
work of the parable of the tares (Matt. xiii. 30, 40, 41), 
although the parable has a wider scope than this verse. It 
is implied in the language of John, that the acts of purging 
of the floor and the separating of the wheat from the chaff, 
are to be performed at the time of the harvest, which, in the 
parable of the tares, is declared to be the end of the world 
(Matt. xiii. 39,) that is (rov amv) of this dispensation of 
the gospel among the Gentiles, and no reason is perceived 
why the same symbol, “ harvest,” should be used to denote 
different, even remote epochs. Some of the arguments 
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under the last verse might here be repeated, but we add 
under this head only that both Mark and John omit this 
verse, and the last two words, “ with fire,” of the preceding 
verse. The reason may be that the matter exclusively 
concerned Israel, and was not of so much importance to 
Gentile Christians, for whom chiefly they wrote. These 
observations suggest our next remark: The words “ with 
fire” or baptism with fire, denote punishment. The mean- 
ing may be thus expressed: “ He” (the Messiah), at his 
second appearing to you, O house of Israel, after your final 
restorafion (Ezek. xx. 33 et seq.), shall baptize (consume) 
and utterly destroy* those of you who still continue to be 
rebels and transgressors against him with fire (see note on 
Acts iii. 22, 23); while those who repent and are inclined to 
obey his voice he will baptize with the Holy Ghost. This 
interpretation is borne out by the last clause of the twelfth 
verse. The chaff’ denotes those whom the Lord will reject 
and cut off from the people, and the burning of the chaff 
with wnquenchable fire denotes their sudden and utter de- 
struction. To this extent, at least, the twelfth appears to be 
exegetical of the eleventh verse. 

Upon the whole, then, it issubmitted that these two verses 
relate exclusively to /srael as a nation—that they are pre- 
dictive of events, not only still future, but events which can- 
not occur, until the winding up of the present dispensation ; 
nor until the eve of, or after the restoration of that people 
to their land—that then God will try that people, and sepa- 
rate those who remain obdurate and rebellious from the 
rest, and destroy them utterly; while he will baptize the 
saved ones with the Holy Ghost as he did the twelve apos- 
tles on the day of Pentecost, only in @ larger measure, in 
order to fit them for the higher and holier dispensation of 
the kingdom of God to come (Matt. vi. 10. See note on 
Acts iii. 22, 23), in which even the least of them shall be 
great erthan the apostles were during their earthly minis- 
try.. The common interpretation of these verses is liable 





* The expression is elliptical; we supply the word “ baptize” from the pre- 
ceding phrase. If the expression, “ baptize with fire,” in the sense of consume, 
seems unusual, the reader may adopt the word “ consume” or destroy, which 
is the sense as it appears to the writer, 
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to several objections besides those implied in the foregoing 
remarks. 

The apostles were not baptized with fire on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 3). The parted tongues which sat upon 
them were not fire, though they had the appearance of fire. 
Nor was any considerable part of the nation baptized with 
the Holy Ghost. The great body not only remained obdu- 
rate and rebellious, but became worse and worse, till they 
were destroyed as a nation. Yet dreadful as were the 
divine judgments there was mercy mingled with them. 
The people were scattered, yet preserved as arace. They 
are probably now, and for ages past have been, as numerous 
as they were then. These events do not come up to or cor- 
respond with the language of the twelfth verse. The 
thorough purging of the floor, the’ gathering of the wheat 
into the store-house, and the burning of the chaff (the 
wicked) with unquenchable fire, denote decisive and final 
action, not corrective punishments (to;be followed by another 
trial) such as the prophets predict (Ezek. xx. 35-38, xxxviii., 
Mal. iv., Zech. xiii. 8, 9, xiv., iii. 9, Jerem. xxxiii. 8, Is. iv. 


The interpolation of the word is, by the translators, has 
probably given occasion to the common interpretation. Re- 
taining this word, however, the language is parabolical ; 
and in parables the time of the action represented does not 
depend upon the grammatical tenses employed in their con- 
struction.* ' 

Matthew iii. 14. “ But John forbade him saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” or, 
“T have need to be baptized of thee, and thou comest to me.” 

When we consider that John was filled with the Holy 
Ghost from his birth (Luke i. 15), that his mind and affec- 





* The phrase (04 ré rriov év rj yerpi avrod) is an example of the nominative 
absolute. The noun has no finite verb in the original, and should have none 
in the translation. The writer or speaker appears to have cut short the con- 
struction first intended, and adopted another. Many examples of this sort 
occur in the New Testament. They are characteristic of impassioned dis. 
course. The connexion and the sense may be expressed thus: “I indeed 
baptize you with water, but the days are coming when Messiah shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and fire. At that time going forth, with his fan in 
hand, as the husbandman does, in the time of harvest, he will thoroughly 
purge his floor,” ete. 
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tions were renewed, and his whole spiritual nature fitted for 
the eminent services for which he had been raised up, we 
naturally inquire in what sense he needed baptism. A 
holier man than he had never lived, for holiness in the 
divine regard, isan indispensable element of greatness (Matt. 
xi. 11). Even the apostles after the day of Pentecost, it is 
probable, were not so fully nor so constantly possessed by 
the Holy Ghost as was John. What further need then had 
John to be baptized of any? Are these words anything 
more than an expression of the humble sense this eminently 
holy man entertained of himself in comparison with the 
august Being who stood before him? We apprehend they 
are. The words (ye xgsiav yw) “I have need,” denote a 
real necessity ; and if they were uttered by the promptings 
of the Holy Spirit within him, we must interpret them in 
a sense commensurate with the Spirit’s work. Accord- 
ingly, we understand them not only of something which 
John then had not, but of something which he could only 
receive through the baptism of Jesus. Now it may safely 
be affirmed, that John had all which the Holy Ghost has 
ever done or ever will do for any man in this life in the 
way of sanctification, except for those of the Lord’s elect, 
who shall be alive at his second coming (Philip. iii. 21; 1 
Thess. iv. 17). All that remained for John to desire, or for 
the Spirit to do, was the regeneration or glorification of 
his body ; the Spirit’s crowning work in man’s redemption, 
which could not precede, but must follow the sacrificial 
work of Christ, and his ascension to glory. 

The reply of the Lord Jesus tacitly concedes what John 
had said of himself, and by joining John as, in some sense, 
a co-worker with him, he virtually promised John the bap- 
tism he desired. As if he had said, “ True, thou hast need 
to be baptized by me; and hereafter—not now—I will bap- 
tize thee with my baptism.” What he added, revealed to 
John, it is probable, a purpose which he did not understand 
before. We paraphrase it thus, “ Yet baptize thou me with 
water now, for the appointed way to my baptism is through 
yours. I must first be baptized with water to prefigure 
my death and burial, and then again be baptized with the 
Spirit for my glorification (Luke xii. 50, and see note on 
Acts chap. ii., Journal, vol. x. pp. 548, 551). Afterwards I will 
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baptize thee. In this manner it is appointed unto ws to ful- 
fil all righteousness” (see note on Matt. iii. 15, Journal, vol. 
vii. 385, 386). 

If we reflect that the Lord was speaking to one filled 
with the Holy Ghost (and therefore able to comprehend 
his meaning), about a mystery of redemption, not under- 
stood by this eminently gifted man before, we shall be con- 
vinced that the sense in which these verses are commonly 
interpreted, falls far short of their true intent and meaning. 

Matthew iii. 17. (See Note, Journal, vol. vii. p. 384.) 

Luke i. 17. “And he shall go before him in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 

These words are a part of the message sent by the angel 
Gabriel to Zacharias. They are not a quotation from any of 
the prophets, but something new, which the angel was sent 
especially to make known to the devout priest (vs. 19). 
That the promised son was not to be Elijah is apparent, not 
only from the name by which he was to be called, but from 
the very nature of the promise itself (vs. 13); and so 
Zacharias understood it (vs. 18). To denote the energy of 
his character and ministry, the angel was bid to say, “he 
shall go before the Lord in the spirit and power of Elias,” 


‘which necessarily implies that he should have power to do 


all that Elias himself could do, to make ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord. The angel did not declare the result 
of his ministry, but only the purpose of it. We know that 
it failed. The nation rejected the Lord, and for that 
reason were rejected by him for a season. Hence, we may 
safely infer, that the words of Malachi (iv. 5, 6) remain to 
be fulfilled :—* He,” viz. Elijah,“ shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.” The 
consequence of Elijah’s failure is expressed in terms* which 
indicate God’s purpose to prevent it. 





* Jahn says on this verse “4p (ne) non tantum est negativum, prohibiti- 


vum, dissuasorium et dubitativum, sed notat etiam consilium precavendi, etsi 
dein, conditione non posita, reapse consequitur, quod precavere debebat, ut 
locus noster prorsus parallelus Hos. ii, § docet: Confer et Gen. iii. 8; xi. 4; 
Jerem. xxxviii. 19; Prov. ix. 8; xxvi 4. 
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Although the prophet does not intimate what those pre- 
ventive means would be, we know that they were to be the 
new creating energies of the Holy Spirit, purchased by the 
sacrifice of Christ, which was accomplished through the sin 
of the people, to whom John was sent in the spirit and 
power of Elias. Indeed, the purpose of redemption is so 
connected with the national salvation of Israel, by God’s 
covenant with Abraham and David, that we are authorized 
by his own word, to say that the one can fail as soon as the 
other (Deut. xxxii. 8; Jerem. xxxi. 35-37; xxxiii. 20-26). 
It is impossible to find a stronger assurance that God will 
not annihilate the earth by a second curse, than he has 
given in regard to the perpetuity and stability of his cove- 
nant with David. The ministry of Elijah therefore cannot 
fail; although Jolm’s ministry could be allowed to fail of 
its designed end, because God had ulterior purposes to ac- 
complish, which, until after the death of Christ, were ob- 
securely revealed. 

But whether we are to understand the prophet to signify 
that Elias will be sent 7m person before the second coming 
of the Lord, is, perhaps, not clear. The Jews of John’s day 
evidently believed that Elias might appear under another 
name, or that another prophet might be sent in his place 
(John i. 21), but this is a question upon which we need not 
dwell; because the prophecy respects not the church, but 
restored Israel, and the restitution of the Theocracy at the 
close of the present dispensation of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. It belongs to a future order of things. 

Matthew iii. 1,2. “In those days came John the Bap- 
tist preaching, &., and saying repent.” 

Like the ancient prophets of Israel, John was a preacher of 
repentance. His inspiration was not occasional, but con- 
stant from his birth, he being at all times under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. He was qualified, therefore (without 
any human instruction, see John vii. 15), to teach the people 
in the knowledge of God, and of their duties to him and to 
each other (Luke iii. 10-14), as well as to show them their 
sins, and exhort them to amendment of life. From the 
time the Lord Jesus came to him for baptism, he appears 
to have been aware of the issue of his own ministry, and 
consequently of the sacrifice of Christ (John i. 29-86 ; iii. 
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30). In knowledge as well as in holiness then, he was greatly 
in advance of the apostles, when they were first commissioned 
to preach the kingdom (Matt. x. 1-7). It was not a part of 
their commission to preach repentance but only the kingdom 
(Matt. x. 7), and although power was given them to work 
miracles, they were not qualified as teachers to instruct the 
people. One of them was a wicked man, and yet he re- 
ceived the same power to work miracles as the others (John 
vi. 70; Matt. xviii. 3). They were commanded to observe 
those who sat in Moses’s seat (Matt. xxiii. 1-3). Not so 
John the Baptist. He asserted his prerogative to command 
and teach all, rulers and people alike (Matt. iii. 7-12 ; Luke 
iii. 7-18). He was God’s messenger to the nation; a preacher 
of repentance, a preacher of the kingdom, having divine 
authority to command all to come to his baptism, from the 
Chief Priest to the lowest of the people (Matt. xxi. 31, 82). 
A greater than he of the sons of men had never appeared, 
and none greater than he will ever appear till all things shall 
be restored, and the kingdom of God shall come (see note 
on Acts iii. 22, 23). Then the least of God’s restored people 
Israel—for such we suppose to be the Saviour’s meaning in 
Matt. xi. 11—being made perfectly holy, will be greater in 
knowledge and power, and all the other attributes of manhood 
than John; and, consequently, greater than any other mere 
man since the fall; while the least of the glorified saints 
will be exalted to a far more exceeding glory than Israel in 
the flesh. 

We should greatly underrate the dignity of John were 
we to suppose he was inferior in grace or divine knowledge 
to the chiefest of the apostles even after they received the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The Saviour joins John with 
himself as in some sense a co-worker with him in fulfilling 
all righteousness (Matt. iii. 15), which shows the great ex- 
cellence of John’s character and office. The apostles indeed 
were endowed with different powers, suited to the different 
offices they were appointed to fill. They were inspired to 
foretell things concerning the church which did not belong 
to John’s office of forerunner. They could also perform 
miracles, although it was not in this that their greatness con- 
sisted (Luke x. 20); but that John understood the mystery 
of redemption through the sacrifice of Christ, and foresaw 
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the unsuccessful issue of his own ministry, is plain from his 
own words (John i. 29, 36, iii. 30). 

These passages touching the character and office of John 
are important (although he was exclusively a minister of 
the circumcision, and his ministry fell within the old econo- 
my), because erroneous opinions on these points have occa- 
sioned the misinterpretation of other Scriptures.* 

John i. 22, 23. “Then they said unto him, who art thou, 
that we may give an answer to them that sent us. What 
sayest thou of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, make straight the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Esaias.” 

It is said that the Sadducees rejected the Scriptures, 
except the Pentateuch ; and if this opinion be correct, per- 
sons of that sect would have attached no importance to this 
quotation from Isaiah. Hence, perhaps, the evangelist 
adds (vs. 24), that the embassy was composed of Pharisees, 
who admitted the inspiration of the prophet, quoted. But 





* One popular commentator, after saying that John was greater than other 
prophets, remarks that ‘ he that is of inferior standing to him in the Christian 
church is greater than he. The Christian economy is so much in advance of 
that under which John lived and acted that he who is comparatively of low 
rank among the teachers here is greater than John, ete., ete. Behold the 
dignity and excellency of a Sabbath-school teacher.” Another popular com- 
mentator remarks that “it could hardly be affirmed of the obscurest and most 
ignorant Christian that he had clearer views than Isaiah or John. But of the 
apostles of the Saviour, of the first preachers who were with him, who heard 
his instructions, it might be said that they had more correct apprehensions 
than any of the ancient prophets or John.” Scott also confines the compari- 
son to the apostles and the New Testament prophets, saying, at the same time, 
that many extend it to all faithful ministers of the gospel and all true be- 
lievers. Adam Clarke says: “ Now the least in this kingdom—the meanest 
preacher of a crucified, risen, and glorified Saviour, was greater than John, 
who was not permitted to live to see the plenitude of the gospel grace in the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit.” Such remarks can only arise from a great 
misconception of John’s character, inspiration, and office. The observation 
of the Saviour we doubt not may be repeated with exact truth as of this 
moment—that a greater than John the Baptist (Jesus only excepted) hath not 
yet arisen; nor will a greater than he arise till the Lord shall come the 
second time, and baptize all Israel with the Holy Ghost, and establish his 
kingdom in manifested glory over the renewed earth. Then, indeed, he that 
is least in that earthly kingdom will be greater than John then was, while 
John, being exalted to a far exceeding glory, will be far greater than the 
greatest in that earthly kingdom will then be. 
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it is more important to observe that this question was not 
put until John had positively affirmed that he was neither 
the Christ nor Elias, nor that prophet who was to fulfil the 
office of the one or the other. The avowed motive of the 
question was to be able to give to those who sent them a 
full answer upon the questions they had proposed, touching 
his person and character. He had told them thus far, only 
who he was not. They wished him to answer in his own 
words, affirmatively, who he was; and now, as before, he 
answers according to the intent of his questioners. Had he 
said “I am John, the son of Zacharias” (Luke iii. 2), he 
would have told them only what they already knew. They 
wished to know what religious or prophetical office or func- 
tion he claimed, and the scriptural warrant for his claim or 
pretension. His reply sets up a claim at least to a divine 
mission, and shows his warrant for it; and though it was 
very humble, when compared with the dignity of Messiah 
and his office, he was distinguished above all the prophets 
who had previously appeared in this respect, viz. that his 
mission and ministry had been expressly foretold. (Isaiah 
xl. 3.) 

The Jews referred this passage and the chapter from 
which it is quoted to the times of Messiah, and rightly : for 
so John applied it. To the same epoch they also referred 
the prophecy of Malachi (iv. 5, 6), concerning Elijah. 
This answer of John, therefore, created a difficulty which 
could not be resolved consistently with the tenets of the 
learned. This will appear, if we consider that the Jews 
of that day had no belief, or even an idea, of two advents 
of Messiah (John xii. 34). Indeed, they could not believe 
in a second advent or mission of Messiah, without some 
foreknowledge of his rejection by the nation, at his first 
appearing. (See Acts iii, 17, 21, and note on Acts ii. 14— 
36.) Proceeding upon the assumption that Messiah would 
certainly be received by the nation, at his first coming, and 
thereupon immediately establish his kingdom, they referred 
this prophecy of Isaiah, as well as that in Malachi iii. 1, to 
Elijah, and the times of his mission (Mal. iv. 5, 6). It 
was an error of interpretation, yet too deeply rooted in their 
minds to be eradicated by those irrefragable proofs of John’s 
divine mission, which fully convinced the masses of the 
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people (Matt. xxi. 26). When, therefore, John denied 
that he was Elias, yet claimed to be the “ voice” prophesied 
of by Isaiah, he divided two prophecies which (according 
to their interpretation) inspiration had joined. His pre- 
tensions, therefore, were contradictory, and, by his own 
showing, without warrant. “Upon theological grounds, 
then, which appeared to them unquestionable, they not only 
rejected his baptism (Luke vii. 30; Matt. xxi. 32), but 
altogether denied his divine mission.” (Luke xi. 4; Mark 
xi. 30; Matt. xxi. 25.) 

It is worthy of remark, that this theological difficulty had 
no effect upon the popular mind ; for although the people 
did not receive him as Elias, yet all of them believed 
he was a prophet (John x. 41), and had authority to bap-. 
tize (Luke iii. 21). Many Christian commentators believe, 
with the learned Jews of that day, that these three prophe- 
cies (Is. xl. 3; Mal. iii. 1; iv. 5, 6) refer to one and the 
same person, yet differ, not only from them, but from the 
mass of the people, in holding that the last of them (Mal. 
iv. 5, 6) was fulfilled in John the Baptist. 

John i. 25. “ And they asked him and said unto him: 
Why baptizest thou, then, if thon be not that Christ, nor 
Klias, neither that prophet ?” 

This question was addressed to John the Baptist by 
priests and Levites sent to him from Jerusalem for the ex- 
press purpose of ascertaining from him the character he 
claimed, and it furnishes a clue to some of the opinions of 
the learned Jews of that day concerning the subjects grouped 
in this inquiry. The persons sent were, we may presume, 
men of prudence and zeal for religion, conversant with the 
Scriptures and the interpretation put upon them by the 
learned. Without doubt they were selected from those most 
competent to investigate properly, what seemed to the San- 
hedrim, the extraordinary. pretensions of John. It was 
highly important to have John’s pretensions thoroughly 
sifted, and if groundless, exposed, owing to the deep im- 
pression he had made on the popular mind (Luke iii. 15). 
The chief point of inquiry was his authority to baptize, not his 
assumption of the office of a religious teacher. He was of the 
sacerdotal race, and by birth entitled to a priestly education 
at Jerusalem. His father had been an ofticiating priest, 
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and if deceased, as it is probable he was (Lukei. 18), yet was 
still remembered. Had John assumed merely the functions 
of an ordinary prophet or teacher there would have been 
nothing in his ministry at variance with their national his- 
tory or experience. But to baptize the nation implied the 
near approach of a great if not a radical change in the ex- 
isting institutions, and the establishment of Messiah’s king- 
dom, which the Scriptures taught them was the next in 
order. Had he been the Christ, or Elias, or that prophet 
foretold by Moses (Deut. xvii. 15-19), or (perhaps the mean- 
ing is) that prophet whose mission was foretold by Malachi 
(iv. 5, 6)'under the name of Elijah, his authority to baptize 
the nation in preparation for the impending change was 
conceded, as we infer from the question ; but he had before 
denied that he was either. Hence the question itself im- 
puted to John a usurpation of the sacred functions of another. 
That John so understood the question may be inferred from 
his answer to it: “I baptize with water,” and in so doing I 
do not usurp the functions of Messiah. As if he had said— 
“ Ye err greatly in supposing that when Messiah, or Elias, 
or that prophet comes, either will perform the humble office 
which I perform in baptizing you with water (John iv. 2). 
So far from it, the only baptism appropriate to the office of 
Messiah is of resistless energy—the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire (Matt. iii. 11, Luke iii. 16), with which 
Elias (or that prophet you speak of), if he baptize at all, 
will in some way be connected (see Luke ix. 54). What 
John adds (in vs. 27) was adapted, if not designed, to repel 
the implied charge of imposture. It amounts to this: I seek 
nothing for myself. On the contrary, I tell you that even now 
there is one among you so far exalted above me that I am 
not worthy to do the hamblest menial service for him. He 
will appear’ when my ministry shall be ended, but as yet 
you know not who he is.” 

We may also infer from this question that the learned 
among the Jews believed Elias might appear under some 
other name, and such appears to have been the belief of the 
common people (Matt. xvi. 14). They knew that the Bap- 
tist’s proper personal name was John, and there was no pro- 
priety in asking him if he were Elias, unless they supposed 
that Elias might appear under another name. The question, 
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then, had respect to the reality of his person, not to his per- 
sonal designation; and as it was put to him with reference 
to the public office he was performing, it had respect to 
the functions as well as the person of Elias, and in this sense 
John answered it. Thus considered, his reply amounts to 
this: “I am not Elias, in name nor in person nor in office, 
nor am I the prophet appointed to fulfil the office of Mes- 
siah or Elias. I am sent to baptize this people with water, 
which neither Messiah nor Elias nor that prophet will do.” 

If John were Elias in the sense of the questioners, or in the 
sense of the Scriptures, he could not have answered “I am 
not Elias,” for that means I am not Elias in the sense of the 
Scriptures, nor in the sense of your question, nor in any 
other sense whatever. 

John x. 41. “John did no miracle, but all things that 
John spake of this man were true.” 

The public ministry of John the Baptist was inseparably 
connected with that of our Lord. Both had respect to the 
same kingdom, the near approach of which was announced 
by both in the same terms, or nearly. Yet they were not 
concurrent (Matt. iv. 12,17; Mark i. 14), and they were in 
other respects distinctly marked—the one by the baptism 
of the nation, the other by miracles. If we reflect a mo- 
ment upon what Paul said to the disciples at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 4), we shall perceive that John’s baptism had 
respect to the Lord Jesus as his successor, merely, however, 
in respect of time. Uence, John the evangelist is careful to 
say that Jesus did not baptize (even during the time of Jolin’s 
ministry), and in the verse under consideration, he discloses 
(by way of contrast) the fact that John did no miracles. To 
an observer of that day, the contrast of their times must 
have been very striking. It was designed to mark the 
difference between the prowimate approach of the kingdom 
which John proclaimed, and the actual (ragovsia) presence 
of the kingdom which the miracles of the Lord Jesus proved. 
There was an obvious reason for this arrangement which is 
not sufficiently considered. The miracles performed by our 
Lord attested, in the strongest manner possible, the Divine 
appointment of John’s baptism. For suppose our Lord had 
simply preached the kingdom as only near, or even as 
actually come in point of time (Mark i. 15), yet, without 
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exhibiting the evidence of its presence by his miraculous 
works, it would have been adding only the verbal testimony 
of one appearing to be merely a man, to the truth of John’s 
proclamation. Or suppose that he had followed John sim- 
ply as a baptizer and preacher of the coming kingdom, it 
would have tended rather to weaken than to confirm the 
belief of the nation in the authority of John to baptize. 
For why, it might be inquired, should the nation be bap- 
tized again, if the baptism of John was heaven-derived ? 
But the miracles the Lord performed were visible, palpable 
evidence of such a change of times as John proclaimed ; in 
other words, they proved the actual presence of the king- 
dom, which John had announced as near. Hence we infer 
that the primary use and intent of our Lord’s public mira- 
cles was retrospective, namely, to confirm John’s proclama- 
tion, and evince, by miraculous evidence, his authority to 
baptize. The miracles which our Lord wrought, and those 
which his disciples wrought under their first commission 
(Matt. x. 5-8), were primarily designed to convince that 
generation of Jews, whom John was sent to baptize, by 
evidence addressed to their senses, of the actual presence of 
the kingdom which Jolin proclaimed as near, and for which 
he had baptized them with water. 

Our Lord’s miracles, therefore, fulfilled their chief design, 
whether the Jews of later generations believed them or not. 
Yet the destruction of their temple and commonwealth, 
and the dispersion of their people, considered in the light 
of the prophecies which they do acknowledge, ought to con- 
vince the Jews of later times that the evangelists who have 
recorded them (and also the sin of their forefathers, who 
rejected them), are worthy of their belief. But considered 
as evidence of the Divine institution of the present dispensa- 
tion of the gospel to the Gentiles, they have no persuasive 
effect or force upon the mind of the unbelieving Jew. He 
considers the whole of the gospels as belonging to the Chris- 
tian church, although in truth those parts of them which 
relate to the public ministry of John, and the public minis- 
try of our Lord Jesus, fall within the Levitical economy, 
and would have been received by their forefathers as a 
part of their oracles, had they not rejected the kingdom 
which John and the Lord Jesus preached. 
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Luke iii. 20,21. “ But Herod the Tetrarch being re- 
proved, &c., added this above all, that he shut up John in 
prison.” See Matt. iii. 12 ; Mark i. 14. 

If we duly reflect upon the history of John the Bap- 
tist, it will seer not a little remarkable that his public 
career was closed by his imprisonment—not by his death. 
The whole purpose of John’s life—(existence we may say, 
Luke i. 13)—was to fulfil the office of forerunner of the 
Lord. We are not informed that any part of it was spent 
in the ordinary pursuits of life. From the cradle he passed 
to the solitude of the desert (Luke i. 80), and his sustenance 
was the spontaneous productions of the place (Matt. iii. 4; 
Mark i. 6). Even his clothing was not the product of art 
(Matt. iii. 4). Emerging at length from his solitude, with- 
out any other preparation for his office than the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, he entered into his public ministry and 
fully accomplished it, before Herod was allowed to molest 
him (see Acts xiii. 25). The remainder of his life—about 
eighteen months according to Lightfoot—he spent in prison. 
But for what end? Was no divine purpose concerned in 
this event? Can we believe that all the other particulars 
of his life were included in the divine arrangement, and 
made to serve some purpose in the great scheme, while this 
important event—his life in prison—was left out? Was it 
for John’s sake that his life was thus prolonged after his 
work was done, or was it for the sake of his nation? Or 
was it a necessary part of the divine plan, that his life 
should be prolonged during a part of the public ministry of 
the Lord Jesus? The following suggestions may throw 
some light upon these questions, which may seem to the 
reader to be curious rather than useful. 

The ministry of John the Baptist, and the public personal 
ministry of our Lord among the Jews, both tended to one 
and the same end. The nation was to be tried by the joint 
effect of both. The ministry and testimony of John were 
designed to prepare the way for the reception of the Lord 
(Sohn i. 31; v. 33-36; Luke i. 17), and on the other hand, 
the testimony of John was to be enhanced and enforced by 
the testimony and the miracles of the Lord Jesus. With 
the design, therefore, of bringing to bear upon the nation, 
as a means of trial, the concurrent and accumulated testi- 
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mony of both, at a time when both were in their midst and 
might be received, John was preserved in prison awhile, 
to await, as it were, the influence on the public mind, of the 
miracles and testimony of the Lord Jesus in his favor. As 
if the Lord had said, “ Peradventure this people will receive 
John when they shall see the wonderful works of that 
Mighty One, whose presence he proclaimed.” 

Accordingly, after John had been several months in 
prison—seven or eight according to Lightfoot, Harm. § 31 
—John being moved by the Holy Spirit, sent two of his. 
disciples to Jesus with the question, “ Art thou he that 
should come, or look we for another?” (Matt. xi. 3; Luke 
vii. 19). He answered the question by appealing to his 
works (Matt. xi. 4-6 ; Luke vii. 22), and then, upon the depar- 
ture of the disciples, bore a most remarkable testimony to 
the character and office of John (Matt. xi. 7-13; Luke vii. 
24-31), concluding it with this offer or appeal to the people. 
“ And if ye will receive, he is Elias who was for to come.”* 
That is, if ye will receive Am, he shall be to you the same 
as the Elias foretold by the prophet Malachi iv. 5, 6, and 
all the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom shall be immediately 
conferred upon you as a people. For if ye receive him 
ye will receive me, and I will gather you and protect you 
with the most affectionate care (see Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke 
xiii. 34; xix. 41-44; Ps. Ixxxi. 13-16; Acts i. 6). 

It was with a view to this transaction, we suggest that 
John’s life was prolonged in prison about eighteen months, 
during all which time this offer of John by the Lord to the 
people for their acceptance continued, as it were, to speak 
to them. 

If the reader should reject this explanation, we ask him 
what purpose the life of John in prison was designed to 
answer? _ 

Matt. iv. 12-17. “Now when Jesus heard that John 
was cast into prison,” &c., “ From that time Jesus began 
to preach,” &c. 





* The whole sense of this verse is changed by supplying the word it. 
Neither the Syriac nor the Vulgate version supplies the omission at all. By 
this interpolation the word receive (dexeo9a:) is made to signify believe, or give 
credit to the declaration, which to say the least is an unusual sense. See 
Matt. x. 14, 40, 41; xviii. 5, and Schmidt’s Greek Concordance, dexopar. 
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The ministry of John was appointed to precede the 
ministry of the Lord Jesus. John’s description of himself 
as one going before, implies as much. (Matt. iii. 115; xi. 10; 
John i. 27; Acts xiii. 25; Mal. iii. 1.) Hence the fact, 
that Jesus appeared publicly, as a preacher of the kingdom, 
as soon as John was cast into prison, implies, that John’s 
ministry was by that event fully ended. Had John been 
set at liberty, we have no reason to believe that he would 
have resumed his ministry, for the reasons already sug- 
gested. His life was spared for a different purpose. (See 
note on Luke iii. 20, 21.) We infer that his principal work 
of baptizing had been fully performed. (Luke iv. 21.) All 
the people had received his baptism, except those who had 
voluntarily and wickedly rejected it. (Luke vii. 29, 30.) 
The words ao rore* “from that time,” in the 17th verse, 


therefore denote with precision, the commencement of the 
Lord’s ministry and the termination of John’s. 

The Lord did not begin to preach before, because the 
times appointed for the baptism of the people had not 
elapsed. He did not delay after, because John’s imprison- 


ment marked the completion of the times appointed for the 
national baptism. Hence, according to Mark i. 15, the 
Lord commenced his public preaching by saying: Zhe time 
és fulfilled for the coming of the kingdom, and the evidence 
of the fact, he proceeds immediately to exhibit to the peo- 
ple by his miraculous works (see John ii. 3, 4; x. 41). 
Matt. iv. 17. From that time Jesus began to preach and 





* These words are employed several times where the exact time of an 
event is meant to be denoted (Matt. xvi. 21; xxvi. 16; Luke xvi. 16.), and 
it is important to notice the particularity, in order to apprehend clearly and 
fully the sense of the writer. Thus, from Matt. xvi. 21, we learn that the 
Lord did not speak to his disciples of his approaching sufferings and death 
until the mystery of his incarnation was revealed to Peter. But (amv rore) 
from that time forth he began to show unto his disciples the mystery of his 
death and resurrection, which were next in order (Matt, xvii, 22,23; xx. 
17-19). From Matt. xxvi. 16, we learn, that from the time Judas cove- 
nanted secretly with the priests to betray his Master, he was continually 
watching for an opportunity to fulfil his part of the agreement, and earn the 
promised bribe. Luke xvi. 16 proves, that the commencement of John’s mi- 
nistry, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar, was an epoch in the history of 
the nation. A new order of things then commenced, and new responsi- 
bilities attached. (Matt. iii, 10.) ; 
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to say, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven”—the heavens: 
—“is at hand”—hath come nigh. 

Our Lord’s personal ministry among the Jews may be 
considered under three heads, or functions. We may 
regard him (1) either as a preacher of the kingdom, or (2) 
as a preacher of the law, or (3) in the domestic or private 
relation of a teacher of his disciples. The first two of these 
functions were public, and he exercised them in harmony 
with the economy of law, which still continued in force. 
(Matt. v. 17; and see note on Matt. xxvii. 51-53; Luke 
xxiii. 45.) His instructions to his disciples, apart from the 
multitudes, were frequently prophetical, and suited to the 
dispensation of grace which was to follow. To these he 
alluded, especially in his last discourse with them (John 
xiv. 26). This distinction is marked and very important 
(Matt. xiii. 11; xvi. 20; Luke x. 23), if not indispensable 
to the clear comprehension of the gospels.* 

The text under consideration, it is unnecessary to say, be- 
longs to our Lord’s function or office of preaching the king- 
dom. The import of the proclamation is explained in the 
note on Matt. iii. 2; xix. 28 (Journal, vol. ix. 73-85; and see 
note on Acts iii. 21). To the same function we refer (1) the 
act of calling and commissioning the apostles to preach the 
kingdom, and conferring upon them the power to perform 
miracles, in proof of the proclamation (Matt. iv. 18-22; x. 
1-8; Luke ix. 1, 2; x. 1-17). (2) The public miracles of 
our Lord (Matt. iv. 23-31) and the miracles performed by 
the apostles under their first commission. (3) The parables 
or similitudes of the kingdom which were publicly delivered 
(Matt. xiii. 24-34; xxi. 33-44; xxii. 1-14; Luke xix. 11- 
27). These, the reader will regard as examples. He will 
find other passages which belong to the same category. 

Matthew iv. 23, 24. “ And Jesus went about all Galilee 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness, and all 
manner of disease among the people; and his fame went 





* The reader will find great advantage in assorting and arranging the 
matter of the four gospels according to this plan of distribution. It may be 
done in parallel columns, in the order of time, blending, however, the four 
evangelists, 
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throughout all Syria, and they brought unto him all sick 
people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, 
and those that were possessed with devils, and those that 
were lunatic, and those that had the palsy, and he healed 
them.” 

The miracles of our Lord which have been circumstan- 
tially recorded, are about forty in number, but he performed 
many more which are referred to, as in these verses, only in 
general terms (John xx. 30; xxi. 25; xii. 37). They may 
be distributed into several kinds or classes, according to 
their nature ; such as (1) miracles of healing, (2) of raising 
the dead, (3) of casting out devils, (4) of multiplying food, 
(5) miracles of power in suspending or controlling the laws 
and powers of nature, (6) miracles of power over the fish 
of the sea, (7) the transfiguration of his person, (8) the 
miracle of conferring upon his apostles the power to work 
miracles, (9) the miraculous exertion of power over the 
officers, soldiers, priests, and others who apprehended him, 
(10) to these may be added the miracles which attended his 
death and resurrection. 

Those of the Lord’s miracles which were publicly wrought 
in proof of the proclamation of the kingdom (John v. 36) 
for the most part belonged to the first, second, third, and 
fourth classes before mentioned. They aré alluded to (except 
the fourth) in general terms, in the answer which he sent to 
John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 4, 5). These were part of his 
public instruction to the people. They were such works as 
the prophets foretold the Messiah should perform (Isaiah 
xxix. 18, 19; xxxv. 5, 6), and consequently notes or marks 
by which the people might learn his claim to that character. 
(John x. 25; xv. 24). The miracles of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth classes were performed in the presence 
of the disciples, or some of them only. These, therefore, 
may be considered a part of the private discipline of the 
apostles, and designed to qualify them for the offices they 
were to fulfil in the approaching dispensation (see 2 Peter 
i. 17, 18; John i. 14). The others were performed with 
some special design. 


were performed before the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
and of course before the Lord entered publicly upon his min- 
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istry. These, therefore, belong to the category of private 
instruction, rather than his public functions. 

Many of our Lord’s miracles appear to have been wrought 
spontaneously on his part, that is, without the prayer or 
request of those who received the benefit of them, or the 
exercise of faith on their part; while others were wrought in 
answer to the request or entreaties of those who sought the 
benefit. In these instances faith was the indispensable pre- 
requisite er condition of the gift (see note on Acts iii. 16). 
The miracles which the Lord wrought through the apostles 
under their first commission (Matt. x. 8) prove this distine- 
tion. They were not commissioned to teach the people 
(Matt. x. 7), nor were they capable of doing so. Nor were 
they required to make any distinction between those upon 
whom they were to exert their miraculous powers, but to 
give to all as freely as they had received (Matt. x. 8). 

The miracles mentioned in the verses under consideration, 
appear to have been performed without solicitation. In the 
eighth and subsequent chapters of this gospel the evangelist 
gives instances of miracles wrought through the faith of 
those who were healed or of others. These distinctions are 
important, and they are stated in this place with a view to 
particular remarks hereafter. 

Matt. v. vi. vii. These chapters are to be referred to 
our Lord’s functions as a preacher of the law. Taken in 
connexion with the preceding chapters, they form a com- 
plete proof of his Messiahship, and for that purpose they 
are introduced in this place, according to the method of the 
evangelist, explained in the note on Matt. i.1. (See Jour- 
nal, vol. ix. p. 58.) It is purely a legal discourse, adapted 
to the economy of law then in force, without a single allu- 
sion to the way of salvation by grace, through faith in Christ, 
but characterized by a Divine elevation and purity, which 
has commanded the admiration even of Deistical writers. 
It is in part the perfect law of the kingdom he preached 
(v. 48) applied to men in the state of apostasy, as most of 
the particular precepts prove.-—(Verses 11, 12, 21, 22, 23, 
31, 32, 39, 40, &c.) 

It is remarkable too, that although the Lord did not as- 
sume the title or character of Christ, he represented himself 
as having come to fulfil the law (v. 17), and as one who 
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would be addressed Lord, Lord, in the day of judgment, 
having power to receive into, and exclude from, the king- 
dom of heaven (vii. 21,23), The miracles he had performed 
proved his right to the character he claimed, which was 
confirmed by the sublimity and excellence of his doctrine. 
The people were astonished at the majesty of his demeanor 
and the authority with which he delivered his precepts. 
The particulars of this discourse we do not propose to com- 
ment upon, except a few which cast light upon some topics 
which will be brought-to the notice of the reader hereafter. 

Matt. v.17. “Think not that I am come to destroy” 
(dissolve the obligations of) “the law or the prophets. I 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil” the law and the 
prophets. 

The burden of the prophets, we are taught by St. Peter, 
is the restitution of all things (Acts iii. 21, 245 see note). 
Their predictions extend to the whole futurity of the earth, 
and of man as the inhabitant thereof. (Ps. exv. 16 5 xxxvii. 
11; Matt. v. 5.) The law was ordained as a means to that 
end (Heb. x. 1; Col. ii. 17; Gal. iii. 19), and for that rea- 
son, the whole of it, not excepting its minutest require- 
ments, must be fulfilled. Hence our Lord added with a 
solemn asseveration— 

Verse 18. “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

These verses, therefore, are very comprehensive, and to 
understand their meaning fully, we must be able to compre- 
hend not only all that the prophets have foretold, but all 
that the law, in all its parts, moral, ceremonial, and typical, 
foreshadows or requires. For the law is not only precep- 
tive but predictive; and its preceptive parts, as before 
observed, are subordinate to the predictive, that is, in the 
sense of a means to an end. Hence they are often spoken 
of conjunctively, as in this place. (See Matt. xi. 13; Luke 
xvi. 16.) Hence, too, the sufferings of Christ, which were 
typically shown by the sacrifices appointed by the law, are 
oined with the universal glory that should follow, which 
the prophets so much delight to dwell upon (1 Pet. i. 11). 
The institution of the Sabbath and of the sabbatical year 

Levit. xxv., Deut. xv.), and the duties connected therewith, 
is another example. The separation of the seventh year as 
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a rest, and the blessing of God on the sixth year, typically : 
set forth good things to come, which were more explicitly 
announced by the prophets (Heb. iv. 4, 9). 

For these reasons, we do not regard these words of the 
Saviour as intended to intimate merely a change of the 
Jewish ritual, or the abolition of ordinances and the institu- 
tion of a more spiritual worship (John iv. 23), although these 
were included, but as having respect to his perfected work, 
when he shall have fulfilled all things written in the law 
and in the prophets and the Psalms concerning him (Luke 
xxiv. 44; see 1 Cor. xv. 24-28). Yet as the fulfilling of 
the law and the prophets was to be accomplished through 
the sufferings and death of Christ, these words concealed a 
mystery, which could be understood only by subsequent 
events and the teachings of the Holy Spirit, through the 
apostles, after the ascension and the glorification of the Lord 
Jesus. 

According to the foregoing interpretation of these verses, 
the prophecies concerning the restoration and conversion of 
Israel, and the establishment of Messiah’s kingdom in out- 
ward and visible glory over the whole earth, were within 
the Saviour’s meaning. (See notes on Matt. ii. 18, citing 
Jer. xxxi. 15; Luke xxiv. 25, 26; Acts iii. 19, 21-23.) For 
these were among the great things which the prophets had 
foretold. We add, that even now, he is as really and truly 
fulfilling, from his mediatorial throne, the prophecies con- 
cerning himself as when he was a man of sorrows on the 
earth. 

In explaining the words of the Saviour, especially those 
which respect his office and work, the largest sense we can 
conceive of, falls immeasurably below the fulness of his 
own conception. By not attending to this consideration 
(which may be safely assumed as a rule of interpretation), 
we fail of much of the instruction we might otherwise 
receive. Against error arising from defective views of 
Divine truth, we should ever be upon our guard; because 
from such often spring errors of perversion, and the denial 
of other important if not essential truths which are plainly 
revealed. 

Matthew v. 34. “ But I say unto you, swear not at all ; 
neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne ; nor by the earth, 
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for it is his footstool, neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
of the Great King (Ps. xlviii. 2).” 

The institution of the oath is a proof and a consequence 
of man’s apostasy from God. If all men were perfectly 
holy, and the will of God done universally by all on earth, 
as it is in heaven, no purpose or occasion to be served by an 
oath could arise. A man’s word would be as sure a war- 
rant for belief as his oath. Can we suppose that the 
holy beings who surround the throne of God confirm 
their communications to each other by an oath, or need to 
do so? 

The necessity of an oath for confirmation (Heb. vi. 16) 
cometh from the evil (or deceitfulness) of men’s natures, 
and this appears to be the meaning of the Saviour in the 
thirty-seventh verse. But the law of the kingdom, of which 
this precept is a part, requires of men that they should be 
perfect in their natures and conduct, even as God himself 
is perfect (Matt. v. 48). If they were such, we repeat they 
could have no occasion to swear at all. But because men 
do not and cannot fulfil the law of God’s kingdom, by rea- 
son of their sinful natures, the solemn oath, as well as other 
departures from the strict requirements of this law (Matt. 
xix. 8, see Acts xvii. 20), were permitted to them in their 
fallen condition, until the time of the reformation (or resti- 
tution) of all things in the kingdom come. Even God him- 
self, in condescension to the weakness of men and the 
habitual mistrust of their natures, which springs from their 
fallen condition, has confirmed his own word with an oath, 
though it is impossible for him to deceive (Heb. vii. 20-28, 
Luke i. 73, Acts ii. 30). 

We shall not apprehend the force or application of this 
precept and of some others contained in this sublime dis- 
course, unless we regard our Lord as preaching or declaring 
the law of the holy, heavenly kingdom, which he taught his 
disciples to pray for as yet to come. As a rule of duty it is 
now and ever will be binding, because men are even now 
and ever will be bound to be perfect. But as a rule of prac- 
tice it was not enforced during the Levitical economy, nor 
was it designed to be under the present Christian dispensa- 
tion, as some have supposed. According to this distinction 
we explain James v. 12. Judicial oaths are necessary to 
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the well-being and orderly government of mankind in their 
present fallen and imperfect state. But even these, not less 
than all profane oaths, will not be allowed when the king- 
dom of God shall be established on earth. The solemn 
judicial affirmation appears to be as much within the spirit 
of this precept as the solerhn oath. 

Matthew vi. 9. See Note in Journal, vol. vii. 385. 

Matthew vi. 10. “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 

These petitions are very comprehensive. They imply 
much more than most who repeat them suppose. At the 
time they were dictated they implied the sufferings and 
death of Christ, his resurrection and ascension to glory. For 
these were the divinely appointed means for restoring the 
kingdom of God to this earth. They still imply the filling 
up and completion of his elect church and the second 
coming of the Lord to destroy the man of sin and purge the 
earth of its abominations. But (what we wish especially to 
remark) they are conclusive evidence of God’s determinate 
purpose and counsel. The Saviour certainly would not have 
dictated petitions for things which the Father had not de- 
signed to accomplish, or rather had designed never to 
accomplish (see Acts xv. 18). We conclude then, from this 
prayer, that the curse of God shall be removed from the 
earth. The creature—physical nature, all the irrational 
tribes, as well as man—shall be delivered from the bondage 
of the curse, the kingdom of Satan be destroyed, and man- 
kind, as inhabitants of this earth, will be restored to perfect 
holiness and communion with God. Less than these cannot 
give reality to these petitions. We learn from them also 
the largeness, the perfection, and the glory of the Saviour’s 
work. What orb in the universe will be more glorious than 
this when these petitions shall be fully granted? Will He 
then, afterwards, annihilate or utterly destroy it with 
another curse? (Mal. iv. 6). Why this, rather than any 
other, in which his will is done as perfectly as in heaven, 
where his throne is? This petition, then, proves also the 
perpetuity of the earth as a dwelling-place for man (Matt. 
v. 5, Ps. exv. 16). 

Matt. viii. 2, 3. “ And behold a leper came and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
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clean. And Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, say- 
ing, [ will: Be thou clean.” 

The miracles mentioned in chap. iv. 23 appear to have 
been wrought by the Saviour of his own accord, without 
having been asked to perform them. See John v. 7, 18, 
14. The immediate and necessary effect of them was, to 
spread his fame, and induce others from far and near to 
bring their sick to him for cure (vs. 24). No mention, how- 
ever, is made of the faith of those whom he healed, nor do 
we suppose it was demanded in all cases as a pre-requisite. 
They were the appointed proofs of the presence (ragoutia) of 
the kingdom which the Lord preached (see Matt. xi. 4,5; 
John xv. 24), and they are mentioned in almost immediate 
connexion with his proclamation. It was necessary that 
the proofs should be exhibited, irrespectively of the faith or 
worthiness of those who received the benefit of them (John 
ii. 3; v. 4-8), and in many instances, no doubt, were so. It 
was with this view, as we suppose, the evangelist men- 
tioned, in general terms, the miracles of the Lord, in the 
place just referred to. In this chapter he resumes the sub- 
ject of miracles, not merely as a proof of the presence of 
the kingdom, but for the further purpose of proving the 
power of faith in the scheme of redemption. The observa- 
tion is also important, as showing the method or plan of the 
evangelist (see note on Matt. i. 1). 

The miracle recorded in these verses was not publicly 
performed, nor was it intended as a public proof to the peo- 
ple ; for the leper was commanded not to tell it to any man. 
The motive of it was mercy to the leper, and the means or 
medium of it was the leper’s faith (see ix. 23-29). This is 
a new topic, and it is proper in this place to suggest some 
considerations, which are applicable to all such cases. 

The effects of faith, in the theological sense, are wholly of 
a spiritual nature. They are to be sought for in the soul of 
him who exercises it. This limitation of the power of faith 
is a natural consequence of the cessation of miracles ; for 
the outward visible, or rather physical effects of faith, are 
no longer, or at most very seldom, seen. Yet this is a very 
imperfect representation of the power of faith, and of the 
ends which it is designed to serve in the world of redemp- 
tion. The miracles of healing wrought through faith, are 
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so many examples of its physical or outward effects upon 
the bodies of men, and the Lord repeatedly ascribes to faith 
a power over material nature (Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 21; 
Mark xi. 22, 23; Luke xvii. 6; see 1 Cor. xiii. 2; Heb. xi. 
29, 30). Itis in fact the power, or (what amounts to the 
same thing) the established medium for the transmission of 
divine power, in the renovation of the whole nature of man, 
of his body, as well as of his soul. By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death (Heb. xi. 5), and by 
their faith the bedies of those of his Lord’s people who 
shall be alive at his coming, will be changed into confor- 
mity with his glorious body, and be caught up to meet him 
(1 Cor. xv. 51; Philip. iv. 21; 1 Thess. iv.17). By faith (we 
mean by the term an abiding and implicit confidence in, 
and reliance upon the Saviour) will the souls of departed 
saints be invested with bodies of glory and power by the 
Holy Spirit in their completed regeneration at the day of 
the Lord’s coming; and by the same means will their union 
to him, as their Head, be for ever maintained. Thus con- 
sidered, faith, or that principle (affectio anumw) which has 
been described (call it confidence, reliance upon, or trust in 
Christ, for all the soul hopes for or desires, as the reader 
pleases), is a principle or law, or an established medium for 
the transmission or action of divine power in the work and 
world of redemption, as really so as what we call gravita- 
tion is an established law, or rule of action in the universe 
of material nature; and one lesson these miracles of heal- 
ing were designed to inculcate is, that as the bodily infirmi- 
ties and sicknesses of men were cured through their faith in 
Jesus, so by the same means their bodies of sin and death 
will be transformed into bodies of life and immortal glory 
at the Lord’s coming. 

It is not an objection to this view of the uses and effects 
of faith that its first operation is wpon the soul, in which the 
work of regeneration begins. In its source, faith is a grace 
or a gift of God—a medium of connexion between the soul 
and God, through Christ, and a means of spiritual benefit in 
this life, even although no other should be received. These, 
however, are its elementary uses or benefits. Its full power, 
as a law, will be developed only in the world of redemp- 
tion, when the glorified saint, having been made one with 
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Christ, by the power of the Holy Spirit working through 
this medium, or means, will find that not one jot or tittle 
shall fail, of all the Lord has said concerning the power of 
faith (Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 21; Mark xi. 22, 23.) 

Erasmus regarded this miracle as teaching, by a figure, 
from whence, and by what faith, those diseased with the 
leprosy of soul, should seek such remedy.* But the typical 
import, as we conceive, respects the body, and that perfect 
cure or relief from mortality and sin which it shall receive 
from the Lord, through faith at his coming. It yields the 
lesson Erasmus derived from it, but its typical import is 
prophetical of other and greater things. 

Matt. viii. 5-13. “And when Jesus was entered into 
Capernaum, there came unto him a centurion, beseeching 
him, and saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the 
palsy, grievously tormented. And Jesus said unto him, I 
will come and heal him. The centurion answered and said, 
Lord, Iam not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof; but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed. For ] am a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it. When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, 
and said to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And I say 
unto you, That many shall come from the east and west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven: but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast into outer darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. And Jesus said unto the centurion 
Go thy way ; and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto 
thee. And his servant was healed in the self-same hour.” 

Luke vii. 1-10. “ Now when he had ended all his say- 
ings in the audience of the people, he entered into Caper- 
naum. And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick, and ready to die. And when he heard 
of Jesus, he sent unto him the elders of the Jews, beseeching 
him that he would come and heal his servant. And when 





*«Typo quodam docturus eos, qui lepra laborarent animorum, unde et qua 
fide deberent remedium petere.” Paraphrasus in loco. 
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they came to Jesus, they besought him instantly, saying, 
that he was worthy for whom he should do this: for he lov- 
eth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue. Then 
Jesus went with them. And when he was now not far from 
the house, the centurion sent friends to him, saying unto 
him, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest enter under my roof; wherefore neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto thee; but say in a 
word, and my servant shall be healed. ForI also ama 
man set under authority, having under me soldiers, and I 
say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 
When Jesus heard these things, he marvelled at him, and 
turned him about and said unto the people that followed 
him, I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. And they that were sent, returning to the 
house, found the servant whole that had been sick.” 

The miracle we have just considered was performed on a 
Jewish leper, in answer to his own prayer of faith. That 
which the evangelist has recorded in these verses, was 
wrought through the faith of a Gentile, not upon himself 
but upon another person. The reason for introducing the 
account of it in this place, probably was to show a diversity 
of the operation of faith, and to furnish another illustration 
of its power. It was a favor shown to the centurion, though 
a stranger to Israel, in answer to his faith. This is expressly 
taught. ‘ As thou hast believed, so be it done wnto thee,” 
v.13. We are not told that the servant exercised faith, or 
was even conscious of what his master was doing in his be- 
half. In this particular, it is like that wrought upon the 
daughter of the Syrophenician woman. (Matt. xv. 22-28; 
Mark vii. 24-30.) These examples teach, that in the economy 
of the kingdom, the faith of one person may be made the 
means of conveying blessings to another, who may not be 
capable of exercising the faith necessary to receive them. 
The raising of Jairus’ daughter (Matt. ix. 18; Mark v. 35, 
36; Luke viii. 41, 50) is an eminent example of this power 
or operation of faith, and of the diffusing of its benefits. 
(James v. 15.) This principle is fully understood and recog- 
nised by the church, in respect to spiritual blessings. But 
the typical import of these bodily cures, as intimated at the 
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end of the last note, suggests another lesson. In the day of 
the Lord’s coming to receive his living elect (1 Thess. iv. 
17), who can say what numbers will not receive eternal 
blessings through the faith of others? Pious parents, sur- 
rounded by groups of little children, whom they have dedi- 
cated to God by baptism, and for whom they daily and 
hourly offer the prayer of faith—will these be separated ? 
the parents taken and their little ones left? Rather will not 
the prayer of faith, like that of the centurion, the Syrophe- 
nician woman, and Jairus, be heard and answered ? 

The faith of the centurion gave our Lord occasion to refer 
in general terms to coming events. His public allusions to 
the rejection of the Jews and the calling of the Gentiles, 
were comparatively few and indistinct, especially towards 
the beginning of his ministry. As he was about to close it, 
some of his parables very significantly set them forth.—See 
Matt. xxii. 1-105; xxi. 33-44. 

Matt. viii. 17. “That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our in- 
firmities, and bare our sicknesses.” 

This is a quotation from Is. lili. 4. The word translated 
infirmities is rendered (dpaprias) sins by the LX.X. and it ap- 
pears to have been taken in that sense in 1 Pet. ii. 24. In 
the authorized English version of the Old Testament, it is 
rendered griefs. Grotius was of the opinion that the word 
admits both senses. The evangelist quotes the prophecy in 
connexion with the miracles of healing which the Saviour 
performed upon the sick, and persons possessed with devils, 
which he says fulfilled it. If we regard these miracles as 
typical of the completed regeneration of man in his body 
as well as spiritual nature (see note on v. 2,3) we shall have 
no difficulty in reconciling either the Septuagint with the 
gospel, or the evangelist with the apostle. The cause or 
the origin of the infirmities, griefs, and sicknesses, of which 
the prophet speaks, is sin. Without bearing the latter, the 
Saviour could not, consistently with the Divine plan, bear 
the former. Hence he bore both. In the full and perfect 
sense he bore them on the cross, as the apostle Peter ex- 
pressly alleges, and by bearing them, he wrought out the 
work of redemption of man from sin and all its conse- 
quences, moral and physical. But these miracles of healing 
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were not that perfect work. They were examples, in a com- 
paratively small way, of that perfect, thorough work which 
the Lord will perform upon all his redeemed ones when he 
will come to receive them to himself, and inaugurate his 
kingdom on earth.* 

It is worthy of observation that St. Matthew makes more 
quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures than either 
of the other evangelists—a proof, as it is supposed, that he 
wrote his gospel especially for the Jews. The number of 
quotations which he makes is thirty-five. 

Matt. viii. 20. “ And Jesus saith to him, the foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 

The denomination, or title, “Son of Man,” which our 
Lord here assumes and applies to himself, is taken from 
Psalm viii. 4. That this Psalm has respect to the Lord 
Jesus Christ is proved by Heb. ii. 8, 9, where it is quoted, 
and so applied. The expression occurs very frequently in the 
gospels, and frequently in connexion with words which denote 
also his divine nature. (See Matt. xxvi. 45 and chap. xxiv.) 
In that divine sense he was understood by the high priest 
when questioned as to his Messiahship (Matt. xxvi. 64, 65). 
In his answer he had allusion, it is probable, to Dan. vii. 13, 
which may be regarded as a visionary representation of the 
future fulfilment of the eighth Psalm. The frequent use of 
this description or designation of our blessed Lord, is de- 
signed to inculcate, among other things, the truth that he 
was really and truly a man. This was essential to his 





*The remark of Grotius, though not quite correct, is worthy of being 
quoted: “Sicut veterum res geste rerum, Christi figuram habuerunt, ita et 
ipsius Christi actiones aliz aliis denotandis inservierunt. Nam beneficium 
corporibus reddite sanitatis quin figuram remissionis peccatorum et sanato- 
rum mentium tulerit, dubitari non potest. Bis ergo impletum est vatici- 
nium,” &e. We do not adopt the notion, that this prophecy was twice 
fulfilled, as Grotius here supposes, nor that the cures performed on the dis- 
eased bodies of the sick, were figurative of a work wrought, or to be wrought 
on the souls of men merely, as both Erasmus and Grotius appear to have 
regarded them. The figure or the type has respect to the completed work 
of man’s redemption, viz., to what} St. Paul calls the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of the body. Rom. viii. 28; Luke xxi. 28, Compare Luke xxi. 
28 with Rom. viii. 19 and 23 in the original: exdpare ras xepadds=aroxapado- 
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priestly, as well as kingly office (Heb. iv. 14, 15). He says 
of himself, that the Father hath given him authority to 
execute judgment, because he is the Son of Man (John v. 
27); as if his manhood were an indispensable qualification 
for the office of a judge over men; and Paul, in his address 
to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 31), refers pointedly to the 
manhood of Christ when he says, “ God will judge (or rule) 
the world: in righteousness by that man (that is, by the 
Adam, ben Adam) whom he hath ordained.” (See 1 Cor. xv. 
45-47.) 

What our Lord here says of himself, shows the extreme 
poverty of his condition as a man; being less provided for 
than the irrational animals. The declaration was well cal- 
culated to discourage the scribe, if he cherished hopes, as 
perhaps he did, of wealth or worldly greatness from becom- 
ing a follower of the Lord. It does not appear from the 
narrative that he actually joined the company of the disci- 
ples. 

Matthew viii. 28-27. See Mark iv. 39; Luke viii. 22- 
25. 

The miracle recorded in these verses belongs to the fifth 
class mentioned in the note to Matt. iv. 23, 24. It was not 
performed in the presence of the multitudes, but only before 
the disciples who were then with him. It was not therefore 
intended as a public proof of his Messiahship, or of the pre- 
sence of the kingdom which he preached, but for some end 
or purpose, in which at that time his disciples only were con- 
cerned. The same observations may be applied to the 
miracles recorded in Luke v. 4-9; Matt. xiv. 25-383; xvii. 
27; Mark vi. 47-51; John vi. 17-21; xxi. 6. This distine- 
tion is important. Indeed, all the miracles of this class be- 
long to our Lord’s Adamic, rather than to his Messianic 
character and relations. Notice the connexion. In the 
twentieth verse the evangelist records for the first time our 
Lord’s assumption of the title or character, “Son of Man.” 
He then proceeds almost immediately to the relation of this 
miracle, leaving us to infer that it was performed by him in 
that character. The title is taken from Psalm viii., and was 
assumed, no doubt, with reference to the exalted condition 
and attributes there ascribed to him. This conclusion is 
justified by the application which Paul makes of this Psalm 
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in Heb. ii. 5-7. If we would get a proper apprehension of 
the majesty of the character thus denoted, we must pon- 
der such passages as Dan. vii. 18; Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14; 1 
Cor. xv. 45; Matt. xxvi. 64; xii. 8; ix. 6; John iii. 13. 
Yet in assuming the title, the Lord declared his extreme 
destitution at that time of worldly possessions (2 Cor. viii. 
9). The miracle removes the apparent discrepancy between 
what he said of himself and the universal absolute dominion 
over creatures and the works of God, which the Psalmist 
ascribes to him in that character. It was a partial unfold- 
ing of the profound mystery of his person; and the record- 
ing of the miracle in this place, is a sort of commentary upon 
his words, and we may add (digressively) upon what he 
afterwards said to Pilate (John xviii. 36), “ My kingdom is 
not of this world.”—See notes on John xviii. 36. 

The connexion thus developed, is logical, although the 
connecting thought is latent, and must be supplied from the 
Psalm, from which the title itself is taken. But why, it 
may be inquired, were the disciples only permitted to wit- 
ness miracles of this kind, while the nation at large had no 
knowledge of them, or at least had no ocular evidence of 
their performance? The reader will be instructed by pur- 
suing this inquiry for himself. 

The following suggestions may aid him in the investiga- 
tion, if they do not resolve the inquiry. “Son of Man” 
(Ben Adam), as a title of the Lord Jesus, denotes his Head- 
ship over the world of redemption, and his federal relations 
to the innumerable hosts of his redeemed people. As Son 
of Man, he has a kingdom in which he will hereafter come, 
of which his transfiguration was a type or figure (Matt. xvi. 
28 to xvii. 9; Mark ix. 1-10; Luke ix. 26-36; Matt. xxvi. 
64). It is more comprehensive than his title of Messiah, 
which has respect especially to the throne of David, and his 
reign over the house of Jacob (Luke i. 32,33). Both titles, 
indeed, concurred in his person, and the glory of both will 
be simultaneously manifested in the same great consumma- 
tion ; yet this specific application, if we may say so, is dif- 
ferent, and the evidence of his claim to each was not only 
distinct and different, but exhibited to different witnesses. 
The nation was concerned to receive him as the Messtah—the 
promised Son of David; and to the nation he exhibited 
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such notes or marks of his Messiahship, as the prophets 
foretold of him in that character (see Matt. xi. 4-6). His 
disciples (¢.e. his apostles) were to be his heralds in a new 
dispensation, the consummation of which was to be the res- 
titution of all things at his coming (as the second Adam), in 
his kingdom. It was to qualify them for this service, which 
was their real vocation, that they were taught by miracles, 
by parables, and in plain language, many things which the 
multitudes were not permitted to know (see Matt. xiii. 11); 
the meaning of which was mysterious at the time, but after- 
wards unfolded to them by the Holy Spirit. 

Such instruction as he thus privately gave them was emi- 
nently adapted to qualify them for their office, and inspire 
them with resolution to endure the sufferings to which it 
would subject them (Matt. xvi. 24-28; see Heb. xii. 2). 

In our Lord’s last discourse with his apostles before he 
suffered, he assured them (with manifest allusion to these 
miracles of his [Adamic] power over physical nature, as 
well as to those he publicly performed), that all who believed 
in him should do greater works than any he had done before 
them (John xiv. 12). And why should he give them such 
a promise, except for their encouragement? To be gifted 
with such powers to be employed in his service, is in itself 
an inconceivably great and glorious reward (see Luke xix. 
17, 19). For wonderful as these miracles may seem to us, 
they were but faint and transient exercises of the power 
which, as Son of Man, he really possessed; and although 
quite sufficient as proofs of the character he claimed, they 
were far below the works which his redeemed people will 
be enabled to perform in his service, through faith in him, 
in the world of redemption. In the plainest language he 
declared that nothing should be impossible unto them 
(Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 20; Luke xvii. 6). All such promises, 
however, had respect to the futurity of their being—to their 
glorified, and not to their fallen and imperfect state; for 
they enjoyed none of them during their earthly career (1 
Cor. xiii. 2). 

These considerations may suffice to show, in general, the 
use and intent of this miracle, and the character or relation 
in which our Lord performed it. We add a few observa- 
tions on some of the particulars. 
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Verse 23. “ And when he was entered into a ship, his dis- 
ciples followed him.” Who these disciples were we are not 
informed. Probably they were few in number, and those, or 
among those, who were afterwards commissioned as apostles. 

Verse 24. “And behold there arose a great tempest in 
the sea, insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves.” 

The word (¢sisp0s) translated tempest, is frequently, if not 
usually employed to signify an earthquake (xxiv. 7, xxvii. 
54, xxviii. 2; Mark xiii. 8; Luke xxi. 11; Acts xvi. 26; Rev. 
vi. 12, viii. 5, xi. 18, 19, xvi. 18). The word was chosen, per- 
haps, to indicate the suddenness of the peril. The sea is about 
eighteen miles in length and five or six in breadth. It is 
subject to whirlwinds and sudden gusts from the hollows of 
the mountains, of short duration but of great violence. On 
this occasion, the gust was so violent that the vessel or boat 
(xadieretdas) was hidden under the waves, and, as we may 
infer; would have been submerged, had not Jesus been on 
board. (See John ix. 3. 

“ But he was asleep” (sleeping). 

We take these words in their literal import, as we would 
if they had been said of one of his disciples (xxvi. 43). In 
his Awman nature, therefore, he was unconscious of the tem- 
pest. How could this be, seeing his human nature was 
united to the divine? We cannot tell. There was, how- 
ever, an impenetrable mystery about his human person, 
distinct from the union of it with the divine nature. This 
appears by what he said of himself to Nicodemus (John iii. 
13), “No one hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in 
heaven ;” by which we are to understand (1.) that he had 
ascended to heaven, and (2.) that afterwards he had locally 
descended, and was at that time come down from heaven, 
and yet (3.) that he was at that moment also in heaven, and 
all as the Son of Man. The distinction of natures does not 
help us here. As man, he ate and drank (Matt. xi. 19), 
and slept, as truly as the first man did (Gen.,ii. 16, 21). 
He was at the same time on earth and in heaven, into which 
he had ascended (see Prov. xxx. 4; John vi. 62), and from 
which he had come down, and yet he was still there. He 
was the man of whom Adam in his unfallen state was only 
a type (Rom. v. 14). 
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Verse 25. “ And his disciples came to him and awoke him, 
saying, Lord save us: we perish ” (we are lost). 

They aroused him (iyepav) out of sleep to consciousness, 
hoping that his extraordinary powers might, in some way, 
avail to their deliverance, though their ship or boat should 
be lost. 

Verse 26. “And he saith to them, Why are ye fearful, 
O ye of little faith !” 

The narrative allows us to suppose that the Saviour uttered 
these words while yet in his recumbent posture, and while 
the danger appeared as imminent as ever. ‘“ Why fear ye 
these winds and these waves; know ye not that I am the 
Son of Man, to whom the Father hath given absolute do- 
minion over all the works of his hands, O ye of little faith ?” 

Our Lord in his human nature was susceptible of sorrow, 
trouble, weariness, and other sinless human infirmities 
(Matt. xxvi. 37, 38; John iv. 6, xi. 33, 35, xiii. 21), but not of 
fear. Even before Pilate, when accused by infuriated 
priests, and when bearing his cross to Calvary, he felt no 
fear. As the Son of Man, all creatures and all the powers 
of nature were subject to him as his servants, while he was 
subject only to God the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24-27), with 
whom, in his divine nature by sonship, he was one (John x. 
30). Sorrow, suffering, pain, death, he assumed as insepa- 
rably incident to his redemptive work, but not fear. His 
confidence or faith, as man, in God was perfect. He was 
always heard (John xi. 42); and his hold (if we may so ex- 
press it) upon omnipotence, placed him, as a man, above all 
created natures and powers. (See Matt. xxvi. 53.) If the 
disciples had exercised the same confidence or faith in him, 
they would have shared in his exemption from fear, as well 
as all causes of fear (John xiv. 1). But they did not, and 
hence the rebuke. We infer that the redeemed, being 
made perfect by faith, will, like their adorable Head, know 
no fear (Ps. xlvi. 2,3; Rom. viii. 38, 39); and the only 
reason why such an exemption is not attainable in this life, 
is the imperfection of faith. (See 1 John iv. 17, 18; Heb. 
ii. 15.) 

“Then he arose and rebuked the winds and the sea, and 
there was a great calm.” 

The power he put forth resided, as we suppose, in his 
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human will, though it was derived from his divine nature, 
to which it was mysteriously united. For there is no power 
or authority but of God (Rom. xiii. 1). So will it be with 
the elect people of Christ in their glorified state. The won- 
derful powers, with which they will be invested, will truly 
reside in their wills, so far as powers can be supposed to 
belong to creatures ; yet they will be derived through their 
union to Christ from the infinite fulness of God in Christ 
(John xvi. 23, xiv. 12, Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21). 

The words of rebuke the Saviour addressed to the winds 
and the sea were interpretative of the act he performed, or 
intended merely as external evidence to the disciples of the 
power he exerted. In this light we are to regard his words 
to the leper (Matt. viii. 3), and whatever other external acts 
accompanied any of his miracles (see Matt. ix. 6). 

Verse 27. “ But the men marvelled, saying, what manner 
of man is this, that even the winds and the seas obey him ?”’ 

This exclamation may remind the reader of the words of 
David in 1 Chron. xvii. 17, 2 Sam. vii. 19 (see Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s and Bishop Horsley’s remarks on these verses). The 
Lord Jesus, in his human nature, was a style of manhood of 
which they had no conception, although the Psalmist had in 
general terms described it (Ps. viii.). Adam was invested 
with much larger powers than any of his descendants ever 
possessed, but the world was not then what it became 
afterwards, when by transgression he lost those powers. 
It would be mere speculation to inquire whether Adam 
could, in his state of innocency, control at his will the 
physical energies of material nature ; but from the dominion 
given him it is reasonable to infer that he had all the powers. 
necessary to his condition as lord of the world (Gen. i. 26). 
However this may be, such powers as the disciples had just 
witnessed, exerted by a man at his will, were essentially a 
new thing, at which they might well marvel, even if 
they had fully understood the import of the title “Son of 
Man.” 

The word (sraxevev7) obey, we need not say, is properly 
predicable only of intelligent beings, but in the sense in- 
tended by the disciples it was neither poetical nor figurative. 
For the Lord had addressed the winds and the waves as 
conscious of his presence and will. The conception was 

VOL. XIL—NO. I. 8 
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new to them, and this word was suited (if not the only one 
they could employ) to express it. 

Matthew viii. 28-32. We regard the miracle related in 
these verses as belonging to the same class as the last. It 
was performed in the absence of the multitudes. The 
keepers of the swine, the evangelist is careful to say, were 
(uaxgav) a good way off (vs. 30), and the demoniacs were so 
fierce that no man could pass that way (vs. 26). Jesus and 
his disciples (who just before had witnessed the stilling of 
the tempest) only were present. Yet miracles of this kind 
were often publicly performed by our Lord, and he imparted 
to his disciples afterwards the power publicly to perform 
them (Matt. x. 8, Matt. vi. 7, Luke ix. 1). Stili it was an 
exercise of the Lord’s power as Son of Man. The miracles, 
which appropriately belonged to his office as Messiah, are 
those enumerated in’ his answer to the inquiry of John: 
* Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another ?” 
(Matt. xi. 5). This form of inquiry plainly referred to the 
expected Messiah. The answer virtually referred John to 
what Moses and the prophets had written concerning the 
Messiah. Asif he had said: “Go tell John those things 
which ye do hear and see. The blind receive their sight 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have the gospel 
preached tothem. By these things he may know whether I 
am he that should come (5 egyéuevos) or whether this people 
should look for another.” If such be the import of the an- 
swer we may infer that the miracles enumerated were those 
which properly belonged to the office of Messiah, as foretold 
and described by the prophets. 

It may seem to the reader remarkable, that our Lord 
should answer John in this indirect way, and not by a sim- 
ple affirmative. But a careful perusal of the gospels will 
show that he did not publicly assume the title of Christ 
during his public ministry (Matt. xvi. 20; John x. 24), 
although he did very frequently the title “Son of Man.”* 
The reason will be explained hereafter. But there is ano- 





* This title occurs 32 times in Matthew, 14 times in Mark, 26 times 
in Luke, 11 times in John, and only 4 times in the other parts of the New 
Testament, viz. Acts vii. 56, Heb. ii, 6, and Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14. See Schmidt's 
Gr. Concord. 
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ther argument or reason for assigning miracles of this kind 
to our Lord’s Adamic office or character, which may be 
thus stated :— 

As Son of Man, he was the Man of whom the first Adam 
was but a type (Rom. v. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 45-47), and in this 
character or relation he was the Lord of this world. The 
conditional dominion given to the typical Adam was made 
sure and perpetual to him, and in this sense we are to 
understand the Psalm (viii.) already so often referred to. 
The power of Satan (who is often called the god or the 
prince of this world, John xii. 31, xiv. 30; Luke xxii. 53; 
Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12. See Matt. xii. 29; Luke x. 18), is there- 
fore a usurpation of his rights as Son or Man; and though 
as ancient as the first Adam, it exists only by his sufferance 
as the rightful Lord and ruler. Bearing this in mind, we 
perceive that our Lord’s incarnation, and assumption of this 
title, was the assumption of his rightful power as the Adam 
of promise or covenant, over all the power of the usurping 
enemy (Luke x. 19), to be exercised to a greater or less ex- 
tent at that time, according to the Divine purposes (John 
xii. 31-33). Upon this fundamental idea the Lord answered 
the calumny of the Pharisees, when they ascribed his pow- 
er over devils to the prince of the devils (Matt. xii. 24-29; 
Luke xi. 15-22). By the strong man armed, he denoted the 
usurping power of Satan over this world, permitted in con- 
sequence of the fall of Adam. By the stronger man (whose 
energies needed not to be enforced by arms) he denoted 
himself, as the rightful Lord and proprietor of the world, by 
Divine right in his character of Son of Man (Luke xi. 21, 22). 

This miracle, then, taken in connexion with the one last 
mentioned, exemplifies the Saviour’s power and authority, 
as Son of Man, in two distinct yet equally vast departments 
of his government, viz.—the physical or material world, 
and the world of spirits. The next miracle will furnish an 
example of his governmental power as Son of Man over the 
human race (Matt. ix. 2-6), thus making up the comple- 
ment of evidence of his universal and absolute government 
over the world itself. The grouping or combining these 
miracles in such order* is an admirable illustration of the 





* It is important to notice that the evangelist introduces this miracle in 
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method of the evangelist, and confutes the notion of some, 
that the parts of this gospel have been disarranged. 

We add an observation on the 29th verse :— 

Verse 29. “ And behold they cried out, saying; what 
have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thon 
come to torment us before the time («aigou, the appointed time) ? 

Mark and Luke add “ Most High,” and they represent 
the demons as adjuring Jesus not to torment them. It is 
evident they knew his person and his name, and their abso- 
lute subjection to his power. Yet it cannot be inferred 
from their words, if interpreted according to the idiom of 
the language, that they understood his personality in the 
Godhead. Adam was a son of God, and Luke so calls him 
(Luke iii. 38, comp. with vs. 23). Dominion, glory, and 
bliss had been given him. In the possession of these he 
resembled God, and in this sense, as well as that of 
creation, he might be called a son of God. From the 
expression,“ Art thou come to torment us before the time ?” 
we infer that they took him to be that mysterious man, or 
seed promised at the fall, by whose power they had under- 
stood from the beginning, the dominion of Satan, their 
leader and prince, was at some time to be crushed. It was 
before the time appointed for this purpose, as the event has 
shown: For the world is still subject, in some measure at 
least, to Satan’s power (Rom. xvi. 20; 1 Pet. v.8). But 
how they knew, or whether they knew the precise time or 
season of the event, they so earnestly deprecated, is a ques- 
tion about which we need not inquire (see Mark xiii. 32). 
They can no more penetrate the secrets of the Divine mind, 
than the most ignorant of God’s creatures. Yet they may 
be permitted to know what men may not, and cannot know 
in this life; and God may withhold from Satan and his 
hosts the knowledge of things which he makes known to 
holy angels, or even to men. The word “ deep” (éSueow), 
employed by Luke, shows what their fear was. It is thé 
same word which is translated “ Lottomless pit” in Rev. xx. 
1, 3; ix. 1, 2,115 xi. 73 xvii. 8. Pato. 





this place by anticipation—departing from the order of time; and for no 
other reason that we can perceive, than argumentative effect, as above sug. 
gested. But this was a sufficient motive, See Mark v. 1-13; Luke viii. 
26-34. 
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Art. [IV.—Dr. Spracur’s ANNALS oF THE American Porprr. 


Annas or THE American Potrir; or, Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of vari- 
ous Denominations, from the early settlement of the 
country to the close of the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five. With Historical Introductions. By William 
B. Sprague, D.D. Prespyrertan, vols. III. and IV. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1858. 


TuEsE volumes are written on the same plan as the first 
and second, and more than equal them in interest. Asa 
body, the persons whose history they detail have had no 
superiors in gifts, professional culture, piety, or usefulness. 
They are selected with excellent judgment: no important 
individual being omitted, and none introduced who is not 
entitled to a place in the work; and the delineations are 
marked by admirable tact and skill. Instead of being 
formed of general terms:and stereotyped phrases, exhibiting 
the whole line as of much the same character, each is drawn. 
in its own proper colors, and presents, in a clear outline, the 
individual’s peculiar and distinetive features. None but an 
artist of the finest powers-could have produced such a gal- 
lery of portraits, each ene-of which is instantly recognised 
as true to nature, as fitting the history, and as unlike all 
others ; and together they form a noble group of talented, 
laborious, and eminently serviceable men, in the sphere of 
religion, of learning, and of civil society. 

The Presbyterian is now one of the most important of the 
Christian denominations in our country, in numbers, charac- 
ter, and influence; and is more likely, perhaps, than almost 
any other, to transmit its principles and spirit to another 
generation. How is it that it has attained this position? 
By whose agency has it been extended over so wide a sur- 
face and placed in so commanding an attitude? Who are 
the illustrious men, who, by the blessing of God, have been 
the instruments of imbuing it with its doctrinal faith, and its 
active and zealous and yet wise and conservative spirit ? 
The answer to these questions is given in these volumes, and 
in a series of narratives of devoted labors, patient self-denials, 
zealous conflicts for the truth, and successes and triumphs 
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through the smiles of heaven, that are not surpassed in 
beauty and impressiveness in the history of the church. If 
the result is great and noble, the instruments have been emi- 
nent in power, wisdom, laboriousness, and fidelity. 

The Presbyterian church dates back in this country but 
about one hundred and seventy years. In the last ten or 
twelve years of the seventeenth century, churches were 
formed in South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; and in 1705 or 1706, a 
presbytery, under the title of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, was formed. Most of the first ministers being from 
Scotland, had received a thorough classical and theological 
education; and, with those who came from New England, 
at an early day, established schools and colleges for the 
preparation of young men for the sacred office, and by their 
fine powers and large cultivation, gave an elevated tone to 
the profession. Those who came from Europe were, with- 
out exception, evangelical, and several of them, especially 
the elder Tennent and his sons, distinguished as preachers. 
They were soon joined by others of birth or education here, 
of still greater eminence, as Dickinson, Blair, Burr, Finley, 
Davies, who proclaimed the great doctrines of the gospel 
with signal power, and were blessed in their ministry with 
outpourings of the Spirit, by which the churches, greatly 
enlarged and multiplied, became established in the belief 
and love of the truth. And they have been followed in 
each succeeding generation by a body of able and faithful 
men, through whose labors the church has been sustained 
and advanced in that character. Great care in the educa- 
tion of persons for the sacred office, men of distinguished 
ability as teachers, a succession of eminently eloquent 
preachers, a bold and faithful inculcation of the great doe- 
trines of redemption, and an almost continuous series of 
effusions of the Spirit, have been the causes that the church 
has been marked at every period of its history for intelligence, 
piety, and order, and has risen to its present commanding 
position. We might exemplify this by ample proofs from 
these volumes. We shall point to a few individuals who 
were eminent for their gifts, and exerted a wide and salu- 
tary influence on their contemporaries, and in some instances 
on their successors. 
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Thus, the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, who was settled in 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1709, and after laboring 
there forty years, became President of Nassau Hall, was 
one of the leading men of his day, and left the impress of 
his labors on the church for a long period after he had 
passed to his reward. His intellect was of a very high 
order. ‘No one,” Dr. Sprague says, “who reads half-a- 
dozen pages of anything that he has written, can fail to be 
impressed with his power;” and we can confirm his judg- 
ment, having repeatedly, in our early days, looked through 
his volume on the principal points of Christian Faith, and with 
a vivid feeling that “the vigor of thought and expression ” 
which characterizes it, and the “ accuracy of discrimination 
and ability to grapple with the most difficult problems, 
mark him as an extraordinary man.” He possessed great 
energy, resoluteness, and tact in discussion and debate, and 
was a bold and able defender of the truth. “ A considera- 
ble portion of his works are of a controversial character, and 
are designed to vindicate and sustain what he regarded the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity. It may be doubted 
whether, with the single exception of the elder Edwards, 
Calvinism has ever found an abler and more efficient cham- 
pion in this country. He was eminent also for the warmth 
and strength of his devotional feelings, the consistency and 
purity of his life, and his bland.and courteous manners.” 

“ Te had great power in the pulpit, and enchained the 
attention of his audience by both his matter and his man- 
ner. His memory is still fragrant on the spot where he 
lived, and the children and children’s children of those who 
knew and loved him, cherish an hereditary reverence for 
his name and his grave.” 

“ Tfis person was manly and of full size; his aspect grave, 
so that the wicked seemed tu tremble in his presence; and 
his preaching powerful and moving.” 

“He had more to do,” Dr. S. states, “ with the public 
concerns of his denomination, than almost any other man; 
and especially in the great controversy by which the Synod 
of Philadelphia, then representing the whole Presbyterian 
Church, was so much agitated, and at length actually 
divided, he bore a prominent part. For this he was emi- 
nently qualified, not merely for his great familiarity with 
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ecclesiastical procedure, but by his uncommon sagacity, 
calm judgment, and unshrinking firmness, tempered by the 
spirit of Christian forbearance and moderation.” 

“Tn the conflict of opinion that prevailed in relation to 
the revival in which Whitefield had so prominent an agency, 
he was an unflinching asserter of the genuineness of the 
work ; and few, if any, in the denomination to which he 
belonged, had more to do in sustaining it. Brainerd, the 
field of whose most important labors was at no great dis- 
tance from Elizabethtown, was his intimate friend, and they 
were cordial co-adjutors in promoting the great interests of 
truth and godliness.” 

“ He had been the acknowledged leader in the Old Synod 
of Philadelphia, when that constituted the entire Presbyte- 
rian body ; and he was no less the leader of the Synod of 
New York, after the separation ; and no doubt he had more 
to doin originating the college of New Jersey than any 
other man. His intellectual superiority and commanding 
influence, naturally directed the attention of the community 
to him, as the individual most suitable to preside in so im- 
portant an undertaking ; and a charter having been obtained, 
the institution, which in due time took the name of Nassau 
Hall, was forthwith opened at Elizabethtown, with him at 
its head.” He, however, sustained this office but a brief 
period, scarce a year having passed ere death summoned 
him to another scene. 

He thus filled a wide and important space in his genera- 
tion; his influence was felt throughout the denomination ; 
he exerted a powerful sway in favor of learning and religion ; 
and in contributing so largely to the establishment of Nas- 
sau Hall he laid the foundation for a large and salutary 
agency on succeeding generations that is to continue as long 
as that institution lasts. Few have occupied a more im- 
portant sphere, or filled it more ably and worthily. Had he 
not been what he was, and placed in the sphere where he 
labored, not only many individuals, but the Presbyterian 
church, would have had less favorable allotments and a less 
prosperous career. 

The Tennents, though of a different cast of intellect and 
temperament, were men of fine gifts and distinguished zeal 
and activity, and exerted a very wide and propitious influ- 
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ence on their generation. William Tennent, the elder, 
though commanding as a preacher, and noted for his 
activity and efficiency in revivals, rendered his chief service 
to the church as a teacher of the young. “Soon after his re- 
moval in 1726 to Neshaminy, being deeply impressed with 
the importance of a well educated as well as pious ministry, 
he resolved on establishing a school at which young men 
might acquire the requisite qualifications for the sacred 
office. He was admirably fitted for conducting such a school, 
being a fine general scholar, as well as a thoroughly read 
theologian ; and with the Latin language he was so familiar 
that he could write and speak it not only with perfect ease 
but with remarkable elegance. His expectations in the 
enterprise were. more than realized, for here, before many 
years had passed, had been educated a considerable number 
of the most distinguished Presbyterian ministers of their 
time; and it may be safely said that the establishment of 
the institution, known as the ‘ Log College,’ marked an 
epoch in the history of clerical education in the Presbyterian 
church.” 

Gilbert Tennent, his oldest son, though not so thorough a 
scholar, was more able as a preacher, and exerted a wider 
influence, especially in the revival of 1740. “In that year 
he was prevailed on by Whitefield to accompany him on a 
preaching tour to Boston, and it constituted one of the great 
events of his life. He continued at that place several 
months, preaching almost every day with great power, and 
producing, of course, a divided public opinion correspond- 
ing to that which already existed in respect to the labors of 
Whitefield. The effect of his preaching is thus described 
by the Rev. Mr. Prince, minister of the Old South church : 

“¢ Tt was both terrible and searching. For matter it was 
justly terrible, as he, according to the inspired oracles, ex- 
hibited the dreadful holiness, justice, law-threatening, truth, 
power, and majesty of God, and his anger with impenitent 
and Christless sinners ; the awful danger they were in every 
moment of being struck down to hell, with the amazing 
miseries of that place of torment. By his rousing and 
spiritual preaching deep and pungent convictions were 
wrought in the minds of many hundreds of persons in that 
town and in the neighboring congregations. And now was 
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such a time as we never knew. The Rev. Mr. Cooper was 
wont to say that more came to him in one week in deep 
concern than in the whole twenty-four years of his pre- 
ceding ministry. I can alsosay the same as to the numbers 
who repaired to me.’ ” 

Dr. Finley says of him, “ As a preacher, few equalled 
him in his vigorous days. His reasoning powers were 
strong; his thoughts nervous and often sublime ; his style 
flowery and diffusive; his manner of address warm and 
pathetic, such as must convince his audience that he was in 
earnest ; and his voice clear and commanding. In a word, 
all things conspired to make him a judicious, zealous, popu- 
lar, and pungent preacher.” His vigorous intellect, fervid 
affections, and eloquence as aspeaker, thus gave him an ex- 
traordinary power over his audiences, and made him one of 
the most influential, after Whitefield, in the great religious 
movements of that period. 

William Tennent, a younger brother of Gilbert, though 
less commanding as an orator, and less widely known, was 
distinguished for the fervor and effect with which he 
preached the great doctrines of the gospel, and the large 
and salutary influence he exerted. The following incidents 
narrated by Judge Boudinot, exemplify the ardor of his 
spirit, and the height to which he sometimes rose in the 
apprehension and exhibition of divine things. 

“Tfe was attending the duties of the Lord’s day in his 
own congregation as usual, where the custom was to have 
morning and evening service, with only a half hour’s inter- 
mission. He had preached in the morning, and in the in- 
termission had passed into the woods for meditation. He 
was reflecting on the infinite wisdom of God as manifested 
in his works, and particularly on the wonderful method of 
salvation through the suffering and death of his beloved 
Son. The subject suddenly opened on his mind with such a 
flood of light, that his views of the infinite glory and ma- 
jesty of Jehovah were so inexpressibly great as entirely to 
overwhelm him, and he fell almost lifeless to the ground. 
When revived a little, all he could do was to raise a fervent 
prayer that God would withdraw himself from him, or 
he must die under a view of his ineffable glory. When 
able to reflect on his situation, he could not but abhor him- 
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self as a weak and despicable worm, and seemed to be over- 
come with astonishment that a creature so unworthy and in- 
sufficient had ever dared to attempt the instruction of his 
fellow-men in the nature and attributes of so glorious a 
being. Over-staying his usual time, some of his elders went 
in search of him, and found him prostrate on the ground, 
unable to rise, and incapable of informing them of the 
cause. They raised him up, and after some time brought 
him to the church, and supported him to the pulpit. He 
remained silent for a considerable time, earnestly supplicat- 
ing God (as he told the writer) to hide himself from him, 
that he might be able to address his people, who were by 
this time lost in wonder to know what had produced this 
uncommon event. His prayer was heard, and he became 
able to stand up by holding the desk. He now began the 
most pathetic and impressive address that the congrega- 
tion had ever received from him. He gave a surprising 
account of the views he had of the infinite wisdom of 
God, and greatly deplored his incapacity to speak to them 
concerning a Being so infinitely glorious. He attempted to 
show something of what had been discovered to him 
of the astonishing wisdom of Jehovah, of wKich it is im- 
possible for human nature to form adequate conceptions. 
He then broke out into so fervent an expression of prayer, 
as greatly to surprise the congregation, and draw tears from 
every eye. A sermon followed, that continued the solemn 
scene, and made very lasting impressions on all the hearers.” 

A person susceptible of such an elevation of mind, was not 
likely to be, on any occasion, less than an intelligent and 
animated preacher. 

William Tennent, the son of the last mentioned, was also 
among the most distinguished preachers of his time. Dr. 
Finley says: “ His natural genius was prodigiously strong 
and penetrating, and the unavoidable consciousness of his 
native power made him sanguine, bold, and enterprising.” 
“Few preachers had a more majestic and venerable pre- 
sence, or a more winning and oratorical address. Animated 
with a sacred regard for the honor of his Divine Master, 
and the salvation of immortal souls, he spoke the word with 
all boldness. Elegance of style, majesty of thought, and 
clearness of judgment appeared in his discourses, and con- 
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curred to render them both pleasing and instructive.” After 
a few years’ labor at Norwalk, Connecticut, he was called to 
Charleston, South Carolina, “ where he was received with 
great favor, and both in the pulpit and out of it exerted a 
powerful influence. His glowing zeal and distinguished 
talents rendered him so great a favorite with the people, 
that they, with much unanimity, elected him a member of 
the provincial congress, and he was occasionally heard, both 
in the church and in the State House, addressing different 
audiences, with equal animation, on their spiritual and tem- 
poral interests.” But after a brief and brilliant career he 
died, in his thirty-fourth year. These eminent men thus 
labored in their several stations with great energy and suc- 
cess, and contributed largely to the prosperity and high 
character of the church. 

The Blairs also were of a high rank in talents, learning, and 
usefulness. Samuel Blair, of Fagg’s Manor, Pennsylvania, 
was one of the most eminent men of his time, both asa 
preacher and a classical and theological teacher. Dr. Fin- 
ley represents him as having had “a genius capable of the 
highest attainments, a penetrating judgment, a clear and 
regular way of conceiving things, and a retentive memory. 
He was an indefatigable student, a calm and impartial 
searcher after truth, and was determined in his conclusions 
only by evidence. He had a very considerable store of 
critical learning, and was especially conversant with the 
Scriptures in the original languages. But his critical and 
general learning was exceeded by his knowledge in Divinity. 
This was the business of his life, and herein he made such 
proficiency as few of his standing in the ministry have at- 
tained to. Onevery subject he had a set of most accurately 
studied thoughts. He had often weighed in an impartial 
balance every theological controversy, and was a solid dis- 
putant, and able to defend all necessary truth. He could 
bring out of his treasure things new and old. How clearly 
and fully would he explain his subject; with what irresist- 
ible arguments confirm the truth; with what admirable 
dexterity accommodate it to his audience; and with what 
solemn pungency did he impress it on the conscience! He 
spoke like one who knew the worth of souls, and felt in 
himself the surest constraints of the love of God and man. 
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As he was diligent in the exercise of his ministerial office, 
to the utmost of his strength, not sparing himself, so did 
God very remarkably succeed his faithful ministrations to 
the conversion of many souls. He was the spiritual father 
of greatnumbers. [have had acquaintance with Christians 
in different places, where he only preached occasionally, 
who gave all hopeful evidences of a sound conversion, and 
acknowledged him to be the instrument of it. He has been 
eminently serviceable to the church, by assisting several 
promising youths in their studies for the ministry, who, be- 
coming learned by the instruction, and formed by his exam- 
ple, are now wise, useful, and faithful ministers.” President 
Davies regarded him as not surpassed as a preacher and 
orator by any of the great men in England and Scotland 
of his time. 

John Blair, a younger brother of Samuel, an alumnus 
also of the Log College, and pupil of the elder William 
Tennent, and at length, for a time, a professor and vice- 
president of Nassau Hall, held a high rank likewise in 
genius, learning, and usefulness. 

“ He was a judicious and persuasive preacher, and through 
his exertions sinners were converted and the children of God 
edified. Fully convinced of the truth of the doctrines of 
grace, he addressed immortal souls with that warmth and 
power which left a witness in every bosom. Though he 
sometimes wrote his sermons in full, yet his common mode 
of preaching was by short notes comprising the general out- 
lines.” His labors were abundant, and he was regarded by 
competent judges as not inferior as a theologian to any man 
in the Presbyterian church in his day. 

These noble men thus had a very important part in the 
agencies by which the interests of learning and piety were 
sustained and advanced during their period, and left a deep 
impress on the church of their genius and virtues. 

But far more eminent than these in gifts and influence, 
was the Rev. Samuel Davies, educated in Mr. 8. Blair’s 
school. He was undoubtedly one of the most talented men 
of his age, and contributed more than any other, by his 
fervid genius, his great labors, and his commanding elo- 
quence, to advance the interests of the church and give a 
high tone to its piety. He commenced his ministry as a 
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missionary in Virginia, and was received with great enthu- 
siasm, and was listened to by multitudes with profound 
attention. He at length established himself at Hanover, 
and exercised a ministry of ten years unsurpassed in the 
high powers and great success with which it was marked. 
“By his glowing zeal, combined with exemplary prudence, 
and an eloquence more impressive and effective than had 
then perhaps ever graced the American pulpit, he made his 
way among all classes of people, and was alike acceptable 
to all, from the most polished gentleman to the most igno- 
rant African slave. A manifest blessing from on high 
attended his labors, and within about three years from the 
time of his settlement, no less than three hundred had been 
gathered to the communion of the church.” And on visit- 
ing Great Britain on behalf of the college of New Jersey, 
“he preached to not only universal acceptance, but to uni- 
versal admiration.” He discharged the duties also of the 
presidency of the college, during the short period that he 
filled that station, with equal ability. Dr. Finley says: 
“As to his natural genius, it was strong and masculine. 
His understanding was clear, his memory retentive, his in- 
vention quick, his imagination lively and florid, his thoughts 
sublime, and his language strong and expressive. In the 
sacred desk, zeal for God and love to men animated his 
addresses, and made them tender, solemn, pungent, and 
persuasive, while at the same time they were ingenious, 
accurate, and oratorical. A certain dignity of sentiment 
and style, a venerable presence, a commanding voice, and 
eimphatical delivery, concurred both to charm his audience 
and overawe them into silence and attention. Nor was his 
usefulness confined to the pulpit. His comprehensive mind 
could take under view the grand interests of his country 
and of religion at once, and these interests, as well as those 
of his friends, he was ever ready zealously to serve.” 

Though he died at the early age of thirty-six, no other 
individual, prebably, of the denomination has done more in 
the pulpit to promote the spread of evangelical religion, 
and give an elevated cast to the faith and piety of the mem- 
bers of the church. 

There were others in the middle and latter part of the 
eighteenth century who were distinguished for talent, culti- 
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vation, and power of success in the pulpit, such as Burr, 
Finley, Allison, Bostwick, Rodgers, Duffield, M’Whorter, 
and Witherspoon. Thus Mr. Burr, president of Nassau 
Hall, is said “ to have shone in the pulpit like a star of the 
first magnitude. When leisure would permit, his sermons 
were usually penned at large, yet if duty called, he would 
cheerfully enter the desk without notes; and so extraordinary 
was his talent for extempore preaching, that the most com- 
petent judges approved it, and heard him with pleasure. 
A rich fund of divine knowledge, command of thoughts, 
surpassing quickness of invention, and remarkable readiness 
of expression, together with a heart uncommonly warm in 
the cause of God, and engaged by desires of doing good to 
the souls of men, rendered him truly a master-workman in 
performances of this kind.” 

Mr. Bostwick is said to have “ had those gifts which ren- 
dered him a very popular preacher. With a strong com- 
manding voice, his pronunciation was clear, distinct, and 
deliberate, his speech and gesture natural, his language ele- 
gant and pure, but with studied plainness, never below the 
dignity of the pulpit, nor above the capacity of the meanest 
of his auditory. The strength of his memory and the flow 
of his elocution, enabled him to preach without notes, but 
seldom or never extempore. His style was copious and 
florid. THe sometimes soared, when his subject would admit 
of it, with an elevated wing, and his imagination enabled 
him to paint his scene, whatever it was, in very strong and 
lively colors. Few men could describe the hideous defor- 
mity of sin, the misery of men’s apostasy from God, the 
wonders of redeeming love, the glory and riches of divine 
grace, in stronger lines and more affecting strains than he.” 

Besides these, there were many who were eminent for 
particular gifts. Mr. Buell, of East Hampton, Long Island, 
though not of rank as a scholar, was unusually effective as 
a preacher. “ Tis first efforts in the pulpit showed that his 
whole heart was in the work, and they promised nothing 
that was not realized in his whole subsequent life. What- 
ever may have been the defects of his sermons growing out 
of his want of mature preparation for the ministry, there 
was a deeply evangelical tone pervading them, and a fer- 
vor and impressiveness in the manner in which they were 
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delivered, that rendered him at once one of the most popu- 
lar preachers of the day.” His labors for a short period in 
Mr. Prince’s congregation, Boston, are said to have been 
very effective. ‘There were many extraordinary effects of 
Mr. Buell’s labors ; the people were exceedingly moved, cry- 
ing out in great numbers in the meeting-house, and great 
part of the congregation staying in the house of God for 
hours after the public service. Many also were exceedingly 
moved in private meetings where Mr. Buell was, and almost 
the whole town seemed to be in a great and continual com- 
motion, day and night, and there was, indeed, a very great 
revival of religion.” 

He was accustomed to write his sermons, though he 
preached them without notes. “ His sermons are repre- 
sented as having often been of extraordinary length, inso- 
much, that not unfrequently he found it difficult to detain 
his whole audience to the close of the service.” 

“The most striking characteristics of his preaching 
through his life were solemnity and fervor; and one great 
secret of his power lay in the fact, that he made his hearers 
feel that every word he uttered came from his inmost 
soul.” 

“ Tlis success as a minister was fully answerable to his 
zeal and fidelity. He was privileged at three different 
periods to witness a remarkable attention to religion in his 
congregation. The first revival, which occurred in 1764, 
was far the most extensive and powerful; ninety-nine were 
added to the church at one time, and many others subse- 
quently, as the fruits of the same work. A similar state of 
things existed in 1785 and in 1791, and at various other 
periods the congregation was pervaded in a greater or less 
degree by an awakening and quickening influence. The 
remoter effect of these several revivals was to promote the 
credit of religion, and to increase the stability and extend 
the influence of the church.” 

Mr. Buell, though accustomed to write his discourses, 
preached independently of his manuscript. Others, who 
were highly effective, only studied their subjects without 
the pen. Mr. Burr, as we have seen, often preached in that 
manner. Mr. Beatty seems usually to have made his pre- 
paration without writing, yet he was one of the most 
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popular preachers of his day, though not probably a pro- 
found theologian. The celebrated blind preacher, Dr. 
Waddel, of whom Mr. Wirt drew so touching a picture, ne- 
cessarily depended wholly on memory and invention in the 
utterance of his addresses, yet his discourses were unsur- 
passed in precision, neatness, and elegance of style, the 
greatness and truth of his thoughts, their suitableness to his 
theme, the naturalness of the emotions and passions they 
excited in him, and the completeness, the tastefulness, and 
the rhetorical perfection with which they were marked in 
their conception and utterance. 

Here and there an individual was distinguished by extra- 
ordinary powers of voice. Thus Mr. Charles Cummings, 
“though of but middle stature, had a voice of such strength 
and compass, and so deliberate and distinct an articulation, 
that he could, without apparent effort, speak so as to be 
heard by ten thousand people.” 

In Mr. Lacy, of Hampden Sidney College, these two 
powers were united. His son says, “ During the last fifteen 
years of his life, the period of his greatest ministerial suc- 
cess, he rarely if ever wrote his sermons, and but seldom 
prepared even short notes for the pulpit. His preparation 
was almost exclusively mental and spiritual. He thought 
intensely upon his subject, and arranged the matter care- 
fully in his mind, and then trusted to the occasion to 
suggest the appropriate language. I have often, when a 
youth, been greatly impressed with the deep abstraction 
and solemnity depicted on his countenance, while engaged 
in meditation, as he was walking in his chamber or in the 
garden. And when from these scenes of meditation and 
prayer he went into the pulpit, there was frequently in his 
preaching a solemnity and pathos, a freshness and vigor, a 
penetrating, burning, melting eloquence, which I have 
never known surpassed.” 

Dr. Alexander also said of him: “ His preaching was cal- 
culated to produce deep and solemn impressions. His 
voice was one of extraordinary power; the sound has been 
heard at more than a mile distance; it was not only loud, 
but clear and distinct ; in the largest assemblies convened 
in the woods, he could always be heard with ease at the 
extremity of the congregation. On this account he was 
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always one of the prominent preachers at great meetings. 
His preaching was also with animation. His address to his 
hearers, whether saints or sinners, was always warm and 
affectionate. Indeed, according to his method of preaching, 
lively feeling in the speaker was an essential thing to ren- 
der it either agreeable or impressive. Mr. Lacy was there- 
fore a much more eloquent and impressive preacher on 
special occasions, when every circumstance combined to 
wind up the mind to a high tone of excitement, than in his 
common and every-day discourse, in which he was always 
evangelical, but sometimes flat and uninteresting.” 

The ministers generally of the Presbyterian church sym- 
pathized with their people in the struggle of the Revolution, 
and several of them took an active part in the political and 
military measures for the period. Those on the frontiers, who 
were exposed to the Savages, were accustomed to go armed 
to their places of worship on the Sabbath. Thus Mr. Cum- 
mings, whose name we have already mentioned, settled in 
the south-western part of Virginia during that period, “ put 
on his shot-pouch, shouldered his rifle, and rode to church, 
where he met his gallant and intelligent congregation, each 
man with his rifle in hishand. When seated in their meet- 
ing-house they presented altogether a most solemn and 
singular spectacle. 

“Mr. Cummings’ habit before entering the house was to 
take a short walk alone, whilst the congregation were seat- 
ing themselves. He would then return, walk gravely 
through the crowd, mount the steps of the pulpit, deposit 
his rifle in a corner near him, lay off his shot-pouch, and 
commence the solemn services of the day.” 

Such was the custom also of Mr. Doak and his congrega- 
tion, not remote neighbors of Mr. Cummings’. They were 
exposed, indeed, to the assaults of the Indians on week days 
as well as the Sabbath. 

“ On one occasion, during Mr. Doak’s absence from home, 
the Cherokees, then in a state of hostility towards the whites, 
came near his cabin, and Mrs. Doak, apprised by the bark- 
ing of the dogs of their approach, retired stealthily to the 
woods with her infant asleep in her arms. From her hiding- 
place she saw several of them enter the door, carry out 4 
portion of the furniture, and then set fire to the building 
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and retreat with their plunder. After the departure of the 
Indians she went by a blind path ten miles to the nearest 
station, where she met the next day with her husband. 

“ Preaching one Sabbath on the frontier, a panic was pro- 
duced by a messenger riding hastily up and exclaiming 
‘Indians, Indians, Ragdale’s family are murdered.’ Mr. 
Doak stopped in his discourse, referred to the case of the 
Israelites in similar danger, offered a short prayer that the 
God of Israel would go with them against the Canaanitish 
heathen, called for the men to follow him, and taking his 
rifle, led his male hearers to the pursuit.” 

Others encountered similar dangers at an earlier day. 
Thus, the members of Mr. Elder’s congregation, at Derry 
and Paxton, on the frontier of Pennsylvania, were generally 
trained as ‘ Rangers’ in defence against the Indians. “ Many 
a family mourned for its head shot down by a concealed foe 
or carried away captive. The men were accustomed to 
carry their rifles with them not only to their work in the 
field, but to their worship in the sanctuary, and their worthy 
minister kept his beside him in the pulpit. It was no un- 
common occurrence for death to overtake them as they re- 
turned from the public services of the Sabbath to their scat- 
tered plantations. In 1756 the meeting-house was surrounded 
with Indians, while Mr. Elder was preaching; but the spies 
having noticed the large number of rifles that the hearers 
had brought for their defence, the party silently withdrew 
from their ambush without making an attack. In 1757 an 
attack was actually made, as the people were leaving the 
church, and two or three were killed.” 

Of those who flourished towards the close of the eighteenth 
century Samuel Stanhope Smith, long president of Nassau 
Hall, seems to have been the most highly gifted as an 
orator. He commenced his ministry in Virginia, in the 
scene where Davies had labored, and was thought by many 
to be scarcely inferior to him. “A man of cultivated mind, 
evangelical spirit, and captivating oratory, an intense and 
general interest was awakened by his ministrations. He 
soon became an almost universal favorite. Persons without 
distinction of sect or rank flocked to hear him, and those 
who had been entranced by the eloquence of Davies seemed 
to feel as if another Davies had arisen.” Dr. Lindsley says 
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that on a visit to Virginia he met with several elderly per- 
sons who had heard him preach when a young man. They 
spoke of him as “ an impassioned orator, like Whitefield, or 
their own Davies and Henry.” Towards the close of his life, 
however, he lost much of his fervor. We heard him several 
times in 1809, 1810, and perhaps 1811. His discourses 
were marked by great tastefulness of thought and elegance 
of expression, and in here and there a passage he rose in his 
delivery to a degree of earnestness and power, but he was 
not an impassioned orator. 

Of the eminent men of a later period, Green, Miller, 
Alexander, Mason, Griffin, Richards, Rice, J. P. Wilson, 
some of whom passed away but recently, Dr. J. M. Mason 
undoubtedly possessed the finest combination of gifts and 
held the highest rank as a thinker and speaker. We heard 
him often in 1809, 1810, and 1811, and occasionally in the 
four or five years that followed, and his discourses were 
generally marked by a greatness of thought, a force of argu- 
ment, a richness of illustration, and not seldom a resistless- 
ness of appeal, that were never equalled by any other 
preacher whom we have heard. His mode of contemplating 
subjects, his diction, his utterance, were all peculiar, and 
invested his sermons with a strength and majesty sometimes 
that produced an overpowering impression. He used no notes 
whatever, and yet never but in a single instance when we 
heard him, lost in any measure the train of his thoughts, or 
met any difficulty in stating and illustrating with the utmost 
clearness and ease the point he was aiming to unfold and 
establish ; and the expedient to which he then resorted to 
extricate himself was as extraordinary as his hesitation itself 
was unusual. It was at an evening lecture in Dr. Romeyn’s 
church in Cedar street, where Dr. Mason’s congregation 
met for a time while their edifice in Murray street was 
erecting. We were seated in the gallery, just enough 
in advance of the pulpit to have a perfect view of him. 
In the course of the discourse a point which he wished to 
state and exemplify seemed for a moment to escape him. 
He attempted two or three times to express it, but failed to 
give it the form and attitude in which he wished to present 
it; when stepping back and dropping his head, he twisted 
his forefinger into the hair near his right ear, and with a 
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violent jerk drew out a large lock and threw it on the pul- 
pit floor. Instantly he stepped forward erect, with a coun- 
tenance serene and lighted with a consciousness of power, 
and stating his point with the greatest clearness, poured 
forth such a torrent of resplendent thought, striking proof, 
and softening and entrancing emotion, as we scarce ever 
heard from mortal lips. The contrast of expression in the 
two moments, the transition from the deep scowl with 
which he set his teeth at the moment he drew the lock, 
to the flash of serenity that instantly beamed from cheek 
and brow, was as striking as the change was from hesitation 
to the giant play of thought and feeling that followed. 

Next to him, though differing greatly in cast of mind, 
cultivation, and style of oratory, was Dr. Griffin. Dr. 
Mason addressed the intellect chiefly. Dr. Griffin, in a far 
higher measure, the affections and imagination. Dr. Mason 
aimed to exhibit the subject on which he preached, in the 
attitude it assumed in his own mind; Dr. Griffin, to pre- 
sent it in the shape and relations in which he thought it 
most likely to effect. the end at which he aimed, with his 
hearers. He adapted his sermons accordingly, far more to 
the necessities of his audience, and succeeded in a much 
higher degree in winning conviction, rousing conscience, 
and enkindling awe, love, joy, hope, and fear. The noblest 
strains of pulpit oratory that we ever heard, we think, were 
from him. 

The memorials of Dr. Miller, Dr. Alexander, Dr. 
Richards, Dr. Rice, and Dr. Wilson, of the present century, 
give the characteristics of those eminent men in a very 
happy manner; but we have not space to notice them, and 
must refer our readers to the volumes in which they will 
find the charm throughout of simple and tasteful delinea- 
tions of noble powers consecrated to the service of Christ, 
self-denying labors, and signal successes. The circle of 
human life presents no other office of so much significance, 
dignity, and beauty, as that of a minister of the gospel 
towards a people intrusted to his instruction; nor is there 
any other relation in which the respect, affection, and vene- 
ration of a cultivated community appear in so beautiful 
and lofty a form, as towards a talented and devoted pastor. 
And these volumes are made up of histories of those who 
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exercised that office with signal ability and success. There 
is searce one in the long train who did not fill his sphere 
with credit to the profession, secure the confidence of his 
congregation, and command the respect of his contempo- 
raries. There is scarce one who did not enjoy tokens of the 
Divine favor in blessings on his ministry: the labors of far 
the greater number were signalized by repeated outpour- 
ings of the Spirit. And there is scarce one but died in 
peace, and was borne to his grave amid the regrets and 
lamentations of an attached and grateful people. There is 
no other class who have had such a place in the hearts of 
the holy and wise. There is no other whose departure 
from the world has been wept by so many tears of grief 
and love. 





Arr. V.—Tuae Reuiaions or Inpra aAnp Cara. 


Darkness or THE FLowery Lanp, or Religious Notions and 
Popular Superstitions in North China. By the Rev. M. 
Simpson Culbertson, of the Shanghai Mission of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1857. 


Tue Scriptures indicate that two orders of intelligences 
have revolted from God; the first angelic, the other human ; 
and that they differ in the form their rebellion assumes, as 
much as in their nature and the sphere of their agency. The 
angels, so far as their character and history are depicted on 
the pages of revelation, have only broken allegiance to God 
and make war on him and his subjects. They have not 
attempted to set up a rival deity. They have not denied 
Jehovah’s existence, and ascribed his rights, and paid the 
homage due him to any other being, real or imaginary. 
They are doubtless of too high an intelligence to be capable 
of so absurd a procedure. They revolted from the Most 
High with a full knowledge of his being, character, rights, 
and will, and because he is what he is: and they have con- 
tinued their rebellion, and will for ever continue it, because 
they hate his perfections and dislike his service. Their re- 
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bellion is accordingly a direct contest with him; an endea- 
vor to free themselves from his dominion, to set themselves 
up as a rival power, and to conquer from him his subjects, or 
seduce them to a co-operation in some form with them in 
revolt. There is no intimation in the sacred word, that 
they, since their apostasy, pay homage to any being as God. 
It were, indeed, a self-contradiction ; as the very aim of their 
revolt is to extricate themselves from subjection to a supe- 
rior, and maintain an independent existence. There are no 
representations that they render a worship of any sort, offer 
sacrifices to make expiation or gain reconciliation, or em- 
ploy any means to secure the favor of any real or ima- 
ginary being who is held to be superior to themselves. The 
principle of their apostasy is a denial of allegiance to Jeho- 
vah, who they know is the only being who has a title to 
their homage, and an assertion of their independence of his 
will. Their great aim therefore is, to obstruct and defeat 
his government over his other subjects, and draw them to 
desert his service. This form of rebellion has a directness 
and audacity which it seldom assumes in our world, and 
shows that their hatred is irreconcilable and absolute. 
Revolt in our world takes a different form. It is not sim- 
ply a refusal of allegiance to Jehovah, but a transference of 
supreme homage from him to someother being, real or sup- 
posititious, as divine, and often of a most unspiritual nature: 
as the great objects of the material universe, ideal creatures, 
images, beasts, reptiles. This is as base and impious as that 
of the angels is daring and malignant; as it is a virtual 
denial either that Jehovah exists, or else that he has the 
perfections and rights that belong to him, and an ascrip- 
tion to the objects to which worship is paid, of attri- 
butes, relations, and rights, that are superior to his. The 
great feature of revolt in our world thus is, not like that 
of the fallen angels—a renunciation of all religion, or hom- 
age to a deity—but a renunciation of homage to Jehovah,and 
a substitution of a false god or godsin his place, and offering a 
religious homage to them. This has been the religion of all 
nations from a short period after the deluge down to the 
present time, with the exception of the descendants of Abra- 
ham and their proselytes and Christianized Gentiles; and that 
portion of Abraham’s descendants who were of the line of 
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Jacob, reverted for several centuries to idol worship ; and 
the Christian church, likewise, with the exception of a small 
number, worshipped idols from the fifth to the sixteenth 
century, and worships them still in a large part of Europe, 
and some portions of Asia, Africa, and America. No form 
that rebellion could assume, could indicate at once greater 
degradation of the intellect or a more total alienation of the 
heart from God. 

The spectacle presented to the hosts of heaven by the 
fallen angels is indeed awful—a revolt from God on the pre- 
text that his government is unfavorable to their well-being ; 
that his claims are unjust; that he has not a right to their 
homage ; and thence a relentless war on him for the pur- 
pose of overturning his throne, and plots against his holy 
subjects to draw them into rebellion and misery ; which is 
the most bold, the most impious, and the most malignant 
aim that sin could assume in such intelligences. 

3ut the exhibition made by men is equally startling and 
fearful; the rejection and disregard of Jehovah, the choice 
of stocks, of creatures, of reptiles, and of non-realities as their 
gods, ascription to them of his attributes, prerogatives, and 
works, and homage of them as the source of the gifts and 
blessings they enjoy and desire. What darkness of mind ; 
what foolishness of heart it bespeaks! That rational beings 
should choose gods, to supply, defend, and redeem them, 
that have no existence—or if in existence, are without con- 
sciousness,—or if conscious, are immeasurably inferior to 
themselves in intelligence and power, and wholly incapable 
of the office assigned to them,—may justly be regarded as 
a more revolting solecism than any other that can be con- 
ceived. . 

How early this worship of false gods was commenced we 
are not informed by the Scriptures. Probably as early as 
the erection of Babel, which was a great seat of ancient 
idolatry. For how happened it that the whole circle of the 
nations were, soon after their dispersion, idolaters, unless 
they carried the elements of their false faith and worship 
with them, when driven from Babylonia? At the earliest 
notices we have in history of the Egyptians, the Syrians, 
the Assyrians, the Hindoos, the Chinese, and the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, they were idolaters, and 
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their idolatries were systematized and national religions. 
The most ancient structures in the valley of the Nile, on 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and in India, were the product of 
their mythologies, and are filled with the symbols of their 
false gods and false worships. This apostasy appears ere 
the death of Noah to have become universal, with the ex- 
ception of a few families of the line of Shem ; and on the 
call of Abraham and his descendants to be the recipients 
of further revelations of God’s will, and transmit the know- 
ledge of him to the generations that were to follow; that 
knowledge was confined mainly to them, and the other 
nations. were abandoned of God to their delusions; and 
apart from those who lived within the limits or on the bor- 
ders of the Roman empire, have, with few exceptions, con- 
tinued the vassals of their false gods till within a brief 
period, and in the main are still. The worship of false gods 
has reigned, we have reason to believe, without interrup- 
tion, for near four thousand years through all the central 
and southern parts of Africa; all Asia east of the Indus, 
and its parallel to the north ; all the islands of the Southern 
and Pacific seas; and among the aborigines of this continent, 
through all the ages of their history, till overrun by the 
whites ; and in all these regions it has taken a most besot- 
ted and debasing form,—contradicting reason, perverting 
or extinguishing the best natural affections of the mind, 
sanctioning and exacerbating its worst passions, and sinking 
it at once to the lowest depths of depravity and misery of 
which our nature is capable. This is an amazing fact. Had 
it been the express purpose of God to frame his providence 
in such a manner, that a full experiment should be made of 
what man, when left to himself, will become, in blind- 
ness, senselessness, and impiety ; to what degraded objects 
he will choose to pay his homage; what vile and horrible 
worship he will invent ; and what a hopeless perdition he will 
draw on himself; a fuller trial in that relation could scarcely 
have taken place, or a more fearful exhibition of unmixed 
and hideous depravity. More false, vile, or munstrous gods 
cannot be conceived than they have framed and made the 
objects of their adoration; nor can more vain, demoral- 
izing, and cruel religions be contrived than those which 
they have devised, maintained, and enforced. 
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Of the races on whom this experiment has been made in 
the most decisive form, and with the most striking results, 
the most numerous and important are the Hindoos and the 
Chinese. Their religions were invented by themselves, and 
were held by them severally alone, for a long series of ages. 
That of the Hindoos was modified near three thousand 
years ago, and the new element engrafted on it was sixteen 
or eighteen centuries since incorporated also in a measure in 
that of the Chinese, and it is now held probably by half the 
population of the globe. 

The religion of Brahma, which is the earliest form of 
Hindooism, is pantheistic. It holds that there is a supreme 
or absolute God, of whom the universe of worlds and living 
beings are emanations, out-births, or products, and that 
among those out-births or creations are deities of various 
powers and ranks, as well as intelligences, like men, and ani- 
mals that are subject to their sway. It admits the distine- 
tion between good and evil, and teaches that every act of 
intelligent creatures is to meet a reward according to its 
good or evil deserts, and that those rewards take place in 
births into a higher or lower rank or order of creatures; 
and that as both the good and evil acts of individuals are, 
according to them, innumerable, the series of births in 
which they are to meet a retribution is to be as numberless 
also, and occupy incalculable and inconceivable periods of 
time. These births take place, it is held, by an immutable 
law or fate, and are not under the jurisdiction of the inferior 
gods, who alone are objects of worship. The conditions of 
this life only, it is held, are under their sway, and the 
homage which is addressed to them is designed merely to 
obtain blessings from them in this world. Those deities are 
represented by idols, and are worshipped by offerings of 
fruits, food, and sometimes bloody and cruel rites. The 
Brahmins hold also that the universe is created and struck 
from existence at the beginning and end of certain vast 
periods, but that intelligent creatures survive to enter on 
other forms of life in the new creation according to their 
virtuous or guilty actions here. This religion thus first 
utterly rejects Jehovah and substitutes in his place a pan- 
theistic god, who acts only in the sphere of a creator and 
annihilator of what he creates. He exercises no moral 
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government. Next, it denies the possibility of forgiveness 
and redemption to the guilty. Sin, it teaches, is to meet its 
just reward in a birth into a lower form of existence. There 
is no escape from that doom by the direct act of God, by 
the intervention of a mediator, or by any other means. The 
only method of final extrication from suffering is by the 
merit of a virtuous life, which no one, however, can be sure 
he can attain. Love, mercy, grace, forgiveness, and re- 
demption by a divine mediator, are attributes and acts 
wholly unknown to their deity; and love, adoration, trust, 
and hope, affections wholly unknown to his worshippers 
towards him. It is necessarily therefore a religion of dread, 
of fear, of despair. The only objects of its divine homage 
are a swarm of mere ideal gods and images, that are held 
only to have control over the allotments of this life, and that 
generally are regarded as arbitrary and malignant. Brah- 
minists are, accordingly, polytheists, and of the lowest kind. 
Their chief idols are as hideous as Moloch, and their rites as 
senseless, debasing, and often barbarous. A stern asceti- 
cism, a voluntary submission to cruel penances and tortur- 
ing inflictions are the chief means they prescribe of removing 
the stains or guarding against the pollutions of sin. After 
this system of error had prevailed for a series of ages it was, 
about a thousand years before Christ, modified by the addi- 
tion of Buddhism, or the doctrine that every intelligent 
creature, whatever may be the form in which he now exists, 
may come into possession of the godhead, and that that is to 
be reached by a fixed resolve to rise to it and a patient sub- 
mission thereafter to the succession of births to which he is 
destined ;—which is a form of the pantheistic dogma of the 
final absorption of the soul in the deity, and completes the 
impiety of the system. 

This monstrous scheme, thus rejecting Jehovah and the 
work of redemption, deifying man, and yet making him 
the hopeless vassal of a host of creature gods as base, as 
cruel, and as helpless as himself, and consigning him to an 
existence without limit, of the lowest degradation and 
wretchedness, has been held by the vast population of 
India, a hundred or a hundred and fifty millions, for proba- 
bly three thousand five hundred years, or more, though 
unsupported by a particle of evidence, contradicted by rea- 
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son, and confuted by all the great facts of nature and of 
consciousness. For what can be more intuitively false than 
the pretext that we are emanations of God, and thence have 
in ourselves the principle of self-existence and the attributes 
of omnipotence, omniscience, and independence? Or what 
can offer a more palpable contradiction to our common 
sense and consciousness than the doctrine that all the 
orders and individuals of the animal world, beasts, birds, 
reptiles, insects, are in their perceptive nature of the same 
species as men, and were once the tenants of human 
bodies! What an amazing fact that these self-contradic- 
tions and impossibilities have been-believed by such count- 
less crowds through such a series of ages; and not by the 
ignorant and weak only, but the sharpest, the loftiest, and 
the most cultivated intellects! For no order of men ever 
transcended the priests of this religion in subtlety of genius, 
gorgeousness of imagination, or skill in dialectics. Yet 
though divided into many sects, and engaged in ceaseless 
speculation, not one of the long train appears ever to have 
renounced or assailed it, or questioned its fundamental ele- 
ments! An astonishing fact, truly. Of those who live in 
the noonday blaze of Christianity, thousands and millions of 
the learned and ignorant doubt and disbelieve! Of those 
who grope in the midnight of Brahminism and Buddhism, 
not one! What an exemplification of the human heart! 
How abject its vassalage to evil ! 

The religion of the Chinese is equally ancient with that 
of the Hindoos ; equally false, self-contradictory, and degrad- 
ing; and is and has for ages been the faith of still greater 
multitudes. It was not in its earliest form pantheistic like 
that of the Hindoos, but polytheistic; the heavens, the 
earth, a troop of deities who were regarded as presiding 
over the great departments of nature, and ancestors being 
the objects of adoration, and contemplated as having power 
only in this world and over the present life. A future 
existence, a deity who has dominion over it, and redemp- 
tion from sin and its punishment, were not parts of the sys- 
tem; and this is still the state religion, and in a great 
measure the religion of the multitude. They, in the 
earliest ages, worshipped the works of nature and imaginary 
divinities without the aid of images; and similar rites are 
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observed still in the services which are prescribed by the 
state for the emperor and the officers of government, in the 
public religious acts which they are required to perform. 
The emperor himself is the high priest of the nation, and 
presides in the religious observances in the temples of the 
capital. These at Pekin are spacious and magnificent. 
Mr. Culbertson says :— 


“ In and around the city there are altars to heaven and earth, 
to the gods of the land and grain, to the sun and moon, and to 
the north star. The altar to heaven is in an enclosure three 
miles in circumference, and is a large round mound of earth, 
thirty feet high, divided into three parts, or elevations, each ten 
feet high. The lower one is one hundred and twenty, the 
second ninety feet, and the third sixty feet in diameter. Near 
it is the palace of abstinence, in which the emperor prepares 
himself for the great sacrifice of heaven at the winter solstice, by 
fasting for three days. 

“ The services at the altar of the earth are performed at the 
vernal equinox, when the return of warmth causes the products 
of the soil to spring up. The altar to the gods of the land and 
grain is square, and only ten feet high, being divided into two 
stories of five feet each. Each side of the square measures fifty- 
eight feet. The emperor alone has the privilege of worshipping 
at this altar, and it is not lawful to erect a similar one in any 
part of the empire for the use of any of his subjects. No one 
but the emperor can presume to offer any of the great sacri- 
fices, 

“ Those sacrifices are, strictly speaking, mere offerings. They 
are not burnt on the altars, and are not looked upon as making 
atonement for sin, but merely as expressions of reverence and 
gratitude. They consist of animals previously slain, wine, fruits, 
silks, and other articles, which are held up by the offerer while 
on his knees before the shrine, and then placed for a short time 
upon the altar. : 

_ “The sacrifices at which the emperor officiates, are divided 
into three grades. In the first grade but four objects of worship 
are admitted. These are Heaven and Earth, the Imperial ances- 
tors,and the gods of the land and grain, Thesecond grade of sacri- 
fices are offered to the sun, the moon, the spirits of emperors of 
former dynasties, Confucius, the god of the passing year, of 
agriculture, of silk-weaving, the gods of heaven, and the gods of 
the earth. The third grade includes all the inferior objects of 
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worship—the spirits of ancient sages and heroes, the north-pole, 
clouds, rain, wind, thunder, seas, rivers, mountains, and many 
other objects.”—Pp. 33-37. 


As the emperor officiates at the great sacrifices, as the 
high priest of his subjects, and offers his prayers in their 
stead, so the magistrates, also, of all the provinces of the 
empire, are required to perform certain religious ceremo- 
nies in behalf of the people under their jurisdiction. In the 
second and eighth month of each year, religious rites are ob- 
served in honor of Confucius, there being in every district a 
temple appropriated to his worship. Some of them are large 
and expensive structures, and surrounded by spacious areas 
set with stately trees, and are occupied by images of the 
sage. In others, he and his disciples who are worshipped 
in them, are represented by “spirit tablets” or small pieces 
of varnished board, inscribed with the name of the person 
for whom it is substituted. The oblations presented to Con- 
fucius consist of animals, silk, wine, and vegetables, or arti- 
cles of food, drink, and dress. These temples are very nu- 
merous, being estimated at upwards of fifteen hundred; 
the animals offered annually to him and his associates at 
over sixty thousand, and the pieces of silk at twenty-seven 
thousand. The offerings are presented early in the morn- 
ing, generally before daylight. That is the hour, also, when 
the other religious services by the magistrates and the em- 
peror are performed. 

There is also in every department and district, a temple 
dedicated to its local and presiding deity, who is held to be 
a spiritual potentate, controlling the religious affairs of the 
district in much the same manner as the magistrates pre- 
side over its political interests. These tutelar gods of depart- 
ments and cities are also worshipped by the magistrates at 
the stated seasons with a variety of empty and absurd rites. 

The state and national religion of the Chinese, is thus a 
blind and senseless polytheism. It involves no recognition 
whatever of a supreme being, nor of man’s guilt and need 
of redemption. Its gods are mere creatures. Its rites and 
worship contemplate them as exerting their power only in 
this world ; and are designed only to secure from them the 
gifts of this life. To a future and immortal existence, it has 
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no reference whatever. And this, which was the religion 
of the rulers and the people, probably fifteen or eighteen 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, is the state reli- 
gion and the religion of the people generally, still. There 
are, strictly speaking, no dissentients from it. The gnly class 
who do not still hold it astheir sole faith, are the Buddhists, 
who have not in fact rejected it, but only incorporated with it 
their doctrine of the transmigration of souls, their deification 
of Buddha, and the associated gods of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, and the idolatries of their worship; which only add to 
the hideousness and monstrosity of the system. 

What a complication of senselessness and impiety! A 
religion from which the creator, lawgiver, and judge of the 
race is wholly excluded; which contains no provision for 
deliverance from sin and its curse, and has no reference to 
a future existence! A religion whose deities are either 
non-existences, mere forms of matter, or guilty and helpless 
fellow-men, who have undergone the sentence of death be- 
cause of their sins, and whose worship is an ascription of 
prerogatives that cannot belong to them, and acts of which 
they are neither capable nor have any cognizance! To 
what greater depth can infatuation sink! Yet this horrid 
system, solving no difficulty, yielding no relief for the 
present, and shedding no light on the future, is the religion 
at this moment of four hundred millions of human beings, 
and has been the religion of their predecessors for near four 
thousand years! What an astonishing permission on the 
part of God! What a manifestation of the intellect and 
heart of man ! 

The experiment with these two branches of the human 
race, extending through such periods and embracing such 
numbers, shows decisively that man is such a being as he is 
represented in the work of redemption ;—utterly alien from 
God, at war with his rights and service, and disposed to pay 
religious homage to the most senseless objects rather than to 
him. It shows also that, left to himself, there is no hope of 
his return to truth. The long experience of the Hindoos and 
Chinese of the worthlessness of their religions has not de- 
veloped any tendency to improve them or reject them. 
Their vassalage to them, so far as the influence of the sys- 
tems themselves is concerned, is as absolute now as in any 
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former age. If their power has been broken in any mea- 
sure, it has been by causes external to themselves. Who 
can doubt that this awful exemplification is to answer ends 
in the divine administration as vast and momentous as itself 
is, and that will invest it at length with the light of recti- 
tude and wisdom! 

But though the Chinese would never extricate themselves 
from the thrall of idol worship, but would go through other 
ages as blind, as incorrigible, and as hopeless as they have 
through those that have passed, yet God can reveal his 
being to them whenever he pleases, pour on their darkened 
minds the light of his truth, and speak them out of the 
bondage of sin, into a renovated and holy life. Are there 
any indications then that the gospel may ere long be made 
known to that people generally, and supersede their false 
faiths and worships? There undoubtedly are decisive sig- 
nals that that event is not remote. 

A large body of missionaries have established themselves 
in the principal ports, and have in a great measure over- 
come the prejudices which they at first had to encounter, 
become to many welcome residents, and seem rapidly un- 
folding the way to unobstructed access to larger districts of 
the country, and a free proclamation of the gospel. 

Schools are established by the missionaries in several of 
the cities; many are training in the knowledge of the 
truth; and a considerable number have embraced the 
Christian faith, and are preparing to assume the office of 
teachers and preachers. 

The missionaries have mastered in a great measure the 
difficulties of the language, and have translated and printed 
the Scriptures in the Chinese characters, so that the know- 
ledge of the work of redemption may be communicated to 
all who are able to read. 

Many of the Chinese are dissatisfied with their present 
religion, from a feeling of its inadequacy to their wants, 
especially in reference to a future life. Though not dis- 
posed to relinquish their present faith, they would be glad 
to add to it an element that would provide a redemption 
from evil, and shed the light of hope on the future. They 
readily embrace some of the tenets and observe some of the 
rites of all the polytheistic sects among them, without 
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regard to their inconsistencies or contradictions. To a cer- 
tain extent all are Confucianists, all Tauists—who hold the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and are gross idolaters,—all 
are Buddhists. The same persons may be seen now in a 
Buddhist, now in a Tauist, and now in a Confucian temple ; 
and the same family mourning for the dead, may to-day 
call in the Buddhist priest to pray for the departed, and to- 
morrow the Tauist; or both may be invited at the same 
time to perform that service. 


“ The explanation of this is found, probably, in a conscious- 
ness of some defect in them all. There is in the minds of the 
mass of the people such a want of confidence in the truth of 
the doctrines taught, or in the power of the deities worshipped 
by these sects, that they adopt the whole, so that if they fail in 
one place they may save themselves in another. They are 
like drowning men who catch at every straw that comes 
within reach.”—P, 124. 

“There is in their hearts an abiding sense of something 
wanting to them—they know not what. There is an undefined 
dread of future judgment, and an apprehension of unknown 
evil in looking down into the dark and gloomy abyss of death,” 
—P. 117. 


Under this feeling they may be induced to listen more 
readily to the gospel, and when made acquainted with the 
life and immortality which it brings to light, be led to 
renounce their idol worship, and embrace the Christian faith. 

Under the leaders of the revolution that is now in pro- 
gress, great numbers have renounced idolatry and accepted 
the Christian faith. 


“ This movement is undoubtedly one of the most wonderful 
among the many wonderful events of the present age. It is a 
well-established fact, that it was at the beginning essentially a 
religious one, and it commenced, like the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, in the breast of a single individual (who was 
convinced, by a series of tracts, of the truth of the Christian 
system, and led to preach against idolatry). 

“ Strange to say, many received his doctrines, and in a few 
years a large company was gathered, of persons who renounced 
idolatry. Some of them were seized and threwn into prison by 
the authorities, being accused of dealing in magical arts, and 
having the books of ‘one Jesus.’ This was the first collision 
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with the mandarins. Others soon followed; and in the end, 
Hung, the author of the movement, was declared emperor, and 
his followers avowed their purpose to overthrow the Tartar 
dynasty. 

“ Their standard was soon joined by large numbers of ien, 
willing to submit to their discipline, but having no sympathy 
with their religion. In 1858 the city of Nanking was taken by 
an immense army of insurgents, and is still occupied as the 
capital of the new dynasty. From this point, as a base of ope- 
rations, they have been gradually extending the limits of their 
authority, and now, according to recent accounts, they rule over 
a territory of fifty thousand square miles, and fifteen millions of 
inhabitants. 

“ Their success has not made them indifferent to their religion. 
They call themselves Christians, and there is reason to hope 
that some of them are such in reality. The leaders are doubt- 
less influenced to a greater or less extent by selfish motives, but 
that they sincerely believe the doctrines of Christianity is the 
only view that will account for their conduct. It is altogether 
gratuitous to suppose that they are impostors, who while they 
at heart adhere to their Chinese views of religion, assume the 
profession of Christianity merely to promote their own political 
purposes, ‘To denounce all the cherished notions of their coun- 
trymen as absurd and wicked, would hardly seem to them the 
best means of gaining their affections, and thus raising them- 
selves to power. 

* At all events, whatever their motives, they are proclaiming 
to the empire the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion. 
They declare that there is but one God, who is the creator of 
all things, to whom all creatures are subject, and who upholds 
and controls all things by the word of his power. They de- 
nounce all idolatry, and everywhere break in pieces the idols, 
and destroy their temples. They teach the doctrine of free 
justification through the atonement of Christ, and enjoin repen- 
tance and good works, taking the ten commandments as the 
basis of their system of morals. 

“ Besides all this, they print the Bible without note or com- 
ment, as they find it translated by a Protestant mission- 
ary. 

“Ts it possible for any one who loves the cause of Christ not 
to rejoice in these things? Must we not bid them God speed 
lin such a work? If, as is said to be the fact, they require all 
their officials to make themselves familiar with the Scriptures 
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before receiving office, we have still greater reason to hope for 
good from the movement. 

“We cannot but recognise in this strange revolution the 
power of God. We see in it how easy it is for omnipotence to 
bring about as it were instantaneously the most stupendous re- 
sults. A vast multitude of men, under the impetus communi- 
cated by a single mind, have been brought suddenly to embrace, 
in.form at least, a new religion. Educated under the influence 
of gross idolatry and debasing superstition, they have been led, 
under the leadership of a chief having no greater advantages 
of education than themselves, to renounce their idolatry and 
superstition, to submit to a rigid religious as well as military 
discipline, and to set themselves against all that so lately they 
had held most sacred.”—Pp, 227-233. 


Should the revolutionists succeed in overturning the 
Tartar dynasty, the whole kingdom will probably at once be 
opened to the introduction of Christianity. Butshould they 
not, the commercial intercourse of the British and Ameri- 
cans especially is ‘likely to be greatly increased, and the 
barriers removed to the entrance and labors of missionaries. 
We cannot but regard it as probable, therefore, that within 
a moderate period the gospel may be made known to that 
people generally, and the hoary fabric of their idolatry be 
made to totter to its fall. 

We have referred to Mr. Culbertson’s volume on only a 
few topics. Our readers will find it highly instructive and 
entertaining; treating of the extent and population of China, 
its religions—Confucianism, Tauistism, and Buddhism—the 
doctrines, priests, temples, and worship of the latter; the 
nature worship of the people; their homage of ancestors ; 
and their ignorance, superstition, and wretchedness ; and 
presenting the requisite means for a just judgment of their 
character and condition. 





Arr. VI.—Tue Lanp or Promise: Nores or a Spring Jour- 
NEY FROM BreersneBa To Sipon. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1858. 


Tis volume narrates the author’s journey from the south- 
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ern part of Judea, skirting the desert, toHebron, Jerusalem, 
the Dead Sea, the Sea of Galilee, the sources of the Jordan, 
and finally the cities on the Mediterranean coast from Sidon 
to Jaffa. The story is vivacious, the description of scenery 
graphic. Reference is made at every stage to the incidents 
recorded in the sacred history by which places have been 
signalized, and the sentiments the great personages and 
occurrences that have distinguished them naturally excite 
are more freely expressed than is usual in the narratives of 
travellers. The most impressive feature the Holy Land now 
presents to the eye of the spectator from foreign countries, and 
especially those of western Europe and the United States, is 
its desolation. The beholder sees on every hand impressive 
proofs of its ancient fertility, high culture, and populousness, 
The relies of cities and towns are thickly strewed over its 
surface. Its hills are everywhere still girdled with walls by 
which they were once terraced to their summits and made 
to vie in luxuriousness and beauty with the vales at their 
feet. But it is swept throughout with the besom of desola- 
tion. There are no forests. The trees are scanty. The 
hills and slopes are almost without exception a naked waste. 
Tillage, except of the most slight and ineffective kind, is 
universally neglected, and the population is poor, sparse, and 
half barbarian. The blight of barrenness and ruin de- 
nounced on it by the Most High, because of the sins of its 
inhabitants, has fallen on it with a completeness that strikes 
and overwhelms the beholder with the feeling that it is the 
work of avenging justice, and verifies in a startling and re- 
sistless form the truth of the divine word. Dr. Bonar says: 


“The first picture of the land which thus presented itself to 
us on our entrance on it at the extreme south was that of soli- 
tude and desolation. How truly had the vision spoken : 


I will set the land a desolation ; 
Yea the pomp of her strength shall cease, 

And the mountains of Israel shall be desolate, 
That none pass through: 

Then shall they know that I am Jehovah, 
When I have set the land a desvlation 

And a desolation (Ezek. xxxiii. 28, 29). 


“ Passing from Beersheba to Dan the traveller’s eye sees this 
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one thing,—Dersoration ; and the word means much—-silence, 
wasteness, and astonishment all in one. . . . And it is quite a 
visible desolation. Paradise is now desolate, but where is it ? 
Its blossom has gone up as dust. Sodom is desolate, but what 
eye has seen it? The bitter waters hide its hatefulness. But 
Israel’s ruin is spread out before the eye, that all may look upon 
it. The green turf does not cover the dry bones that are heaped 
up everywhere in this open valley of the dead.”—Pp. 15-17. 

“ The restoration, or if one may use the word, repatriation of 
Israel and the healing of their land, seem things which are 
necessary, not merely to verify certain ancient prophecies, but to 
account for much that is otherwise unaccountable in the past 
history and present condition of that people. The desolation of 
this land might not of itself intimate much, or offer any serious 
puzzle. For Egypt, Chaldea, and many parts of Asia Minor lie 
as desolate as Palestine. But the peculiarity lies in this, that 
we have a people without a country, as well as a country with- 
out a people. The Egyptians have gone we know not whither 
—thrust out by their Saracenic or Turkish conquerors, who, in 
default of any legitimate claimants, have served themselves heirs 
to the lands of the Pharaohs. All that remain to represent 
ancient Mizraim are the few Copts of Middle and Upper Egypt, 
or perhaps the still fewer families of the gypsy race, if indeed 
these last be not rather Indians, who having found their way 
into Europe through Egypt, get the name of the country from 
which they last sailed. But the Jew remains scattered over the 
earth like the ashes of his own altar; or rather like the seeds of 
his own fields, which, sown among the nations, have sprung up 
everywhere into a wondrous harvest—a harvest which no one 
gathers, and about which no nation concerns itself. Always 
sowing itself, it springs up in silence ; always on the increase, it 
is yet so scattered as to present no bulk in any one region. . . 

“This is something unique in history; a new thing in the 
earth. Here is a land waiting for a people and a people waiting 
for a land. For just as they have never been able surely to root 
themselves in any kingdom, so their land has never allowed the 
nations to root themselves securely in its borders. Seized upon 
by all nations in different ages it has cast them out in succession, 
denying them even tenant-right, and telling them that the inherit- 
ance is not theirs. 

“Ts there no meaning in the fact, that tuere has been for 
ages no real security for landed property in Palestine? No pro- 
per title deeds can be given, or if given, there is no law to 
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enforce them. It is said that the only law inthis matter is, use 
and wont; that when a man plants a tree, he can claim all the 
land on which that tree, when full-grown, casts its shadow at 
noon. But proper legal security there is none. The true heir 
is absent, and in his absence his land cannot be legally bought 
and sold. Had he been dead, the transfer might have gone on ; 
but he is alive, and though absent, he refuses to give his consent 
to the alienation of his patrimonial acres. Till his signature can 
be obtained, all purchases must be a venture, and all deeds and 
dispositions mere empty scrolls.”—Pp. 20, 21. 

This non-ownership of the soil by its occupants is not 
peculiar, we presume, to Palestine, but common to at least 
the other parts of the Turkish empire in Asia and Africa. 
The tenure of property is everywhere much the same. In- 
dividuals most certainly are not owners of the soil in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, or Asia Minor. The population 
throughout those regions is extremely sparse, and in a 
high degree migratory ; and the desolation with which the 
soil is smitten, is, like that of Palestine, in punishment of 
the apostasy of the inhabitants from God, and was in- 
flicted at the same period and by the same Saracenic and 
Mogul hordes. The difference in their destinies is, that 
the ancient nations of Babylonia, Syria, Africa, and Asia 
Minor, have been swept from existence, or lost in other 
races, and are never to be restored; the Israelites are pre- 
served in exile, and are to return and re-possess their land 
for ever. 

The terraces described in the following passages, are 
south of Hebron. 


“ We are still amid terraces, numerous and old—furrowing, 
or rather ridging the hills to the top, perhaps about twenty feet 
from each other. From the level of most of them the soil has 
been completely washed away, so that no small amount of labor 
and money would require to be expended ere they would yield 
anything to the care of the tiller. Yet, trees and wild plants 
sprinkle the rocky acclivities. The lily is still here in wild pro- 
fusion, and the cyclamen, though not so plentiful, yet at a hun- 
dred crevices is creeping out, and, half drooping half erect, 
shakes its brilliant coronet to the noon. The thorn-trees shoot 
up in various places; the arbutus, too, here and there ; but it is 
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the ballit that covers the landscape. This last seems indigenous 
to the district. It is not probable, however, that it was allowed 
to reign thus in former ages. ‘These terraces were covered with 
the vine and olive, especially with the former, for somewhere 
here was the great southern vineyard of Palestine, from which 
the spies gathered their ponderous cluster. But as soon as the 
region was dispeopled and agriculture ceased, the vine withered 
away. The terraces are broken ; the soil is washed away, and 
the forest of the vintage has come down. The land, now left to 
itself and enjoying its sabbaths, has returned to its original con- 
dition, and has for ages been sending up its purely indigenous 
growths, nothing else being able to maintain itself without the 
help of man.”—Pp. 56-58. 


Hebron, the burial-place of Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the capital of David’s kingdom during the first 
seven years of his reign, is still a city, though retaining few 
traces of its ancient power. 


“The present city is not old. Its houses are not Jewish; 
its inhabitants are not sons of Abraham; nor do its nine mina- 
rets speak to us of Abraham, or David, or Christ, but of Ma- 
homet alone. Yet underneath Moslem rubbish we can discern 
the relics of an earlier and holier day. ... 

“The whole city is full in view; for the quarantine house 
which we occupy, is on the opposite ascent, so that while part 
of the town lies under our feet, a large part of it stretches up the 
hill which faces us. The chief attraction to our eye, however, 
is the Moslem Mosque that covers the Cave of Macpelah. It 
makes but a poor tombstone for Abraham; yet beneath it his 
ashes really lie. For I see no ground for questioning the concur- 
ring testimony of all ages, and nations, and sects, as to this 
being really the spot which Abraham purchased from Ephron 
the Hittite, as a burying-place. It might be with truth said we 
have the same evidence for this spot being Ephron’s cave, as we 
have for this town being Hebron, Of all places in the land this 
was the one which was surest of being known to the Jews. It 
is not likely they would be mistaken in regard to the tomb of 
Abraham ; nor is there any chasm or interval in the history of 
the city, during which the original spot could be lost sight of, 
and another substituted in its room. Hebron has always been 
inhabited by Jews, and amid all the changes, Christian and 
Mahommedan, it has never ceased to be Jewish, and it is to 
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this day one of their four holy cities. Cast out of almost every 
other city in the land, they have still retained footing here... . 

“ When we add to this the appearance of the stones in the 
more ancient part of the mosque, the links in the Jewish chain 
are as complete as they are strong. These stones—some of them 
thirty-eight feet long—hewn and bevelled like the temple stones 
of Jerusalem, are manifestly Jewish, and most probably of the 
age of Solomon. They are vouchers for the authenticity of the 
spot, and show us how ancient and unfaltering has been the 
tradition of the Jews upon the matter. The tomb was no doubt 
known to David and Solomon, and here are to this day the un- 
moved stones of the marble monuments, erected, as Josephus 
says, by Abraham and his descendants—monuments still stand- 
ing in the time of the historian—monuments which the Romans 
did not touch, against which the Christians placed their church, 
and which the Moslem has made use of as the wall of his mosque. 
Very few historical or topographical chains are so perfect and 
so tangible as this."—Pp. 72, 73. 


No greater desecration of the Holy Land can be imagined 
than is involved in its subjugation to the Mahommedans—a 
race that hold a false, debasing, and persecuting religion ; 
that exercise a cruel tyranny over those under their domi- 
nation ; and that strike with blight and ruin those whom they 
rule, and the soil which they tread. Education, culture, 
refinement, virtue, religion, industry, thrift, die under their 
sway, and are followed by ignorance, poverty, demoraliza- 
tion, and barbarism. ‘The delivery of Palestine to that 
fierce and imperious horde for more than twelve hundred 
years forms, therefore, an awful expression of God’s wrath 
to his chosen people ; and is a bitter element in their humi- 
liation. Nota solitary feature of the Mahommedan rule 
sheds dignity or splendor on their national land; not a 
solitary element in it calls up soothing and cheering asso- 
ciations, and mitigates their mortification and grief. The 
whole is expressive of avenging anger, and embitters and 
humbles. 

Dr. Bonar witnessed a funeral at Hebron :— 


* While the tomb of Abraham is the special object of attrac- 
tion in the distance, the Moslem burying ground lying just under 
our walls, and stretching down from them to the city, draws our 
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eye toward itself, as kindred to the other. It is only Mahom- 
medans that are buried here. The Jews’ grave-yard is not in 
sight, and I know not where the Christians of other days were 
buried. A funeral procession has come and gone, and with no- 
thing remarkable about it. But the frequent groups of mourners 
interest us, reminding us of John xi. 31. ‘She goeth unto the 
grave to weep there.” They were mostly women, with the well- 
known white shawl over their heads, though in one or two in- 
stances we saw men also, They sat round the tomb for per- 
haps half an hour, and then went away, to return again to-mor- 
row. They wore their ordinary dresses, and had no outward 
badge of sorrow. They had a sort of wail, yet not loud nor 
distinct, and often exchanged for the generalities of conversation, 
as they were seated together on the tombstones or on the heav- 
ing ground. Few things can be imagined more picturesque and 
striking than those white-robed groups sitting round the broken 
turf of anew-made grave. The numerous tombstones, too, all of 
white stone, some smaller, some larger, sprinkled over the field, 
and dotting like snowdrops the surface of the half green, half 
grey mounds, added a dreamy softness to the repose of the 
scene. Putting together the various parts of the view, the dis- 
tant as well as’the near, Macpelah as well as this Moslem grave- 
yard, the shadows seemed to pass off, and we could feel as if it 
was not so much life that was linked with death, as death that 
was linked with life for ever."—Pp. 75, 76. 

“Towards evening we wandered out a little way to breathe 
the fresh air of the hills. We moved in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, passing a new, large, deep well, and a very old, deep well, 
not far from the cemetery, overshadowed with olives, cut out of 
the rock, roofed with several arches, all underground. The de- 
scent to it is by a flight of steps. Itis the finest well that we 
have seen. Here we came tothe ruins of the convent on a 
height, from which it is said there is a passage to the mosque, 
which must be a mile or more distant. A few minutes brought 
us to the Jewish burying-ground. Most of the tombstones are 
so large that they appear like masses of the rock laid bare, or 
the tombstones of giants, all lying flat. Probably this has been 
a burying -ground from the days of Abraham. Thousands of 
his children are sleeping below. We saw a large ruin like a 
castle close at hand. In the distance, more than two'miles off, 
we got a glimpse of Abraham’s tree, which ‘s planted in the 
only part of the district where there isa plain. Near us we were 
shown Abraham’s well, carefully built over. Having thus 
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breathed the fine bracing air of these hillsides for half an hour, 
amid olives, and figs, and prickly pears, we wandered slowly 
back, as the shadows were falling. Every step we have taken 
seemed an illustration of some scene of Old Testament story.” 
—Pp. 77, 78. 


The scene of Solomon’s garden at Etham, near the mo- 
dern Urtas, eight or ten miles south of Jerusalem, is in part 
occupied by Meshullam, a converted Jew, as a farm and 
garden. 


“The soil is very fruitful, both as regards fruit-trees and ve- 
getables, showing here as elsewhere how easy it would be to 
bring back the land to its former richness. Meshullam is very 
successful in his operations, and finds a good market for his pro- 
duce in Jerusalem, in spite of the curses of some fanatical rab- 
bis, who forbade their brethren to buy from him. He is planting 
olives, figs, and vines. And this serves a double purpose. It 
not merely enriches him with the fruit, but it makes the land 
inalienably his. For it is a law of the kingdom, that whoever 
plants a tree becomes permanent possessor of all the ground 
that, when grown to the full, is covered at noon ‘by its shadow. 
We saw the almond tree in blossom, and some others, such as 
the apricot, beginning to bud. The hillsides were sprinkled 
by wild flowers very plentifully."—P. 104. 


Dr. Bonar spent several weeks at Jerusalem, and exa- 
mined its principal objects of interest. He regards the exact 
site of Gethsemane as uncertain. 


“We go out of the city by St. Stephen’s gate. In a little we 
find ourselves in Gethsemane. We enter the Latin garden of 
that name, neatly kept and stocked with olives, cypresses, and 
flowers. ButisthisGethsemane? <A stone’s cast off the Greeks 
have enclosed another spot of the valley, with its clump of 
olives, and they say, ‘This is Gethsemane.’ The Armenians will 
soon be doing the same ; for these enclosures are most profitable 
concerns. But which of the three will be Gethsemane? Pro- 
bably, none of them. That Gethsemane was somewhere in this 
hollow, which to this day is called Jesmoniya, we know. There 
is no uncertainty as to this. This half mile of garden ground, 
with its numerous olives and gay wild flowers, is the real Geth- 
semane. More than this we cannot say. If we might fix a spot 
we should suggest some of those fields farther up than the Latin 
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and Greek enclosures. The evangelists speak of the garden as 
being beyond the Kedron, and as the Mount of Olives. So far 
the spot is definite ; beyond this we need not go. Let us keep 
to what is certain. The Latins’ garden seems decidedly too far 
down, too near the city gate and wall, too close by the thorough- 
fare across the Kedron, where the high and low roads to Be- 
thany meet and diverge, too much within reach and sound of 
the bustle to be a place of retirement. Gethsemane must have 
been farther up. This is all that we shall say. Somewhere in this 
shady hollow he found a solitude away from the noise and mock- 
ery of the city. Somewhere here he cast himself on the ground, 
when his soul was exceeding sorrowful even unto death..... 

“These old olive trees, how venerable they seem. Rough in 
their trunks, dark green on the upper side of their leaves, but 
as the wind comes along the valley and tosses up the branches, 
how silvery and bright does the underside appear. Are they 
really the trees under which our Lord himself walked, and knelt, 
and prayed? Not just the same; for Titus cut down every 
tree around Jerusalem, till he stripped her suburbs bare. But 
the olive, like the palm, birch, laurel, and'some other trees, is 
not killed by being cut down. It shoots up several stems in the 
place of one. Now look at these olives. There is hardly one 
of them that has a single trunk. Three, four, or five stems 
come up out of each root. The stem and branches, then, may 
not be the same as in the days of the Lord, but the roots probably 
are ; so that thus far they are really the same trees; and as the 
olive is a very long-lived tree, there is nothing unlikely in this. 

“From Gethsemane we turned up to the Bethany road, the 
low road to Bethany. There can be little doubt that it is the 
same path along which so often walked Christ and his disciples. 
In several places it is formed of steps cut out of the rock along 
the slope of the hill; and these identify it as the very way tra- 
versed by holy feet eighteen centuries ago! for roads in these 
countries do not change. That road to Bethany, what memories 
lie strewn along it! Nota stone, nor aturn but seems to speak 
of him who went up it in the quiet evening, and came down it 
in the cool of the morning as he went to his daily teaching. 
How often had he turned round to gaze as we did, upon the 
city spread beneath him.”—Pp. 129-132. 

Aceldama, or the Potter’s Field, where Judas died and 
was buried, is immediately opposite Mount Zion, in the 
Valley of Hinnom. The following is Dr. B.’s description 
of it :-— 
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“ We then went to Aceldama, opposite Mount Zion. The 
caves here are very numerous, and have evidently been sepul- 
chres; yet the modern Jew makes no use of these empty 
tombs of his fathers. They are carefully hewn out in the 
rock, with chambers inside, and sometimes a well-carved front, 
on one or two of which there are inscriptions, None of them 
go downwards. They are all cut horizontally into the face of 
the rock, so that there was no lifting down into the tomb, as 
with us, but rather a lifting up. The entrances were in general 
small, and could easily be filled up with rolling a stone to them, 
as in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. We explored one of 
them with candles, and found it large beyond any idea that 
we had formed. Its chambers were endless: some to the right, 
some to the left, some in front, extending one beyond the other 
in succession, and each of these chambers shelved or boxed 
round with receptacles for the coffins—cut all out of the rock. 
The coffins or sarcophagi were away, but their contents were 
there, and the amount of skulls, bones, and dust, is beyond 
description. The whole of this rocky slope is now called Acel- 
dama; but whether al/ this was the field purchased by Judas’ 
money may be doubted. Thirty pieces of silver would not buy 
very much land in the neighborhood of a city. Perhaps the 
spot called Aceldama was originally only a part of this great 
burying-place, though afterwards the whole was called by this 
name.”—Pp. 147, 148. 


The narrative of his visit to the vast excavations beneath 
the city is highly interesting. 


“Turning to the right when we reached the gate, and going 
a few minutes along the wall (some 150 yards), we saw a hole 
not two feet in diameter, on a level with the ground. It was 
not cut in the rock but through the wall, very slightly sloping 
downwards towards the interior. How or when it was made, 
one wonders. It may have been left at first as a sort of secret 
door into the recesses with which it was desirable, either for the 
purpose of refuge or concealment of treasure, to maintain a com- 
munication. At this place, I suspect, there must have been 
originally several openings into the quarries, as the levellings be- 
tween this and Jeremiah’s grotto seem here to have cut into the 
more elevated levels of the excavated parts, leaving apertures 
like the mouths of caves of considerable size, which were after- 
wards walled up. It is in front of these apertures that the pre- 
sent city-wall runs, closing them tightly up, with only the small 
bore already mentioned for an entrance. 
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“Tt seems only made for a serpent or a jackal, not for one ot 
the family of Adam. Lying down on the ground, we inserted 
our feet and legs; then, gradually pushing our persons through, 
by means of our hands, we found that there was a sudden fall 
of some five feet to the level. To this upper shelf we dropped 
our bodies in succession, and commenced lighting candles, 
torches, and wax-lights. That part of the roof immediately 
above the entrance, was not very high; but it seemed to be 
solid rock. The five feet of perpendicular height down which 
we had dropped, holding by the hands, was the rough interior 
of the city-wall, built, as I have already said, across the mouth 
of the chamber laid open by the vertical cutting into the quarry. 
At the side of this chamber there seemed to be another ; at least 
I observed the rock coming down, and forming a sort of divi- 
sion between the place on which we stood, and another imme- 
diately adjoining, in which I noticed a chink, through which the 
light was gleaming. 

“ The shelf of rock on which we were now standing is evidently 
much higher than the other parts of the quarry; for we see a 
sloping descent before us, down which we are to go. This re- 
cess, then, was the upper part of the excavated hill,—for hill it 
clearly was. Between this and Jeremiah’s grotto bad risen the 
highest part of the hill, which in all probability was scooped out 
subterraneously, in the same way as the present quarry, so that 
the levelling process of the Asmoneans was perhaps not so very 
laborious. The mass of rock forming the roof of the chamber 
where we were standing, has been left for some purpose; per- 
haps because, had they cut it down any lower, the whole depth 
of the quarry would have been laid open, requiring, in that case, 
either to be filled up or bridged over. It was easier to wall up 
a vertical section of a dozen of yards than to bridge over a hori- 
zontal one of four times that; and accordingly the levellings 
stopped here. : 

“The height of the hill between this and Jeremiah’s grotto, 
we have no means of ascertaining. It may have been very con- 
siderable ; and if so, it would overlook the whole city, and espe- 
cially the temple, which was not -far off, and directly below. 
This levelled hill, in its original state, must have formed the side 
of the valley which runs up from the Damascus gate. 

“We now, torches in hand, went down the-slope, which was 
apparently composed of hardened debris (the remains of the 
dressings of the stones), covered with fine dry dust. The width 
of this part is considerable, but its height not great; but one is 
afraid to guess at either; and it is not easy to measure them, 
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At the foot of this descent several immense chambers are visible 
in all directions. We visited them all, and then passed on to 
others beyond these. Between these different compartments, 
the rock came down to the ground; or rather, as in coal-mines, 
huge blocks, like vast but shapeless pillars, had been left to sus- 
tain the mass above. For upwards of two hours we groped 
about in these strange recesses, the chief inconvenience being 
the heat. Yet, hot as the air was, there was no unpleasant 
smell or dampness. All was fresh and dry. 

“The excavations here are totally different from those at 
Aceldama or the tombs of the Judges. You see at once the 
object in view by the excavations. Large niches there are here 
no doubt; but their rough facings and edges tell you that it was 
the piece cut out that was the thing of value, not the recess left 
behind as in the case of the tombs. The size too of these hori- 
zontal cuttings is so great, as to show that they were not meant 
for tombs. The spaces left correspond so exactly to the mea- 
surements of the immense stones, which are seen in different 
parts of the south-eastern angle of the city wall, that the object 
of the quarrying is quite obvious. And it is the size of the 
stones that makes it so probable that they were used in the 
building of the temple, and not, as some have conjectured, in 
erecting the later town of Bezetha. It is said that these exca- 
vations extend to Moriah and Gethsemane, and that there was 
a vertical aperture at or near Moriah, through which the stones 
were lifted up to the temple, and set in their places, without 
noise of axe or hammer. Only underneath was the sound of the 
hammer heard. Hewn and polished here, they rose up, without 
noise, to their appointed place above. But I do not vouch for 
this tradition of the aperture. It may or it may not be correct. 
The quarrying and rough-hewing of the temple stones might go 
on here in the darkness; but the polishing and fitting, done 
with such marvellous exactness and care, would require the 
light of day. 

“The small fountain in one of the recesses is poor enough ; 
and if it were no better in former days than now, it could not 
have been of much service to the workmen. There was a little 
water in it; but it did not seem very pure. In several places the 
diggings had obviously been much deeper than they now appear, 
as the rabbish fills up several of the hollows. That rubbish was 
of different kinds. In some places it was small as common gra- 
vel. In other places it was piled up in considerable fragments, 
apparently the refuse of the first dressing of the stones, In 
other places the fragments were much larger. The debris lay 
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in all manner of shapes; here in small heaps, there in large 
mounds, there in the form of pavement; here in bars, there in 
blocks or square boulders, there in slices, there in nodules, there 
in crumbs. Every part of this great marble mine was different 
from the other. All was irregular,—size, shape, position, eleva- 
tion. . There was no apparent plan of excavation. Grooves, cut- 
tings, hammer-marks, and chisel-marks, were visible on the 
various sides of the rocks, which looked remarkably fresh and 
white. 

“In one part, a deep hollow or large pit, we saw a skull and 
some bones but, that was the only fragment of the kind that 
we noticed. So that the quarry would not seem to have been 
the haunt of wild beasts. Bones and other refuse would have 
been found in larger quantities. It would have been rather 
curious had this been ascertained to be the resort of the neigh- 
boring wolves and jackals; for this is Benjamin’s hill; and it 
would have given to this great cavern the character of the den 
of the wolf of Benjamin (the ‘evening wolf, Zeph. iii. 3), here 
tearing his prey and gnawing his bones, preserving to the last 
the character of ‘ wolf of Benjamin,’ the ‘ wolf of the evenings’ 
(Jer. v. 6). But we found no relics of the kind alluded to. 

“Tt seems to be to this place that the frequent references in 
Josephus are made, in his narration of the siege of the city. 
When the lower city was taken, many of the Jews, with their 
leaders, betook themselves to caverns under the city. ‘Their 
last hope was in the underground places, betaking themselves to 
which they expected not to be searched out” Again, he men- 
tions their confidence in these subterraneous retreats, from which 
they issued forth to burn, and pillage, and slay. Again, he 
mentions that, as for the seditious, some of them ‘ went up from 
the wall to the citadel, others of them descended into the under- 
ground places’ Again, he writes that those who were driven 
out of the towers of the inner wall, ‘fied to the valley which is 
under Siloam ;’ there rallying, they renewed their attack upon 
the Romans; but being repulsed they dispersed, and ‘ descended 
into the underground places” Subsequently he desribes the 
Romans as ‘ making a search for Jews underground,’ and find- 
ing a great deal of treasure in these subterraneous parts. A 
little farther on, he mentions that at last John, with his com- 
panions, was forced, by want of food in these parts; to surrender 
himself to the Romans. But the most striking notice of these 
cavities is in a subsequent book, when going back upon some 
parts of the narrative, he describes Simon, who occupied the 
upper city, when the Romans had forced the wall and had en- 
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tered the streets, as letting himself down into these caverns, 
with a great number of associates and workmen carrying iron 
tools, in order to dig a way out for himself beyond the city and 
the Roman lines. He found the work too great, and, as provi- 
sions began to fail, he bethought himself of a stratagem to save 
himself and to alarm the Romans. Robing himself in white, 
and throwing over his shoulders a purple mantle, he suddenly 
rose above ground amid the ruins of the temple. His device 
threw the enemy into momentary astonishment ; but mustering 
courage to salute the spectre, they seized Simon and carried 
him to Terentius Rufus, and finally to Rome. But his appear- 
ance led to the discovery of the entrance to the caverns, and 
his companions were immediately searched for and brought up. 

“ Comparing these narratives with present appearances, we 
learn that these quarries must have extended from Jeremiah’s 
grotto to the temple, a distance of about 2300 feet, or less than 
half a mile,—thus undermining the whole extent of Akra, and 
part of Moriah. As yet no one has penetrated more than six 
hundred feet southward or south-eastward; and the distance 
between the grotto and the wall (about 500 feet) added to this, 
makes only 1100 feet, leaving 1200 feet, or nearly the half, un- 
explored, The narrative of Josephus shows us that Simon knew 
the great extent of the excavations; for he evidently calculated 
that, by setting to dig and mine, after these caverns ceased, he 
would soon bring himself beyond the Roman lines. We gather 
nothing from it as to whether the present entrance was then 
open, or at least known to the Jews; for, even though Simon 
had known it, he would not have ventured to make his exit 
there, as that would have thrown him into the very midst of the 
Roman entrenchments. We learn, also, that there really was 
a shaft descending into these quarries from the temple. That, 
in all likelihood, remains to this day; and were the whole pre- 
cincts of the mosque thrown open to investigation, Simon’s 
place of ascent from his subterraneous hiding-place would soon 
be discovered. But all investigation is still prohibited. The 
presence and the prejudice of the Moslem hinder discovery. 
God, in his wisdom, has seen fit to give the guardianship of his 
ancient places into the hands of, perhaps, the only nation upon 
earth who would arrest research. When, in early centuries, or 
in the victorious days of the Crusade, they were in other hands, 
nothing was done in searching out the verities of antiquity. To 
coin legends, and to frame an ecclesiastical topography, embody- 
ing neither history nor research, but mere unauthorized fictions 
devised for the occasion, or picked up from past ages,—this was 
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the vocation of Christianity, in these times, in so far as Palestine 
and its holy places were concerned. 

“We retraced our steps through the different avenues and 
chambers of this vast quarry without difficulty, as our guide 
was with us. But we felt that without a guide we should not 
have liked to traverse these intricacies. No doubt, the passages 
and cavities are, in general, wider and higher than those in the 
cave of Khureitun, so that one can see and be seen farther off ; 
yet the number of the compartments, and their general resem- 
blance to each other, would make the thread of Ariadne neither 
superfluous nor undesirable. 

“It has struck us since that there may have always existed 
here some natural cavity or cavities, and that of these the 
builders of the city or temple took advantage. The limestone 
rocks in this country abound with such caverns, and these 
natural excavations form an easy commencement of a quarry. 
It seemed to me, also, that, under ground, the stone was softer, 
and, of course, more easily worked. I observed this apparent 
softness, not only here, but also in the Khureitun cave, and even 
in some parts of the substructures of the mosque, to which air 
and light have not free access. Exposure to sun and air seems 
to indurate the surface of the rock, and make it susceptible of 
a finer polish than I should have thought it capable of, judging 
from the soft brittleness exhibited at the edges, and in all the 
fresh fractures.s—Pp, 313-324. 


He visited the Dead Sea and the Jordan. The following 
is his description of the scene, through which he passed on 
leaving the river :— 


“Tfere there is a shelving shore for about sixty yards, but 
everywhere else there are steep banks, overgrown with trees 
of every various kind, planes, willows, tamarisks, nubks, acacias ; 
but the palm and olive are awanting. The river is turbid, as if 
the rains or melting snows were still pouring themselves into it. 
It is not red nor brown, like so many of our northern rivers in 
flood, but of a dull grey or dark leaden hue. It rolls rapidly, 
and is here perhaps a hundred feet across. We bathe, and find 
the refreshment great, after the salt of the Dead Sea, and the 
heat of the day’s sun. The bottom of the stream is here soft 
with a dull colored mud, in which we alternately slip, or sink 
up to the ankles. It is a deposit from the grey hills which line 
its eastern bank up to the Sea of Galilee. About twelve or four- 
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teen feet from the bank, it is above our middle, and a few feet 
more would compel us to swim, and bring us into the rush of 
the stream. We would fain swim across that we might set foot 
on Reuben’s territory, but the river is rapid, and we are not 
willing to run needless risks. Yet here lay the territories of 
Jacob’s eldest and his youngest son, adjoining each other,—that 
of Benjamin in which we are, and that of Reuben on which we 
are looking. The pastures beyond these eastern hills were the 
fit resting-place for a cattle-feeding people, and formed a spot 
of quiet security for a tribe that excelled in nothing, and has no 
name of renown in all its generations, save ‘ Bohan the son of 
Reuben” And here, close beside Reuben’s flocks, with only 
Jordan between, roamed the wolf of Benjamin, sometimes 
prowling in these thickets, sometimes scouring these plains, 
sometimes climbing in yon western mountains of Bethel, whose 
summits, rising above the Jericho hills, we can barely recognise. 
Here it was that in the morning he devoured the prey, and 
here it shall yet be that in the evening he shall divide the 
spoil. 

* But we must now quit El-Meshra, and bid farewell to Jor- 
dan, till we meet it again nearer its source, less turbid in its 
flow. We have not moved ten yards when the river is hidden 
from our sight by its high banks and overshadowing jungle. 
Unlike the Nile, which is so fully visible on all sides, Jordan 
is seldom seen from any distance. Of its appearance from the 
range of hills upon its eastern side I cannot speak; but looked 
at from the western heights, only the dark line of brushwood, 
which marks its sinuous course, can be traced. It winds invisi- 
bly from lake to lake, and forms 200 miles of water out of 60 
miles of land. 

Our course now lies east by north, as we mean to make direct 
for Hr-Riha (Jericho), or rather for Ain Sultan (Elisha’s foun- 
tain), which lies beyond it. Many a backward look we take of 
the scene just quitted, and of the grey hills rising above it. Is 
yon ravine, some miles to the north, Wady ZZesbén, up which, if 
we could go some twenty miles, we should find ourselves on 
the site of old Heshbon, amid Amoritish, Jewish, and Roman 
ruins, and looking on the broken reservoirs, which perhaps once 
were ‘the pools in Z/eshbon by the gate of Bath-Rabbim ?’ (Cant. 
vii. 4.) We move onward through the brushwood, as this ex- 
tends a considerable way, though the trees confine themselves 
to the margin of the stream. This outer and inner fringe of 
tree and jungle was in ancient times the resort of lions; and 
out of it the overflow of the stream drove them,— 
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Behold! He shall come up, 
Like a lion from the swelling of Jordan, 
Against the habitation of the strong. 
(Jer. xlix. 19; 1, 44.) 


* As we advance, we feel that we are rising, and yet we seem 
to be crossing a level plain which our two Sheikhs are scouring, 
in all directions, brandishing their spears, and rushing in mock 
battle against each other. But the rise is a peculiar one. A 
succession of steppes or shelves from the Jordan almost to 
Jericho, raises us. These form so many banks and channels; 
and, as the river swells, in time of snow-melting, it first over- 
flows the one, then if the flood be a heavy one, it rises to the 
second or third bank, thus literally overflowing or ‘filling 
up’ all its banks (Josh. iii. 15). The whole plain through which 
we have been passing since -we left the lake, seems to have been 
at times submerged. Yet as to the present overflow of the river 
there is some uncertainty, as no travellers seem to have visited 
it later than March or the beginning of April. The greater flood 
may be after that; though it is quite possible that the actual 
‘filling up’ may be less extensive now, not because the snows of 
Anti-Libanus or the Hauran mountains have diminished, but 
because the stream itself, flowing over a muddy channel, has 
gradually dredged its bed, carrying down its mud and silt to 
the Dead Sea, and leaving a deeper bottom than in former ages. 

“ But where is Gilgal ? It must be somewhere on our present 
route, for it is in the east border of Jericho (Josh. iv. 19). It 
has passed away, and not one of the twelve stones remain either 
here or in the river. And the city of Adam too has perished 
(Josh. ili, 16) ; no trace of itis to be seen. And where is Zaretan, 
which was beside Adam (Josh. iii. 16); and was this soil ‘the 
clay-ground, in the plain of Jordan, between Succoth and Zar- 
than,’ where Solomon cast the vessels of the sanctuary? (1 Kings 
vii. 46.) And where is ‘the stone of Bohan the son of Reuben’ 
(Josh. xv. 6), the Hhrenbreitstein of the Ghér; the stone which 
marks the prowess of the son of Jacob’s eldest born? Old 
travellers speak of it, De Saulcy thinks he has found it; yet we 
look in vain for it. But we need not ask these questions. Every 
relic is gone of all these ancient places. Not a name nor a ruin . 
bears witness to their former existence. 

“The sun is fast declining, and its western radiance is adding 
softness to the scene. The air is clear and bracing, for the day’s 
heavy heat has passed away, and a light breeze is wandering at 
will over the plain. The sensation of freshness and buoyancy 
forms a joyous contrast to the lassitude produced by the fierce 
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heat to which we have been exposed for hours. We are still 
far below the level of the Mediterranean, but the evening, as it 
falls around us, seems to bring with it the exhilaration of moun- 
tain air. And see these brakes of tall reeds, which we are pass- 
ing! Ilow gracefully do they wave to the wind, and how 
brightly do their large bushy heads of yellow down gleam in the 
sinking sunshine! They are the reeds of the wilderness ‘ shaken 
with the wind’ (Matt. xi. 7). At no time could we have seen 
them to greater perfection, or realised from them more fully 
the meaning of these words of the Lord. The whole scene is 
exquisitely enjoyable, though perhaps no part of it can be called 
beautiful. The eastern hills of the “7-Pelka (which embrace 
the mountains of old Ammon and Moab), the dark line that 
marks the Jordan, the broad plain of glittering sand, the gleam 
of the Dead Sea, with the mountain shadows darkening it, all 
these, as we stood still and looked around us, formed a picture 
of mingled solemnity and sweetness, peace and gloom, which 
imprints itself not on the eye, but on the soul for ever. 

“Dut now we approach a patch of jungle, trees and shrubs 
of various kinds covering the bottom and sides of a small hollow. 
We see a path close by these reeds which are shaking in the 
sun. We follow it down through the entangling branches, and 
in a few minutes find ourselves at the side of one of the clearest 
and finest wells that we have seen. It is circular in form, well 
built, and preserved with care, open on all sides, but shaded by 
the trees. The very look of it refreshes. What a resting-place 
at noon! Our dragoman does not know the name. Is this 
Ain-Hajlah, and was the castle we saw in the afternoon /vasr 
Hajlah, the remains of the Beth-Hoglah of Benjamin ; a city on 
the bordertine between Benjamin and Judah? (Josh. xv. 6, 

18, 19, 21.) 

“Emerging from this thicket, and leaving this ‘eye of the 
desert’? behind us, we continue our route. The sun is setting, 
and we have still some distance to traverse. The inequalities 
of the way are many, but not rugged ; still they are such as to 
cause mishaps in the shape of stumbling and falling, to some of 
our party. Yet, though we shall have some incidents to talk 
over, or to laugh over, at night round our tent-table, we have 
had no adventures beyond those of passing through such scenes 
as we have done to-day. Seldom does one single day bring the 
traveller into contact with so many wonders, The journey is 
quite an episode, and one of striking interest. Nor is it yet 
done. 

“Weare approaching Jericho. But the shadows have fallen, 
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and though the sky is clear, yet the dusky twilight narrows the 
landscape, and hides even its near features. The valley of the 
Jordan is now shut out, and the Dead Sea has ceased to gleam 
in the distance. I know not whether on this spot, and in the 
stillness of the ‘ gloaming,’ we may hear the notes of St. Saba’s 
vesper-bell. I suppose not. We are too far north, and there 
are many intervening heights. And even though we had, it 
could not have fallen on our ears with the awe and the mystery 
which it is said to bring with it, as at midnight it passes over 
that solemn sea behind us, and dies upon the hills of Moab. 

“There is no moon in the sky; but the air is clear, and the 
stars are brightening, and the twilight has not yet passed wholly 
into night. Weare at Jericho; but the house of Zaccheus, of 
which pilgrims speak, is invisible, or only recognised as a dark 
mass of building, which may be anything or nothing. We enter 
Jericho, or at least Piha, for old Jericho is not. The poor mud- 
huts of an Arab village, out of which the lights are twinkling as 
we pass, are all the memorials of the goodly city. We are, per- 
haps, moving over the walls that fell at Israel’s, summons, or 
over Rahab’s house where the scarlet ribbon fluttered, or by 
the gate at which the blind men sat, at which our Lord so often 
entered. It may be so; we know not. All has crumbled down. 
Nay, more. Is this really the site of Jericho, or is it farther 
westward, nearer the hills? We do not know; and so must 
pass on content to say that this was part at least of the great 
plain where the city stood, and that the city itself could not be 
far off. 

“Just as we have gone through the village, we hear voices 
and see lights and tents. We conclude that they ‘are ours, and 
that we may dismount and tarry at Jericho for a night. But 
we soon find that they belong to another party, just arrived 
from Jerusalem, who are reversing our route, and taking Jeri- 
cho first and Marsaba last. They are at dinner, so we do not 
intrude, but move on in the darkness. The land is evidently 
more fertile, trees and bushes on every side. Our road seems 
to lie through gardens and vineyards ; and these trees are possi- 
bly figs, or other such fruit-trees. One thing we know about 
them, they are not palms. With its feathers spread out against 
the blue sky, the palm makes itself known at night as well as at 
noon, But it is not here. Riha is not the city of the palm- 
trees. We shall see on the morrow if these are to be found 
anywhere around. We hear now the low murmur of waters, 
and know that we are on the banks of the rivulet that pours 
itself from the fountain of Elisha. A hoarse noise now comes 
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up from the low ground at our side. The frogs of Riha are all 
awake, and the croaking of myriads salutes us. We should 
have preferred the voice of the ‘ night-warbling bird, tuning its 
‘love labored song ;? but we must be content. Yet the hoarse- 
ness is not pleasant, and grates sorely on the ear, especially in 
such a place, and at such an hour, when stillness would have 
been a peculiar boon to those who had so many memories to 
gather up; from the days of Joshua, down through those of Hiel 
and Elisha, to the time of Zaccheus, and the Lord himself. 

“ After riding nearly half an hour further, by a winding and 
intricate road, still apparently through orchards in some parts, 
we reach our tents, a little after seven. They are pitched amid 
a vast grove of trees, hard by the Ain-Sultdn, the royal foun- 
tain, or as Christians have named it, the fountain of Elisha. 
The day has been a memorable one, and the contrast between 
the different scenes more marked than during any day of all 
our previous route. We began with the wild ravines of Mar- 
saba, the haunts of doubtful saints, and we have ended with the 
pleasant grove and murmuring waters of Jericho,—the resort of 
one of the mightiest of Israel’s unambiguous prophets. We have 
traversed the grassy knolls of Judah; descended to the sullen 
sea, on which the marks of the old judgment still lie; passed 
over as dreary a waste of sand as Debbet Ramlah or Wady 
Wardan; enjoyed the fresh rush of Jordan, and the shade of 
its wooded margin; wandered over an undulating region of 
sand, and soil, and shrubs, and flowers; gone through one of 
the poorest and filthiest of the eastern villages; and now we are 
encamped in an oasis richer, save in palms and tarfas, than Ghu- 
randel and Feiran.”—Pp. 288-298. 


Ilis description of Nazareth and the scenes around the Sea 
of Galilee and the upper Jordan, is highly interesting ; but 
we can offer no more extracts. 

The most emphatic impression made by a visit to the land 
of Promise is the verification its desolation every where pre- 
sents of the predictions of the ancient prophets. Every judg- 
ment denounced in the Old Testament in punishment of the 
sins of the Israelitish nation has met a literal fulfilment, and is 
now fulfilled in their exile, the transference of their land to 
the hand of cruel and debasing enemies, and the blight of 
barrenness and nakedness with which it is smitten. But its 

subjection to the sway of the Gentiles is nearly over. As 
the threatenings of vengeance because of the apostasy of its 
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people have been literally executed, so ere long the pro- 
mises of their restoration and re-occupation of it under the 
reign of the Messiah are to have a literal fulfilment. The 
way for this change seems gradually preparing ; and when 
the time arrives, the Christian nations of the West will pro- 
bably be found ready to acquiesce in it, and yield it their 
countenance and co-operation. 





Art. VII.—Lirerary anp Criticat Notices. 


1. A Brograpnicat Skercu or Sir Henry Haverock, K.C.B. 
By the Rev. William Brock. New York: R. Carter and 


Brothers, 1858. 


Tuts brief memoir of the religious and military life of General 
Havelock will be read with interest. He was undoubtedly a 
man of a very high order of talent, and had the distinguishing 
gift, as important as any other to constitute a great man, of 
knowing how to use his powers to effect, in the several spheres 
in which he was called to act. He discerned at a glance what 
was to be accomplished in order to the ends he had in view, and 
the means by which he was to reach them; and every measure 
he adopted was suited to his aim; every step he took carried 
him towards his object. 

He entered the army in 1823, as lieutenant, and immediately 
sailed with his Company for India; and it was during the voy- 
age that he-became settled in his religious views, and prepared 
for the decided Christian course that marked his subsequent 
life. He was soon called into active service in Burmah, and 
occupied in a variety of important spheres for the next twenty 
years, but with little advancement in rank, till the war with 
Persia, in 1857, when he received command of one of the divi- 
sions of the army. On his return to India he was intrusted 
with the troops that were sent to relieve Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, and gained a series of victories that give him a place 
among the great warriors of the age. 

This volume is brief, but presents a pleasing picture of the 
purity and dignity of his domestic and social life, his zealous and 
successful endeavors, while in subordinate stations, to foster 
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morality and promote religion among the soldiers under his 
charge, and the lofty traits of genius, courage, and modesty that 
shone in the fearful conflicts which occupied the last few months 
of his career. 


2. Tue Lirerary Arrracrions or THE Breie; or, a Plea for 
the Word of God considered as a Classic. By Leroy J. 
Halsey, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner, 1858. 


In much of the literature of late years, the. Bible is slighted, or 
openly assailed as of little authority or merit as a writing ; and 
as deserving rather of neglect than a high appreciation by the 
gifted and cultivated. It is grateful to meet a volume, like the 
present, in which its literary character is vindicated, and its unri- 
valled excellences are set forth with tastefulness and effect. The 
subject demands high powers and large cultivation, and Dr. 
Halsey, though not always equally successful, has, on the whole, 
treated it with much discrimination and taste, and in large por- 
tions reached an excellence that entitles his work to a high and 
permanent place among our sacred classics. The topics he dis- 
cusses are all of interest, and admit a graceful and pointed 
treatment ; such as the characteristics of the Bible as a writing, 


its poetry and bards, its orators and eloquence, its female cha- 


racters, its young men, its science and sages, and its original 
conceptions and objects of sublimity ; and they are handled with 
judgment and spirit. The following passage on the elements 
and characteristics of eloquence may be taken as exemplifying 
the intelligence and taste that reign in the volume. 

“The object of the orator, whether at the bar or in the 
forum, in the pulpit or the lecture-room, in all judicial, delibe- 
rative, religious, and popular assemblies, is to convince, instruct, 
please, persuade, or excite his audience, as the case may be, 
sometimes the oné, and sometimes the other, and it may be all. 
Now the power by which he does this most effectively is what 
we call eloquence. But that power partakes of different ele- 
ments in different cases, and manifests itself in several different 
ways in different orators. And these diversities give rise to 
different orders or species of eloquence. It seems to us that 
these several elements an] characteristics may all be reduced to 
the four following, each distinct enough to give rise to a pecu- 
liar species, and all at the same time comprehensive enough to 
cover every order and style of true eloquence. 
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“The first is the element of superior knowledge and intellectual 
power in the orator—the eloquence of pure reason and argu- 
ment. Its chief characteristic is strong, clear, original thought, 
forcibly expressed. We may denominate it the eloquence 
of the intellect, as distinguished from each of the other 
orders. és 

“ The second is that element of power in the orator which 
springs from a refined taste, a vivid imagination, and great 
command of language. It deals much in analogies and illustra- 
tions. It has a high appreciation of the sublime and beautiful. 
It is characterized by classic diction and brilliant imagery. It 
may be called the eloquence of taste and imagination. 

“ The third element is that of earnestness, enthusiasm, and 
deep emotion in the speaker. All its utterances come fresh 
from the fountains of feeling in the soul. All its words are ora- 
cles and commands, ‘The orator appears like one inspired—one 
born to command by the very energy of his will and intensity 
of his convictions. This may be called the eloquence of sym- 
pathy and the passions. 

“The fourth is the element of graceful delivery, including 
everything that pertains to the person, manners, tone, look, 
and gesture of the speaker. It is that power which can supply 
the place of the other three; and often, as on the stage, makes 
things that are not, appear as though they were. This may be 
called the eloquence of action and the voice.” 


3. Memorr or Capratn M. M. Hammonp, Rirte Bricape. 
New York: R. Carter and Brothers. 1858. 


Tue profession of arms seems peculiarly unfavorable to a Chris- 
tian life; yet there are many instances of men distinguished in 
that calling, who have been equally conspicuous as soldiers of 
Jesus Christ ; and the young man whom this volume commemo- 
rates was one. Frank, generous, brave, enthusiastic, after a 
brief career, in which he seems to have gained the respect and 
confidence of his superior officers and associates, he fell in his 
first battle in the memorable assault on the Redan, Sebastopol. 
The slight portraiture which he gives of war, exhibits it as a 
horrid trade. The picture his letters present of a life of faith in 
the promises, and communion with and submission to God, is 
instructive and refreshing. 
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4. Eneuisn Hearts anp Enouisn Hanps; or, the Railway 
and the Trenches. By the Author of the Memorials of Cap- 
tain Hedley Vicars. New York: R. Carter and Brothers. 
1858. 


Tuts volume is a record of the endeavors of a lady to give reli- 
gious instruction, by books, conversation, and Scripture read- 
ings, to a body of workmen employed in the erection of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and of the happy effects of her 
labors. It abounds with interesting incidents and pleasing pic- 
tures of the impressions the simple truths of the gospel make on 
the hearts of those in the humble walks of life, when addressed 
to them in a spirit of earnestness and love. 


5. Tue Great CONTROVERSY BETWEEN Gop AND Man; its Ori- 
gin, Progress, and End. By H. L. Hastings Rochester, H. 
L. Hastings; New York, J. Young; Philadelphia, Smith, 
English & Co.; Boston, M. Grant. 1858. 

5 > ? 


Tne author’s aim is to show that a controversy has subsisted 
between God and Man from the beginning, and is to continue to 
the coming of Christ ; and to indicate the forms which the revolt 
ofmen has assumed, and the judgments with which God has smit- 
ten them for it. The predictions of the prophets of the vengeance 
that is to be poured on the nations at Christ’s coming, imply 
that a vast destruction is at that time to take place. Impiety 
is then to rise to a climax, and the open and daring enemies of 
his reign are, without reserve, to be swept from the world. 


6. Hymns or THE Cuurcu Minirantr. New York: R. Carter 
and Brothers. 1858. 


No class of writers render a more grateful service to the church 
than those who embody the great doctrinal and experimental 
truths of religion in hymns with such judgment and taste as to 
fit them for use in the sanctuary. Though the writers, who like 
Watts, Wesley, and Cowper, had a genius for that species of 
composition, are few, the number who have written hymns of 
great merit is large, and the body of sacred songs that are 
marked by propriety and dignity of thought, tastefulness of 
expression, and agreeable rhythm, is probably as large or larger 
in our language than any other. This collection, drawn from more 
than a hundred authors, is very extensive in its range of sub- 
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jects, and marked generally by taste, while many of the pieces 
are of the highest cast of excellence. It will form a grateful 
companion at the fireside and in the closet. 


7. SERMONS FoR THE NEw Lire. By Horace Bushnell. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 


Dr. BusHNeELw’s attempt, several years since, to introduce into 
the churches of New England the pantheistic system that pre- 
vails among German and French speculatists, met with little 
success. For so open a slight of the Scriptures as he avowed 
as indeterminable in their meaning, and inadequate to be a 
guide to faith; for so undisguised a representation that the 
material universe and creatures are but emanations from God, 
and expressions of his nature and will; and, for so bold and 
passionate a rejection of redemption by the sacrifice of the 
Saviour and justification by grace, through faith in his blood, 
the public was not prepared; and the discreditable ignorance 
which he betrayed on some of the subjects on which he 
declaimed most oracularly, the fatal contradictions in which he 
involved himself, and the superficiality that marked his discus- 
sions generally damaged his reputation as a speculatist, and ren- 
dered it apparent that he has not the gifts nor attainments that 
are requisite to the exertion of a large and moulding influence 
on the beliefs of the age. Whether this fact is as apparent to 
him as to others, and has led to the different method he has now 
chosen to propagate his peculiar views, we know not. In his 
publications at the period to which we refer, he directly ad- 
vanced his pantheistic and infidel dogmas, and assailed the 
scriptural doctrines to which they are opposed. He now pre- 
sents them indirectly, and attempts by disguising them under 
orthodox names, and associating them with indubitable truths, 
to pass them off as the doctrines of the Bible. Some seem to 
have imagined, from this change of his style, that his sentiments 
have undergone an essential modification. No fancy could be 
more groundless, Had Dr. B. abandoned the system he then 
advocated, and embraced the doctrines of the Bible respecting 
God, man, the Redeemer, and the work of redemption, how 
could he withhold himself from a frank and full avowal of the 
change? He then deified man as an emanation from God, and 
maintained that he is an expression of him; which is a virtual 
exhibition of him as equal to God in excellence, and a denial, 
therefore, that he is a sinner. He then openly and passionately 
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rejected redemption by the expiatory sacrifice of Christ, and 
denounced the doctrine of salvation by the death of an innocent 
person in the place of the guilty, as an impeachment of God’s 
justice and goodness, He rejected salvation also by grace, and 
declared even, such was his scorn of Christ’s redemptive work, 
that he would not accept a justification by grace through the 
atoning death of an innocent being in his stead. If Dr. Bush- 
nell has been led to see the error of this impious scheme, and 
renouncing it has come to an intelligent and hearty acceptance 


of the doctrine of the cross 


, can any one suppose that he would 


attempt to conceal the fact, or hesitate to make the most open 
and earnest manifestation of it? It were to suppose him to be 
as ill-judging, as self-contradictious, and as disobedient to the 
truth as he was before. No hint, however, appears in this 
volume that any change has taken place in his opinions, So far 
from it, his dedication of it to his “ flock,” who have “ adhered 
to him in days of accusation,” implies that he and they still hold 
the doctrines that were the grounds of those accusations. And 
those doctrines, in fact, lie at the basis of the chief views pre- 
sented in these sermons, and run through the whole web of 
the theories and sentiments that are advanced in them. Thus 
he represents it as the object of Christ’s incarnation and death 
to express God’s love, simply in distinction from making expi- 
ation for sin, pp. 124, 125, 130, 134, and exhibits the righteous- 
ness by which believers are justified, as in them and their own, 
in contradistinction from being his; and as being his only as it 
is like his, and a consequence of his, p. 102. His theory of 
inspiration also is pantheistic, pp. 27-48 ; his notions of man as 
divine, p. 61; and in short, his teachings throughout are so 
shaped, that a reader holding the doctrines he advanced in his 
* God in Christ,” will naturally understand them as presenting 
that system ; while they are, in a large degree so veiled under 
an equivocal or orthodox phraseology, that persons not familiar 
with his erreneous theories might, though seeing much that is in 
a degree unusual, interpret them as inculeating the truth, much 
as it is held by evangelical believers. The style, though less 
glowing than Dr. B.’s former volumes, has much of his usual 
characteristics. 


8. Tue Gosret IN Ezexien. Illustrated in a Series of Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., of Edinburgh. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 


A rresu edition of a work from the pen of one of the most 
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talented and popular preachers of the church of Scotland. Dr. 
Guthrie excels in tasteful illustration and vivid painting, and 
invests the themes he handles with a freshness, significance, and 
dignity that are very pleasing. 


9. BrsticaL CoMMENTARY ON THE New Testament. By Dr. 
Herman Olshausen ; continued by Dr. J. IL. A. Ebrard and 
Lic. A. Wiesinger ; revised after the latest German Edition 
by A. C. Kendrick, D.D. Vol. V.. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. 1858. 


Tuts volume contains Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
Philippians, and Titus ; all from the pen of Olshausen, except the 
last, which is the work of his continuator, Wiesinger, and, if 
not equal to the other parts of the Commentary, is able, and 
sustains the high reputation of the work. 


10. Nores Critica, AND Practica, on THE Book or Noum- 
Bers. Designed as a General Help to Biblical Reading and 
Instruction. By George Bush, late Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in New York City University. New 
York: Ivison & Phinney ; Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
1858. 


Proressor Busn’s works on the Old Testament have long ranked 
among the best in our language, and have gained a very wide cir- 
culation. This volume completes his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, except Deuteronomy, and is marked by the characteristics 
of those that preceded it ; being written on the ground of the 
orthodox Protestant church, that the grammatical sense of the 
Scriptures is the sense that is to be received and unfolded ; and 
presenting all the critical learning and copiousness of comment 
that are requisite, not only for ordinary but for cultivated readers, 
It might be thought, perhaps, by the uncritical, that Numbers 
offers far fewer themes for explanation than the other books of 


the Pentateuch. It in fact, however, presents a wide circle of 
important subjects, and they are handled by Professor B. with 
impartiality, learning, and taste. We wish he may go on in 
these labors. To what other object can he so usefully appropri- 
ate the evening of life, as the exposition, on the plan of this 
volume, of the last book of the Peutateuch, Ruth, Samuel, 
Chronicles, or other historical portions of the Old Testament. 
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11. Bretica, ComMENTARY ON THE NEw Testament. By Dr. 
HI, Olshausen. Continued after his death by Dr. J. H. A. 
Ebrard and Lic. A. Wiesinger. Revised by A. C. Kendrick, 
D.D. Vol. VI. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
1858. 


We have only space to announce this volume, which contains 
the comment on Timothy, Philemon, and Hebrews. We may 
perhaps revert to it on a future occasion, A volume on James, 
Peter, Jude, and the Revelation is still to appear. 


12. Tue Brrrisn Pertopicars. Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Tue Quarterlies of the Spring are marked by more than an 
ordinary share of talent. The Westminster is much the least 
attractive. It opens with an article on the religion of Positi- 
vism, in which the writer points out the mode in which Comte 
and his school, notwithstanding their utter denial of a supreme 
Being, attempt to beguile their disciples into the belief that 
their system still admits a religion, make humanity its object, 
veneration and love the homage that is to be paid to it, and 
each one’s relatives and intimate associates the persons to whom 
it is to be rendered ; a religion that should have led Socrates to 
worship his Xantippe, Ahab his Jezebel, and the Huguenots of 
France the monsters of superstition and cruelty who pursued 
them with fire and sword for two hundred years, and swept 
them by myriads to the grave, or drove them into exile. If 
certain relations of affinity, intimacy, or superiority of position 
give individuals a title to religious homage, who does not 
see that they entitle the base and wicked to that homage as 
much as the refined and virtuous, and that the worshippers of 
the one class must have an equal right with the others to select 
objects for their homage that are congenial in principles and 
life to their moral tastes ? Ifthe family and intimate associates 
of Louis XVI. might have worshipped him because of their 
esteem of his qualities that were in harmony with their princi- 
ples and dispositions, why might not the relatives, associates, 
and followers of Robespierre also have worshipped him, because 
his haughty, atheistic, merciless, and bloody spirit was con- 
genial to theirs? The religion of Comte and his school is 
thus a religion that licenses every species of weakness and 
wickedness that appears in certain relations, and a canonization 
of it as meritorious and a just object of admiration. It is a 
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homage of a god, however, that has no jurisdiction over the 
worshipper, and no power of conferring gifts or deliverances, 
that are needed. It can bestow no blessings, yield no reliefs, 
and inspire no hopes. It can only present itself as, like its 
besotted adorer, vile, helpless, and dying; the victim of num- 
berless and irremediable evils while in life, and soon to be 
driven by the stroke of death, for aught it can tell, into a more 
dreary and miserable existence, in a scene of endless retri- 
bution. 

This form of pantheism is far more debased and debasing than 
the ancient nature and polytheistic worships. They recognised 
the distinction between good and evil, and left some room for 
the exercise of justice, truth, kindness, and nobleness between 
man and man: this places truth and falsehood, justice and 
cruelty, good and evil on the same level, and makes one the 
object of veneration and homage as much as the other. That 
man in this late age, trained to speculation, enjoying every 
advantage of culture and every aid from the experience 
of predecessors, should end his inquiries into truth on this great 
theme in such a gulf of senselessness and impiety, forms a 
higher proof, perhaps, than the universe has before seen, of his 
hopeless alienation—left to himself—from God. 

The article on China, past and present, presents much useful 
information respecting the moral and political notions of the 
Chinese, and the part they play in the change, from time to 
time, of rulers and dynasties, while they perpetuate, from age 
to age, essentially the same governments. It disturbs the writer 
greatly, that the missionaries from Great Britain and this 
country persuade themselves that it would be of service to the 
Chinese to lead them to exchange their Confucianism and 
Buddhism for Christianity. 

The essay in the London Quarterly on the Early Life of 
Johnson is highly entertaining. We wish the writer had uttered 
a more emphatic reprobation of the base vices of Boswell. 
The great aim of his life seems to have been to gratify inordi- 
nate appetites and insatiable vanity, and he had no natural 
modesty or acquired principle to restrain him in the indulgence 
of either. The article on Italian Tours and Totrists is instrue- 
tive and amusing. That on Michael Angelo noble. The closing 
article on the late Ministry is a violent impeachment of the 
Palmerston administration, and exultation at the transition of 
power to Lord Derby and his party. 

The Edinburgh, in the article on the Eastern Church, treats 
with much learning and judgment of the events that caused the 
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position and history of the Greek church to differ, as they 
have and do, from those of the Latin hierarchy. In the criti- 
cism of the works of the late Edgar A. Poe, justice is done to 
his mental defects and moral delinquencies, as well as to his 
gifts, and the better class of his writings. The article on Lord 
Brougham as an orator, gives his characteristics with great 
spirit, and exemplifies them by many fine passages from his 
speeches, The critique on the second Derby Ministry is a 
scathing exposure of the superficialities and self-contradictions 
of D’Isracli, the present leader of the House of Commons. 

The North British has a fine group of themes, and they are 
treated with spirit. Among the most attractive are the Geo- 
graphy of the Sea, the Works of Professor Owen, the Works of 
Dugald Stewart, and Patristic Theology. 








